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HAVE i the honor to be oi PT 251 friend of Na party cc ſed; who is ORE 5 "A 
forth, by. the Bill in my hand, as a atlinquent o State, and the object of Leine * . 3 


_- juſtice. A deſcription, alarming to every Subject of the realm! and at leaſt of f 
dangerous import in a Government by Lap. It's the peculiar feature of ſueh a G Y 
vernment, the charter of its freedom, that every Member of it acts upon the good wh. ___ 
of his own covenant ; ſtands, or falls, by the teſt of duties which he has impoſed upon F 


wy N himſelf; conſents to a rule of action previouſiy defined; and accepts, in e an 3 7: 2 = 
| | Wh ſecurity that he has no 'other debt of juſtice to pay, civil,” or crimiflal, ==. . . - © > ÄJ 
- But whatever. danger theſe guards of innocence againſt prejudice? and power, may _ 


the living tablets of the heart. & A SD „„ 
„Such, and fuch only, are the rules of 1 . . a ſettled 88 g „ . Res, — 
5 | paſt. in every Court of juſtice known to this Ifland: They have deep roots of natural _ 3 _ 
© _ equity, and wiſdom ; their credit is uniyerfal, and they have a policy in them, * FF 
pPerior to the argument of State-convenience an Ni ve IP Toy "TIO whatever | FT 
"ſhape their power may aſſume. tr. 5 5 
. Mllegata, et probata” are chearing words: No e can r ur want 1 
direct, and ſpecific averment, or make room for that execrable injuſtice, the ſecret 
opinion of the Judge: If the accuſer fails in his proof, the. culprit is at reſt; no 
penalties can touch his e or ip 5 property no N incapacities brand” 
his character.. Ny e 
Vet, Sir, I am in the memory of thats AY hear me, 8 1 ke oteſted - 5 
„ againſt many. articles of illegal evidence, illegal, upon the firſt bluſh of them; an ab- 
ſſtinence, which has been called judicious, and for the inters Nof ſuch a culprit :—A fingular — 
N which his enemies have diſcovered for him; — that he mould wave his Ee: 
oteſt againſt illegal evidence; which may criminate the pureſt character upon earth! _ 
TI admit, however, that I embraced this line of chnduct with pleaſure : It was, I though fo IF 
* his intereſt ; becauſe it left him two ſure grounds of defence. Whegal evidence, though 
received,” never can hurt him: This Court may be entruſted with it, and it wilt ve 
the ſame to them, as if it never had reached them. On the other hand, if tendered, bur _ 
. refuſed, he could never have diſproved the imputation which it conveyed. It's Bis mile . 
fortune, to fight againſt lurking ſuſpicions ; not againſt evidence: It muſt be for d Ade 
vantage, that every thing which can breathe upon his character, may be adduced, and - 
explored; for, unleſs my zeal, _ AM: p have 2 me 2 pr Ons 


; 35 £ - encounter in a political Court, it's the habit of this "Houſe to reſpect, and conſecrate : EN : 4 2 1 
- -.._ thoſe, rules I will not call them, but Priciples of A tae Werte 1 en en „ 
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2.2 
At this Bar, and the champion of innocence, I meet with firmneſs the diſpaſ- 


fionate Judgement of the public, held in accountable truſt by its Repreſentative here: 
Let it be Judgement, and I aſk no more; becauſe in. this Country I know the Judge- 


ment, where guilt is alleged, but innocence proved: I know it, where ſuſpicion alone 


imputes diſhonor to the motive, conjecture is refined for purpoſes of conviction, the 
facred rule of legal faith reverſed, and guilt the favorite of opinion. 

But who are the accuſers ? A very dangerous, and falſe idea has gone forth: It * 
been circulated, that in the Secret Committee we are to find them; and their high cha- 


racter, (political, as well as perſonal,) has been ſet up in competition againſt the ac- 


quittal of a culprit, formed by them.—Sir, the purity of that Committee is inſulted by ſuch 


 calumnies. I take the liberty of aſſuming their i intention to vote in Judgement upon this 


Cauſe; and from that intention alone I could ſafely infer, that no prejudices of an 
accuſer corrupt their minds. It's for their honor too, that I aſk, and claim from them, 
a_gealous, and ftrict guard over themſelves: Acting as a Court of Enquiry, they 
have heard ex parte evidence; illegal evidence, and ſome of it even diſowned in a 


Bill which has no weakneſs of mercy in it, from the firſt of its many pages to the laft. 
' . Their merit by the public will be the ſame, whatever the rights of humanity, and 


of juſtice may require of them in their judicial province. As a delegated Inqueft of the 
realm, they have reported materials of Judgement upon Eaſtern politics, which are 
very complicated, and very important; have been at leaſt unfortunate; perhaps in 
many particulars ill-conducted : But the moment that an accuſation is framed out 
of ſuch materials, the accuſed. has a right of e upon it as HOT. as upon 


ral charge. 


By this Bill, and the 6 Far TY in "RR of it, the culprit i is tried : Againſt 


ing freedom of my argument, if it aſſumes, that no Judge can deviate, one ſtep, out of 
theſe materials, for any purpoſe of comment upon the ſubject, in ſo awful a period, as 
* interval 9 may be ann between, the * and the ſentence. 


15 * to eftabliſh t two 66 of 8 w fact, , united, in rler of the 
party accuſed, and againft the commitment of this Bill. 

Fin, That upon the offences charged, it's neither wiſe, nor juſt, nor ſafe, in the 
Legiſlature, to ſhut againſt him the Courts of Law, and ies oo to this. Bar for 


bis trial. 
The _ ſecond, that he is innocent of | the charge, and mot be acquired by 


_ thoſe, who' ſtand accountable to the reviewing Judge of every Sentence upon earth; 
accountable. to their own conſcience, the Diving that flirs within them; and ac- 
countable to that part of them, which muſt long ſurvive them,—to their character 


with poſterity, whoſe deareſt concerns are embarked in my good , and bak ha 


. which they ſhall form. 
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them alone, he can be heard: It will not, therefore, I truſt, be imputed as an unbecom- 
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ins not 3 my iRoniflment at the inflexible dune of a. 1 
counſel upon the i, and moſt important of theſe propofitions.—What | Sir; do we 


live in times, which authoriſe an advocate, ſtanding at your Bar, to open a Bill of am 


and penalties, without a ſyllable of reaſots for excluding a we of- Great Brita 
the Judgement of his peers, aud the lau of the land? 


Is it of courſe, that when this Houſe, acting as the "Cn of che realog, 55 


ſubſtitute a Bill of Pains, and Penaliies in the room of an Impeachment, or any other Legal 
proceeding, the equity of that ſubſtitution ſhall be aſſumed by the accuſer, and ad- 


mitted by the culprit >=Such tyranny will not be found in the Records of this Court; 


whoſe honorable uſage it has ever been, to bear the equity of their own juriſdiction 
canvaſſed at the Bar. I ſay, the equity; for of their potver, in this motley robe of legiſla- 


Ne Juſtice, no doubt is entertained; but that power is not- ſuperior to a 2 which 
accompanies it, and is reſpected, or abuſed, in every particular experiment. I ſpeak _ 


of the Houſe, juſt as the Law ſpeaks of of the Executive power: It can do no wrong : 

But 2vrong, of the worſt kind, would be done, if you ſhould- innovate upon our birth» 
right, which is the right of accounting to the magiſtrate in à legal Court, where no in- 
diſpenfible claims of the public to 2 more ſummary, and politicui Judgement give N 

ſanction to a departure from rule. Fo; 

I admit a poſfible caſe, in which the ſelf-defence of the ruling powers, at a mo- 


ment of critical preſſure upon their peace, and ſafety, may ſuperſede the covenant 


between them, and the Subject.— For example, if he tampers with Law by ſecret conſpi- 


racles, for the purpoſe of eluding it, or commits an act of open violence againſt the 
authority of Government: Theſe are ſituations, in which the arcana imperii may be 
unveiled, and the Legiſlator himſelf may appear fitting in criminal Judgement : They 5 


are the Senaths conſulta ultimæ necgſſitatis, which preceded the Dictator of. Rome. 
The Bill, Sir, in my hand is a Di&ator, ſelf- erected, and ſelf· approved: It condeſcends 


to give no reaſon for its a Ae SEEN ; but commands implicit obedience to an 


ever power. 


Is it the only competent, or adequate juſtice, againſt an Eoftern "tka for his 


violation of a public 'truſt ?—Ts it leſs attracted by the guilt of a Weſtern Governor? of 


a Fudge ? WIE OT OY n en. where are fuch Bills as 


be found ? | 
Their miſchief in theory is abvieusr—Bp2 . the accuſer, and the Fudge, are 
dne. But how miſbecoming that feryor in a Fuage, which is becoming in the accuſer ; 
„ whoſe earneſt, and zealous purſuit of conviction is innocent at leaſt 3 perhaps, meri- 
“ torious: The Fudge gives a calm deciſion; leans to merey; pays no compliments 
to popular clamour; and, leaſt of all, pieces up want of legal with convenience of 
„ Kale. Such were the ſentiments delivered * an n Member of this Houſ 
3 the Earl of Strafford's attainder. 
A writer of the ableſt modern commentary upon Engliſh Law, reſolves a But of 
Baits and Penalties into an act of power; © a new law for ſpecial purpoſes ; not the 
execution of any laws in being.” He marks, with unanſwerable argument, the neceſfif) 
of interpoſing another ** Fuftice in Parliament, between this Houſe, the accuſer, and the 


Common rights of the Subject, perſonated by the culprit. 


A Right Honourable Member of this Houſe, with * 1 have paiſed the happieſt 
part of my life, in the habits of intimacy, and friendſhip, has left, in a legacy to his 


Profeſſion, a cenſure upon Bills of Attainder, which does infinite honor to his public ſpirit, 


Obje&ions to 
the mode of 
trial. 


| * IOW : os _ has given to me better words than I could have ä . 


e 1 = 
1— — . - Pg: — — - 


3 . 1 
and I ſhall take the liberty of adopting them here : ce Attginders 3 and 


m neceffity © They never ſhould be defecrated by the ruling power to the miſ- | | 
-- <chievous gratification of political reſentment.” _ 


iu dd acquittal of the Law had worde 
of comfort in it; © Eat inde quietus fine die: But here, Ordeal after Ordzal perſecutes the 


Wo of ſuſpicion : They are Bills of diſcovery, as well as of Penalties; the calumny 
the 


mob is inflamed, the character devoted, — and a cold acquittal from guilt, - 


or exemption from puniſnment, is no mercy to a good name diſhonored. 
"Theſe, (I am happy to own it), are features of ſpeculative alarm: The abilities, and 
the high ſenſe of honor, to which I now addreſs myſelf, are ample ſecurities againſt an 


e, and” particular act of oppreffion : But we call upon thoſe abilities, we conjure 


chat ſeuſe of honor, to guard our — un. . the gps 


4 precedents, injurious to common right. 

"Its a falſe, and vicious point of honor, to Wann ae: men, or a of enz 
ab themielves, by impofing guards upon their own frailty againſt the abuſes of 
power. © Where has been the diſhonor of a ſelf-denial, recently courted by this Houſe; 
and paſſed into a law? Is an Election, fo important a concern, that you are afraid 


of yourſelves in the Judgement of it, without an oath, and other humiliating con- 
- ÞFditions annexed? But is the ee r Wr to mw” . of * Nn. 
| charafter, and ire? | 
Precedents — _ this precedent win not Sep: Ir beam no analogy-to former 
W and the next experiment will take a bolder ſtep. _. . 
Tube Attainders of Lord Strafford, and Sir John Fenwick, wat 3 4 Dia, upon 


irreſiſtible neceffity, and juſtified upon that ground alone. The Pains, and Penalties of 


** 
1 


* 


ö 


were calculated for a new offence ; conſpiracy, a leading feature of it: The guilt 


was, if T may ſo expreſs it, that of high treaſon,” but not capital; and the Counſel} for 
this very Rear proſecution, (who thought it incumbent upon him to vindicate the 
, and ſoſten the alarm of it,) well obſerved, that . if deſigns are carried on 


inſt eee, with art, ſo as to eſenpe legal juſtice, the Legiſlature ſhould inter- 


ee i for the good, and ſafety of the kingdom.” Thoſe offences aimed. a: death's blow at the _ 
heatt of the Empire. And yet—they ſhould rather have diſhonored the Law by their 


impunity, than have been torn from their legal Sanctuary by an act of State. —Atterbury's 
puniſhment, though it cruſhed bim, has never ſtifled the cenſure of an impartial poſterity. 


Lord Comper's eloquence, and the weight of his argument will never quit their hold upon 
the feelings of men, who review that meaſure, fo accompanied :—Strofford's attaindes 


is not only reverſed, r. marked with r eee e upon the Recodds of 
| Parliament. * | 


"What a tnclanchoty wands” of; politic dblpotidin, in. the dotrines: of that: perſes- RL 
_ _  cution! It was held, “ that evidence would condemn, though not alleged, and 
* that conſcience would condemn, without any evidence at all.”—So that here, is, at one 
blow, an end of the allegata, et probata, eſſential to conviction by the rule of law: 
The accuſer may condemn, by a charge without proof, and proofs without a charge. 


e It was a caſe too big for juſtice.” — A vein was to be opened, a limb cut off, and 


l victim devoted.“ No law for wolyes.” — © Accumulated, and couflralive trea- 
f ſon, was to be formed by the union of many acts, which in themſelves imputed no- 

-  <. treaſon at all. God forbid, Sir, that a Legiſlature of Great Britain, ſhould, in our 
LL day, re-enatt the Earl of Swraffort's attainder, in that, moſt execrable, 2 of itz, 
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The original argument of Attainders was chaſter. F light was the reaſon for chem 2 ; 
He, who fled, gave Judgement againſt himſelf. A corruption of the Law, prac- 
tiſed by Sir Jobn Fenwick, in the concerted eſcape of a witneſs who had given evidence 


Ea againſt him, was marked by the Bill itſelf, as the main pillar of it. 
What, Sir, was the infamous cheat upon the South Sea adventurers ? An offence of 


high treaſon, if I may uſe that phraſe, to the commercial faith, and credit of 


the Kingdom: A cheat, practiſed by thoſe, who had exerciſed an official controuł * 5 * $ 


over a fund, amenable expreſly, and immediately to Parliament; the fund inſolvent, | 
and above ſeven millions in debt: A eee to defraud the public, and ruin many © 
thouſand individuals; that conſpiracy notorious, and confeſſed : Some of the conſpirators 
had fled: The outcries of the nation were e All the Counties, and Cities, 
petitioned for juſtice.— An arreſt, and attachment of this embezzled wealth, for the pur- 
poſe of dividing it among the ſufferers, was a political expedient, ably calculated for 
the object which preſſed upon the mn, in _ e for the revieal of con 
fidence in the faith of Parliament. % 
The later caſe of the Charitable a e its model, that 8 the South Sea | 
Company. There too, was a Conſpiracy,” and cheat upon the public; the corpus | deliii = 
manifeſt; the kingdom in a ferment, and alarm; — the faith of Parliament at ſta xe | 
the adventurers ruined HEN cheir ene in e eee n at 4 pi 5 
1 pity, and redreſs. | 5 
Such are the few Bills of the b 3 hs: accuſer; eee | 
the: leaſt analogy to this Bill? IF dunn that Sir Thomas Rumbold's guilt is too big for _ 
adminiſtered by the Peers: of the- contin; wht form a legal Court, peculiar to wille. 
meanours of a political nature, and breaches of public truſt? 
The Law, Sir, when it ſpeaks of the King's diſeretion, correch, and quicken the 2 
by adding, that it's a diſcretion to be found is Gurid Regis, non in Camerd. There is alſo 
a diſtinction between the Chamber, and Court of Parliament. Nor have I yet heard, or 
think it poſſible for me ever to hear, a reaſon, why the Chamber is preferred, in the 
caſe before us. Corruption is here the leading offence; though it's rather infinuated;. 
than Armed. But in the caſes of ' Bacon, Midaleſer, ind Macclesfield, it was direftly 
averred, and the object of an Impeachment, which ended in the moſt exemplary Jalliog- 
Does the inſinuation, or averment, compared, account for the difference God forbid !— 

_ Conflruftive, and accumnlative are odious words. — In treaſon they have been made ſcourges 
of oppreſſion, by Parliaments affecting a judicial character. The 1% of Henry IVib, ex- 
poſtulates againſt the tyranny of them, in terms of the moſt pathetic ſimplieity : Ne 

* man ever knew how to behave, to do, or ſpeak, for doubt f ſuch ireaſons.”— The application of 
confirufive, and accamulative to other offences, never has been attempted by the Legiſlature 
tilf this Bill ſaw the light. If the ſeverity of proceedings like theſe, and the abſolute 
power of ſuch a Court, is even claimed by the occafion, they ſhould, at leaſt, adapt the 
rules of proof to the rules of Fuftice ; for, in proportion as the Court is more highs _ 
abfolute, the more correct, and exemplary ſhould be all its proceedings. | 
But let me aſk the individuals who form this Court, —aſk them, as men of Honor, whethes 15 
they have not been impreſſed, I won't ſay with prejudices, but with antipathies a little too 
intemperate, againſt every Eaſtern Governor who has made large acquiſitions to his Engliſh | 
fortune: Let me aſk them, as Judges, whether, if the charge of corruption were out of the 
way, they believe themſelves equal to the ſubtle argument of policy, which the Bill impoſes | 
upon them: Let me aſk them, as: Legiſlators, if they conſider the meaſure of devot 
ing one victim to - puniſhment | for the fin of * alone, as 9 or 9 | 


% 
* ** 
* FS. 0 
6. 
+ y 


_ ment from the: ſervice, before: be bas been beurd; in direct breach of thoſe very cove- 
zants which the Directors tell him that be has violated. The Sentence, a calumny, 5 
aud perwerſon of truth, unexampled.! It ends with partialitiet, which I 3 \ 


No, Sir; it's the inflevared guilt of corruption, that criniinates, at the mercy af pre- | 
Judice, every act, and every word of the culprit. If a bad motive is wanted, Corruption J 


ſupplies the defect: _— e Ke 0G is ae NO __ a oe” 


* * * * * 3 
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- Mutt n ten „ h Houſe api; "the wyin of thoſe. n 
ſeverities which have appteſſed the culprit; - and, in favog, Memes rough, a. - little 
agen bis chauter, which is deeply affected by the charge. 

He is an old ſervant of the India Company. With a public pirit which did kim 
iofinite honor, he firſt left the civil, for the military line, and was uniformly. diſtin- 
guithed by Lord chu approbation. The fatigues of an active ſervice, and a weak 
fate of health; obliged him to reſume the civil department.—He roſe to a ſeat in the 
Councit at Bengal; and Lord Clive, who ſuperſeded moſt of that Board in 1766, 
_ exempted him from their fate; affigning his peculiar merit as the ſole ground of that 
- exemption; He was a Director, four, or five years; and the deſtined ſucceſſor to 
Mr: Haſtings iv the year 1773. He was choſen Preſident of Madras in 1777, at the 
moſt critical moment of difficulty, and weight An impending war accompanied him. 


— He had: the diſguſted native to conciliate, - an exhauſted revenue to repair, and a 
defenſive to put in train againſt Hyder Ally's threatened hoſtilities; which he was alſo 


to vert, if he could. Never, in the whole of his public life, has one ſtain been dropt 
man public honor, till the Directors poured upon him their Philippic of the year 1781. 
„ in Much 17, of all the political enormities which are ſpread before you in 


his: Bill, the | Company: thanked: him, at a General Court, for bis active, and able ſer- 


vices : The King promoted him to the rank of Baronet, for the capture of Pondicherry. 


been dhe period of thoſe: thanks; and honors till 1781, (a year and a half) I aſk 
why the-reſehtment, Which is non ſo inexorable, ſlept? He has been a faithful, and 


an active ſervant, animated by one object, alone; the real intereſt of his employers : : 
He returns,: a dying man: What reception does he find? A Sentence of baniſh- 


any man living to- vindicate, or excuſe. — One of the Council is only 


though deep in all the ſuppoſed guilt of Sir Thomas Rumbold. And why. ? © bgca 
_ < he fights well, and is incapable of corruption.” Two others, who have coincided 


wich him in mo@ of his public meaſures, are diſmiſſed with him; but for how long a 
time? Reſtored” in leſs than a month; becauſe they differed with bim in two or three 


 _ meaſitres, which the majority of the Council purſued. 


r form a powerful body 


. their: vickico. — It's s. by chewy Landed, chat he made the Carnatic 


War, —and ran away from it. 


. The remittances of his own forme i "bis return dh had of torture is N 
HO for them by that cruel. Inquifitor, popular envy : A Bill in Chancery hangs. over him: A 
Aan Bill is enatted; for the declared purpoſe of making his property amenable to 
i Parliament. —Sir, L had the honor of proteſting againſt that Bill; for which no 


ſhadow of an example could be found, but the caſe of the Sourb-Sea delinquenes ; I took 


mme liberty of marking the palpable difference, between the two Bills, thus compared : 
_ _ Eurged, but in vain, that guilt was there confeſed, the amenable property forfeited, | 
0 * only to-enkure.the fund.—1 vent further, and uſed an argu- 


- ment, 
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ment, which I am ſorry now to call prophetic : I faid; thas-if the. compelted is- 
ventory ſhould be large, it would give colour to the infinuated corruption: if ſmall, in 


| compariſon to the general report, perjury would be ſuſpected, and that ſuſpicion circu- 


lated. Need I lament. the calumnies which at this moment form the loud whiſper of 
the day; or expreſs my firm perſuaſion, that no Judge will give his car to them? 
The remedy againſt all fſpicion of an evaſive account is open to Parliament; and if any 
one Member of the Court believes this account nnen the Bill n not ee | 
before that opinion is refuted, or confirmed. 

Orders have been ſent by the Directors to the Eaſt; STIR which I call _ no dther 
name than libel, and ſubornation of evidence: They bribe the informer, by. aſſuring to him 
a part of any corrupt acquifitions to the culprit's fortune, which he can bring forward; 
and they mark the corruption as believed by themſelves, though not proved in form. 

Two years of proſecution hovering over him have diſquieted every anxious mor | 
ment of an irritable mind, irritable as that of any man who hears me, in its . 
| of honor. 

He was indiſereer, and offered his defence before its time : — The Committee mould ; 
nt receive it, but the accuſer has caught here 4 there a feature of 1 it, omitting, * 155 
reſt, and mutilating even the extracts. | 
At laſt, he is to defend himſelf againſt A Bill, fo full of nets, and of traps, that is 
would endanger the pureſt virtue a Bill, fo cruel, that no e ok e or wg: N 
1 ee W merit half the e of +: 


* a 7 
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I 1 . Ut ai of ths inveſting) are 3 3 except as fin . A general de- 
impolicy, which has no buſineſs here, unleſs where it marks a bad motive to the act, — 


and conſequences of it injurious to the public. Let us analyſe the guilt.— He has 
diſobeyed the Orders of the Company: He has neglected his duty, as Preſident of 
| the Council at Furt St. George: He has committed acts of oppreſſion: He has violated 
| the public faith : He was corrupt. Why not proceed af Lam upon theſe charges? Was 


this Court preferred, becauſe. no Igel evidence could be found? L am bold enough to 


affirm, that I believe, it was; becauſe, I obſerve, that legal: evidence forms many allega- 
tions of the Bill; and we are told, that every allegation muſt be yerified, be it ever ſo 
inapplicable by the rule of Law to the terms of the charge: One of the Counſel has 
improved upon this idea; for he ſays, that every allegation criminates, that a deep ſting. 
lurks in every word of it, and that no patt of its venom. is thrown away... By ſuck: a 
doctrine, all the calumnies which malevolence can form, all the ſuſpicions, of an In- 
quiſitor, may be ingredients of this “ poiſoned chalicez”” and - Sir- Yom Rumbold _— 
Vindicate every paſſage of his life againſt them, as well as he can. 
2 Amongſt the various articles of i/legal evidence, whieh are averments * the Bill, can 1 
omit the opinion of certain witneſſes to the guilt of dr Thomas Rumbold : Can I forget, 
ehat he is aecuſed of doing « what the Court of Directors diſliked, and the Subordinate Gqun- 


&« cils diſapproved 2” Can I overlook the corruption of a ſervant, who-is-not even called _ 


his accomplice in a Bill which trembles at na falſehood, made bis ne N by the 
age ſuch as it is, unleſs he can prove, that he was not corruft̃· - 
Bill is partial, — obſcure, — out of temper, —— indefinite':. Many are it fats, 
which either point at no charge, or criminate others; many, ita palpable falſhoods, 
half truths, and fallacies of argument. The merces' of it are cu. -It Rates, in gentle 
28 that one article of conduct was c highly improper; A ſecond, particularly 
| of. agate 1 & third, ce '« precipitate ; 2 4 * 6 "A to practice. Are , > OP h 


[8] 
bor a Bill of Paint, and Penalties? wahr jundle i is the charm, which binds 
._ together.. 

- Bfeas are cruel 90 falſe 8 — 2 er in the . ich 1 thass. 
es here, no injurious conſequences: have been marked even by the accuſer, ex- 
cept Mar Ally 5 invaſion of the Carnatic. I ſhall have occaſion. to demonſtrate here- 
after, that Sir "Thomas Rumbold was not the cauſe of it, was. an enemy to what he believed 
the cauſe of it, and pointed his enmity like a man of honor; h it e a neſt 
of hornets, who would now ſting him to death: if they Rods | 

ende e of this, or that meaſure to injurious conſe nos, are no proofs of 

eee nl ir impoffible for two men to differ upon them. | 

The diſobedience of Orders, and breach of covenants, are not of Han Og pag La rk 7 pa? 

— be virtues : For example, if the motives were good, and the conſequences uſeful 

to the public; if the £4188 were impolitic, or unjuſt; if the covenants were too 

bc, and penal for implicit pe performance, without imury to the ſuperior bond of juſtice 
to the Company's intereſt. 

Are the Directors of the India Company always right ? Is every Order of - 
leur? Do their Councils never fluctuate ? Are they, to be received, and embraced, 
as witneſſes againſt the victim of their own premiliers but 'rgoGed, if reluctant wit- 

neſſes for him? b 
He S che (undefined) ſaivit of Ones y he ent has « 4 implied, 1 
<« he broke an A# of Parliament. Theſe crimes, if they can be ſo called, are, in the 
deepeſt hue of their guilt, injurious only to a confiruftive prohibition ; yet no allowance is 

- made for an ingenuous, though miſconceived opinion. The Council of Madras quar- 
relled with Bengal: Which of them was right ?—The reſt of the Board co-operate with 

3 r Thomas Ra * it's influence.” The minority are againſt him; —one of —_—_ a 
{him ;— he is a tyrant, if he perſeveres.” He oppreſſes the Zemindars ;” : 
be courts their favor,—courts it, even by corrupt appliances to it.. He is rich, 2 
. muſt account for every fix-pence of his wealth :” * enen at loot Ray 

| 2 this floor, a very ſingular place for i it! | 

- The corruption infinuated is of this kind: An Aa of: the whole Conneit.; is, by i 
, the Bill, repreſented as the reſult of corrupt prafiices.” Ho the reſult of them? 

a praQtices ? Whoſe practices? The perfect innocence of Sir. Thomas Rumbold is 
_.- conliſtent with every word of this allegation.—A// the Members of the Council, but 
die, may have been corrupted; or all of them not corrupt, may have been in- 
ae by others who'were. Bribery, Sir, and ertortion, or peculate, are offences capable 
- of a d charge, as well as proof. Lor Macclegielſ s impeachment is a contraſt very 
LE” WE to the character of this Bill.—It ſtates e ee with minute accu- 
3 of detail, and the moſt pointed averment. 

f As to the reſt of the Bill, —it's a collection of hard names, phos: the bett ——— 
cate would be too generous to adopt. The figure of Deipbobus in nnn was not 
more deformed, and mutilated, than is the culprit of this volume. 

The Counſel ori it, however, to their perſonal honor, have ee their mating. in : 
tat reſpect, without prejudice to their zeal ; have remembered the delicacy which is 
due to parties accuſed ; have marked the native Uberality of their mend; and the 
= —_— in both of them, has reflected honor upon the Mar. ; 
In every word, and ſyllable, of this infidious compoſition, 'Sir.-Thomas Rumbold is 
8 to pick out his own erimes though his .conſcience makes him dull at theſe diſco- 
veries : But if he ſays nothing, —* You don't explain,” _—_ ie. eee to ek | 
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5 againſt the calumnies of unauthenticated ſuſpicion, I deſie to have it underſtood, 


| 8 — inſinuates corruption : — At à diſtance from Sir Thomas Rumbold, the facts are 


ee 


5 Ls 1 


Every allegation ſtabs in the dark, as- fancy and ee; point the wea· 
The certainty of charge required by the | Law is of no technical nature: 


" rte the accuſed againſt imputations unforeſeen; the, Judge, againſt the embar- at 


raſſment, which ariſes from an artful combination of indefinite materials. 
I conjure the, Houſe to weigh theſe preliminary objections; but, above all, to refiſt 


the dangerous topic of ors policy, while "they fi i in n Fudge 7 1 _ charge of 0 : 


a nature. 
Hitherto the arguilutrs is otic to the equity of the jutifdi®tjon, or to 1 : 


fingular frame of this Bill. Not that I reſt upon it as forming a peremptory and ab. 
ſolute plea; but I call it in aid, as giving juſt alarm to the Houſe, and requiring, at. 


leaſt, their jealouſy againſt new experiments it . 58 955 1 . been 
: of: fuch Fre ſeverity, if not . 


”S 


8 — 
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defence of eee ee the fats will Jahan PE tar Fs 1 Vi res: 1 
order of the charge; — for I ſhall begin, by diſproving the corrupt influence, to which 2 
all his political meaſures have been directly, or indirectly referred; 2 no Judge, — SUNOS ang. 
while, the ſuſpicion of that influence hangs over his mind, can fairly decide upon the 7: [5B 
guilt, or innocence: of the: meaſures chemſelves. Let, though: I ſhall vindicate him "i 


that if I; were his advocate in a Court of legal juftice,'T ſhould put him into the 

hand of his) beſt Counſel, the Judge, for his defence againſt a charge, which defeats 

itſelf, by ſtating, as tlie ſole ground of it, evidence which the Law would refuſe to 

bear. But the delicacy of his honor, and the reſpect which he owes: to the Jealous 

eye of the public, oblige me to vindicate him againſt an arraignment, which no Judges 

unleſs he ; ſported with his oath, would have ſuffered his proſecutor to fend. 5 
Tree times, in the Bill, he is argued into the ſuſpicion! of a I motive —It's . 


eren ſtated as a fad, either proved, or deſtined for prof. 


Here, Sir, I make one general remark, as applicable to every part "ofthe Bill, 


— 


ſtated with accuracy, and elearneſs; but as they approach him, they become indefinite. | — an hy | 


For example, the corrupt agreement between Sitieram Ranze and Sir Thomas: Rum- 7 
bold's private Secretary, is particular, and complete ; but when the corruption of Sir 


"Thomas Rumbold himſelf, is brought upon the carpet, hom does the charge of it eriminate 
| him? „, A certain act, in which the Council of Medras were unanimous,” was brought 


about by (LY corrupt practices. I, again remark upon this allegation, that it may be 


verified, and aſcertained, tho Sir Thomas : Rumbold:was not guiltier of thoſe corrupt 
Frractices than myſelf, or any man who hears me; for if all the members of Council 
but himſelf, or the majority of them, were corrupt, or the caſting vote alone, or the 


Secretary alone, who, without appriſing the Council of bis motive had e g o 
2 act; it would {till bea meaſure brought abunt E corrupt prattite n 5 * 
 Twite in the Bill it's preſumed, upon illegal evidence, that Sin Thomas Rumbold was 


; bribed for ſpeciat purpoſes, which are ſtated ; and, it's inferred, by the lump, 
from his. remittances: to Europe, or the mode 3 them, that he has made a corrupt 


a acquiſition to his property. When I ſtate 7heſe articles of infomated* corruption, I am 
not ſure, that I ſhould not for three ſubſtitute tires hundred. One of the "advocates = 


Mina "ne OP: A 8 were offences of e e if guilt ne” „„ 
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for the Bill, after ſtating a variety of meaſures purſued by the Board of | Madras told . 
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Firit branch of Shall 8 wich 8 Shed The fact | d upon ack the accuſer 1 feemed 


That , L his charge, us the! Bill itſel£ analyzes it, has ige pern 
r akgseel The 


— | Grunt, be e tf coplirigiet; Jr ae ber a peouliar 
berween them; independent of that which is attractadꝭ by che öffice : 
2. © Redhead engaged, by a corrupt agreement wich Siticram' Rau, that h/ would 
ac cauſe ſour propoſitions to be obtained. 
3- © Sir Thomas Remote acting as s Prefident of the Council a Madras, reogenmended 


de «ths -Board "for rheſe meafures : The Sen approves er them, 0 and 200P 2 


23 * 3 8 1121 yt E 2 18 PP 2 211 5 Ay 10 1 128 


GED = — Sr Thomas Rumbold, and he Council i Mates re parties in 
| & this gement“ . nt 27 5 
= M Fats at's left es mark the perit ef an indefinite charge; and Incclovane proofs, by a 
mne Kriltiogtopic of argument, chan is given to mu by the Manner in: Which: the 
aceuſer's este fancies. that he has brought this corrupt agreement home to Si- 
Thomas Ranbold.” One ſtiould naturally have conjectenied the inſimuation of the Bill to 
be this, that 8 Thomas ' Rimbold either had a ſhare im the lack: of rupees, or the 
whole of it. No:; the ſervaut had the whole of it; and the maſter had, WRatever the 
nl ies can give to him. I the ſervant had a lack of rupees, heu- many lacks: 
© had the ales“ The moſt refined ingenuity could not have dreamt ef this expe. 
dient; aud yet the Counſel ſays it would be an eſtimate of guik, which he would lay 
before a Jury at Guildhall. That Counſed is famous. for his air; but he will excuſe e, 
_ if upon this occafion-F conſider him as guilty of none, but that whick Lbcks ed 


4 


- 


out, by ſaying, that wir preſents 4 picture to the furcy, and aſſembles which: 

„ have tio obvious, or: true fimilitude?” In proportion; therefore, as the lanees 
ne i bus or drur, eee, Tac pn her ground the wi oft, 
E x 165 283 maten 7 £ bs, obama 


of the! mad x The 1 


„ eee the:wito by the intrigue. 
5 three gives the aſcending feale, for the benefic of / ſuch an argument. Why not 
: f 1 the maſter through the ſervant of the ſervant? Irs only es calculate | 
the diſtance of rank between them, and the ſum will be found. 25 | 
1 I muſt hers take notice of che fingular manner in which this agreement has been ad- 
5 ————— No proof, that ſucks an agreement was ever executed, 
| but an Bags paper, unantcſted and without ſignatute, found in Redbeads cuſtody at 
his death, and calling itſelf the copy of an original in the Gentoo language. No proof 
5 1 | thar fuck. an original over cxiſted : 4 ee oi 8 wat; rd 
5 8 gain the pariy accuſal. 
. Ho then is it evidence Ant . Thus: « Every allegation of u Bill, Manie or 
mia, muſk be verified : A paper which pur ports to be the copy of an agreement 
. ͤ——— bis, and conſequently good evidence of a 
x . act which oriminates bim, ad this: fact clearly does: It's therefore good evidence 
5 iy wma . 
I | Tod umes, 
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1 
aſſumes, nite this paragraph procords, chat Rrabend is the parry ccd. But igaimft 
whom is the evidence, thus given, received? Againſt whom will it operate? The Hloaſe 
have ſaid: Not againſt Sir Thomas Riimbold, unleſa the accuſer proves him un acedm- 
& plice. But che aceuſer has told you,” by his Counſel, that 1 7 allegation crimi- 
ares 3 ; that .nothing alleged is to be thought nugatery. 

I deny, that it's evidence againſt Redhead himſelf: It imports no confelioh, that he 
aut corrupt agreement. This agreement may have been aneretuted, and retained 
the ſubject of treuty alone between Sitteram Nause and Redhead: | It thay have been 
only offered by Sittefam Raune, or imindid only to be offered by Redbzad: © Much ſeſs 
can it be evidence againſt the accomplice named in it: For even, if taken as a 
confeſſſon, it can be no evidence againſt an aceomplice: Comviftion is evidenee againſt 
him: Why? Becauſe that is legal evidence of the fact againſt the party convicted. 
But how is the agreement between thoſe parties evidence againſt the only perſon; who is 
to be affected by it here? I don't appeal to any technical rule; but 1 alk thoſe printiples, 
which are efſettial to meager nog and good faith between fan, arid man, State, and Sub- 

jrct e good heart, and the policy of an able Government, if 

; * wire-drown prions . ean 6 bonortbiy, or fafely teceived, as teſtimonies 
guile? 
Suppoſe a depending: f at ths bourd of Treaſury; : call it den 1, if you pleaſe 
The Firſt Lord recommends it; the Board agree with him; and it conies var; that his 
private Secretary was bribed by the fuitor.— Is the Firf Lord etimihal, 25 guilty of that 
bribe, "nd og ec LE pt ar hdr ce that ok Would pion him . 
ber? 287; 26 88 2 

: "Pur the C Cale of a fir MiniſteF ar u Ste ef Rv trist) r dee? One r che 

ol erent powers who makes a point · at our Court for this or chat conceffion, bribes 
iniſter s Commis, or political ſervant of any Kind, with à view to it—ls the 

22 corrupt, becauſe the ſervant of that Miniſter ondertock 0 obtain what the 

| Nniſter afterwards Prepoſed, aud the Cabinet apptoved?ꝰ 

Put the eaſe ef a * Lord Mmsfield as decided a j date aufe ectdrivdidhy'; 


5 a leaſt, in the general opinion It's proved, chat his t was corrupted by the 


ſucceſsful anrageniſt: Weuld the Houſe calt this great Judge to this — and make 

kim anſwer” for cke ſervant's guilt, by the r ir n 

The Caſe of Lori Baron was that of bribery, paſſing through fervan tf the Chan- 

cellor himſelf: Bat who dreamt of provitig h corruption by irs ; or of calling upon 

E Wee en, Which the acer had nor en able to fix upon 
211. 101 3% Of: 

_ » Profumptions: 0 e une Sende bnec y bur flere, ehiey dre more fable; 
and refined, than preſumptions can ever be, with" effeck, in favor of imicencr. Its 
2r:ſumpd, that becauſe Redhead was  priviite” Secretary to % Ton Nas, Ke 
 poſlelltd- 4% his political, and perſünal confidence; profitmed, that Sr Thomas Bunde 

and the Couneil were appriſed of Nedbradir partiality for Serran Rz“; and preſumed, 
chat he prevailed upon them to pals a Reſolution for the befiefit of Sttteram Rae, in 
the artieles enumerated, It's preſumel, that d, Thomas Rimmbotd knew, it wat a corpigt 
agreement; that gave birth to the partiatiry off Redbead for His accomplice i in that 
vorruption; preſumed, - that ir was, in truth, à corrupt agreement for the benefit of 
Sir Thomas Numbold; through his private Secretary, who' aldhe was to appear in it; 
and preſumed, that all the reſt of the Council were co Pep jon through. bim, or th - 
bim; by means of this agreement. It's prifimed, thut 450% this ac of corrup- 
rion, which expoſed him to à ſervant; in " pteferetice | to a more direct, and 2 ſafer 


Nenn nn Sitteram Raue * ; bay Prefumed, that all the Council were 4 
; | C2 * 


% 


Tia 1 


mtmtupted, in propoion to 8 lack of raee, (he fur engaged in the Sun of thei 
1 | Prefident) by the rule of | three; £1 #57 At 8 437183 81. n 362 
= FHlere too is one of many attempts in this Bill, to. Aue the: batthen: of conf 
upon the aceuſed. The Secretary is corrupt: His maſter is a party in that e | 
66 tion, till he can diſprove the- intercourſe -between them, as accomplices.” 

To all theſe new, and fingular experiments of ſuſpicion, I anſwer this ; At the 
time of this corrupt agreement the Secretary had loſt the only confidence MITE bis 
employer had ever; placed in him; a confidence. official, and peculiar to his depart- 
ment. e ROE ig een ba "os: howlly, 
Giparged.. from the ſeryice.. - | * 

That is not all: He was 3 r= . oY ae bo, S. Thomas Rubel! 
himſelf; and his diſcovery of the corrupt intercourſe between them was 838 
55 The inguiſtor may reply upon us here, and fay:: This quarrel was a ne - 
le him joy; of che diſcovery, and leave him in poſſeſfion of it. 
FC. agreement was executed, if at all, upon the iſt of July, 2008s = On the 
20th. of. July, i in- that year, Sir Thomas Rumbold. propoſed tre of the four meaſures; 
adding another, and more important, but omitting the fourth... During that period no 
dont dene exiſied between them; and the Secretary complained, in private letters 
- _to:his * chat he was not favored with; Sir; Thomas Rumbold's confidence. . 
2 Fineſſe again! Theſe complaints were concerted, . and ſuborned.” But he com- 
plained at A ſubſequent. period, that B. UHEVET -, Sir Thomas, Rumbold as confidence. 
- © Mare fineſſe!” Auguſt the 11th, of the ſame.year,,2778,he wazidiſmilied: The fourth — 
| meaſure was not even ſuggeſted by Sir Thomas  Rumbold, or laid before the Council, 
1 the . October, and then, apparently at be requeſ.; of Aue brother - 
the party moſt concerned in it. | We 
8 72 the Bill. flat ſtates the coincidence between 1 650 . prior en which Redbead's 
55 agreement engaged: him. to obtain, and thoſe * adopted by the Board, including 
Lino part of that agreement, it ſays ; 4 That in ſubſtarce. this was a: direct pars. 
e of the. zent. Fit, I don't. perfectly underſtand c dirctt purſuance 
& of. an agreement in ſubſtance ; Nor, ſecondly, can I. at all gueſa, how it; came to 
Pe, that Fiteram Rauxe, having omitted his appointment as Duas to his brother in 
the corrupt agreement, tained. it from the Council ; unleſs they were of opinion, 
| that; it was 2 meaſure of ſound. policy ;—-Nar can I farm a; judgement, of the rea- 5 
5 * ieh .induced chem, if sccomplices in the corruption, to defer: the -refitution, = 
8 i, the fort, one of the meaſures. exprefled in the agreement; eſpecially as it ſeemed a - 
| ; obvious af e to en ver for his — that his be and ales, 1 


ty 3 — well of the. Coun 
N r — It would; I agree, e | 

. we mealures were new gt. could only have been, communi y Sitieram 
wens this corrupt 3 — Bahn, Ae upon the records of 

| ; ion ?— Wha „i the policy, and guſtice of them 

| bad it "then in view to countera& the Wagener 

ee cheſs mene neee e. 

the maſter, was corrupt? The inquiſitor will day: 

t of, the Golden Spur. But. br could. not uſe that 
„that could not if he had formed n, dit 
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I would argue fron the ind rect attempt upon the maſter, through the ſervant, 
Gif the agreement had even that object in view); Firſt, that Sitteram, the-corruptor, 
had no direct influence over the maſter ; — 2. That he conſidered the nr as n 
accomplice of the ſervant. + - be 15 

But what is the agreement Read the ond of: it; No promiſe of x money t to „ dip | 
Thomas Rumbold; no covenant on the part of Redhead, that he will uſe any aſcendant 
over him, for the purpoſe in view. He engages only for himſelf, in general terms, 
that he will cauſe the four propoſitions: to be obtained. Vet, if Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold was a party in the agreement, or ſo given out by ; Redhead himſelf, the uſe of 
his name would have been a very obvious expedient :- It would have intitled” the 
Secretary to a better premium, and yet would not have expoſed, or committed * 

7 homas Rumbold, if his privity in the contract was to be a ſecret. 
But how could Nedbead alone induce the corruptor to intruſt him . als 
de could he ſtate the four propoſitions if he had not been enabled by Sir Thomas Rum- 
4 hols: confidence in him, to ſuggeſt them? I anſwer, by another queſtion: 
Is it impoſſible, that a Secretary of Sir Thomas Rumbold; though: not in his particular 
confidence, may have diſcovered, either from his papers, or from converſation with 
others of the Council, or from the obvious policy of thoſe meaſures, and the recent 
approbation of them upon record, that Sitteram Rauꝛe wauld - ſucceed: in them ?—Is 
it impoſfible, that, appriſed of that information, or conjecture, he ſhould ſtart. many 
dithculties to Sitteram Rauze, and make a merit of his own abilities in eounteract- 
ing them? That Redhead, ꝛuas a cheat of this kind, and that he attempted by fimilas - 
arts to impoſe upon others, we ſhall prove in his conduct by the Nabob of Arco. 

Mr. Petrie, his confidential friend, and Executor, is a witneſs, called by the 
accuſer; ; and be has told the Houſe; that he never ſaw, knew, or heard of any 
circumſtance, ' from which he inferred, that Sir Thomas Rumbold og the leaſt WH „„ 

| lege of the corrupt agreement, before the Secretary's death. 3. 
But he knew of it after the Secretary's death; and ana ir 9000 5 e 3 he 7 
« fat upon it as Judge of appeal from the decifion of the Mayor's Court, which had given 
. the lack of rupees to the Executors; he reverſed that infamous judgement ; and 
* ſo far he did right; but he buried thoſe proceedings in oblivion, for the purpoſe. of 
ſcreening bis own ſhare in the guilt.“ It's impoſfihle to be ſerious in the anſwer 
to this charge. Firſt, he concealed what he had no power to conceabs for thoſe 
proceedings are not under his controul. 2. He concealed what he communicated: 
For the charge of his privity in the corrupt agreement is built upon the Come 
pany's notice of theſe proceedings im the Mayor's Court, ſent, in courſe, by bim. 
3. As to his merit of reverſing the Judgement, coupled with his demerit of con- 
cealing| it, the argument is much too deep for me. —If his plan was, to- coc el, 
hy ſhould he reverſe the Judgement, eſpecially. if he could prove to the Exechu- 
tors, chat Redbhead acted for bim, and the lack ef rupees: was therefore his due? But [ 
| 
J 


he diſclaims all this merit of reverſing a Judgement fr a lack e rupees. . The 
appeal, was upon ſarm ; and though it appears, that the corrupt agreement made a 
part of the records tranſmitted by the inferior to the appellant Court, (which may p 
bind him ſtrictly with judicial notice af it) in fact he was perfectly ignorant, of it > 
Yet ſuppoſe him, if you ꝑleaſe, acquainted: with it: What chen. ? 6 He-concealed: 5 
then appeltant proceedings, b which bis. knowledge of che agreement would harr: 
« appeared,” Here again 1 i anſwer, that he could-not conceal them: But, (2) f 


well prove, that he. put then on, board; the. firſt vella yn fila for Europe, in . 
"Rm" courſe, and ig al r > Nags fn 
| 


3 


Bill ef pains," and penalties > Nor could the Government have proſecuted the: Secretary, 
if alive, becauſe he would not have been a ſervant of the Company; and their inter- 

- ference — ne who are not their Nn had been uniformly iſap 

n home. | 


Ä Wes de corruption of Sir Thomas Aeby dees | 


| Randle, one ſhould think him fafe againſt any imputation, arifing from the Secretary's in- 
Snuated* conne&tion with him in that concern. But another argument has been eireu- 
kued,” out. of doors, and may reach the members of this Houſe :—< The Bitt has 


ns purpold to connect Redbead, and Sir Thomas Rumbold, as accomplices; but it flates | 


this corruption, confined only to thoſe who appear in it, as an article, in ſpecie, 

| <-of that general pillage, to which the Zemindars were expoſed- by their joutney to 
Ms,; a meaſure of Sir Shana Rumbold's Government, and an offence, for which 
_ whe myſt anſwer to the public.“ It's forgot by this ingenious - refinement, that 
Kum Ranze was ' found''at Madras by Sir Thomas Rumbold, and had come, of his 


OY G 30 Na not ptoceed upon this — Againſt whom? 
An we ahbe of che Geperted Secretary 1 never heard, bey were liable to a 


own accord. It's forgo!,” that: he was no Zomindar, but a Company's renter of theis 


own land. - It's forgot; that he came from the Subordinates, who ave called groſs 
<< peeulators” by the-accuſes himſelf, peeulators, by/ concealing whoſe corruption Sir Thomas 
An & ſeems, committed another offence to the Company, and the public. 


-But how am 1 to be/ ſure, that the Howe wilt adopt this onfined uſe of Redbead's 
guilt: It means to faſten upon the party 


—— — inſinuates deeper 
„ accuſed a ſuſpicion, at leaſt, of his corrupt privity in that agreement. One of the 
- _ _ Counſel, indeed, wick a manly. conceſſion, much to his honor, ſaid, in ſo- many words, 


* ꝶ6ꝶ⅛ m nr III, 


that . Kadbeads guilt was not. Sir Thomas" Rumbold*s/ guilt; and that no evidence had 


He N eonnected them in chis agreement. — He too was the Counſel, who eloſed the evi- 
5 dence, and who told us truly, that his peculiar province was to mark, which of the 


charges" were proved. Yet the Counſel; who opened: the Bill had informed us, that 


every part of the * allegation: reſpecting the oorruption of Redhead, meant' a charge 
«of "Sr Themes Rumbold#s corruption, or weant nothing (in which alternative he 
ſpoke witch opt K but he added, „ that it ſhould' be rather fuppoſed an effi- 
_ © cient, than a nugatory eee I We got pes 
_ © mothing, 28d maſt "not e confidered- as een away.” 4 


pick ie out as an infinuated' e charge, becauſe the poſition of it in the Bill forms a 


chain of 
agreement” with Sinan Nause, and that of the Reſolutions by the Council, (which 


d ennesdted wich it) 4 that Sitteram Rauze made remittances, before Marelv 1778, 


* f à confiderable” amount, in corn, and ſpecie-; remittances, known to Si Themas 
4: Rembold;j and the Council at Madras” The fact is, that our” friendt, the Subordinates, 


any in 1778, wrote a letter to the Counoit, accuſing Sitteram' Rauze of thoſe remittances. 


eee 


: Diinuated" corruption is never to end. Þ am now-w make # defence againit an- 
_ other ſuſpicious fact; prefitd in aid, as collateral evidenoe of the ſame corruption. 


We are told, between the allegation of Neubeads corrupt 


i letter, 3 remittanees were made ? Sitteram, when challenged witn 


them, denied fact Fhus fur it ſtands upon affertion, or denial,. and the reſpec- 


tive credit of beck, Dur Who are the Subordinates ? One of the Counſel: for the + 
- accuſer dan ten us: — Thoſe very men, © whole repreſentations, according to him,” 
8 Upon this oceaſton too, they Rad a peculiar, and marked” 

the Comet eee 4 recent victory of 


* 


8 


Verweer- Keen at Madam and 
| TFPadul 


* 


_—___ —_——— —— 2 — — — 


— 


— 


ca 1 


— at the Sabordiuate, for PO leafs bf um Hrtely, e the Com. 
any's land in the Chicacole diſtrict. Suteram was a tell tale againſt them He could 
25k be too much diſcredited. — Accordingly, the whole turn of © this letter, and of 
another, à little prior to it, marks the influence of chat ſpirit: Nor ean I produce 
in the cauſe a more decifive mark of their” partiality, chan a charge, which in this 
letter is thrown upon Si/teram: It is, that he owes à forigbis rent, which they 
ſtate as a very alarming circumſtance; while in this very Sabordinate, the annual tri- 
bute of the Zemindury land, a ſum __— all eee to his rent, was in arceas 
for the whole amount of it. 

But other ſuſpicions throw Altered 1 . cale. . et . the — r 
foecie ſeparately, compared, and aſcertained : The corn may have beets the moſt "as 
fiderable part of the remittance.— Madras is the market for corn from che Northern Git. 
cars, —and March is the —_— acorn he ee the December ape 

to that marker; 

2338 ſtates the W 85 to hve colteted:{cr3 ooo. fn hot; eb 
ws! had fcarce begun to occupy z- for he was not let into 'Dofleſfion till January. 
It's almoſt, if not quite, impoſſible : At leaft it mnſt' have been the reſult of ex- 
treme oppreſſion over the cultivators of the land; and it was the duty of the Sub 
iinates to check that oppreſſion. Awate of this obvious argument, they fenee it 

off by the fallacy of Rating, that, as the leaſe was granted at - Madras, they hang "iy 

controul over it.— The fact is, that. all the leuſes are made out at Madras: 905 , 

But What concert) had Sir. Thomas" Rumboll in thee 'remhittiinees Arber had been „ 

made, before he arrived at Maura Why, too, maſt it be aſſumed, that Sram Rad „ 
made this remittance, for any corrupt purpoſes) Why not for his expenees at MA. 

as, ineurted fince the November preceding? Why not for profit By the ms of his 

corn, with a view to the improvement of his revenue ay not for both? 0352088 

He confirmed his own credit, when he denied this fact, by nag mw 

which has been proved, namely, that he had ordered the firſt payment of his 

rent; a payment, which in fact was made in two months after the reſtiittance —_ | 

Whats the inferenee Either, thut he made no ſuch Teinittdtice to Midres,. of the 

amount ſtated” by his enemies, "the Sabor dintates, or, if he did; that his view 5 it was 

either to enable a future payment, or to reimburſe à ſum, which ke” bad. inyeſted, 

for that 28 in the e Sp ak 
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| Babs" m_ Hong SO" en W n e of PPV FL | want ber The. toppled 
„member of the Ceuneil— The Bill, indeed, often Fares the pecufzur 2ivity, and Fon 1 
hene ef dir Thomas Rumbold over them; but uc prof is given of it. If thets 1 2 ie Comal 
difference between him and the other mecberg 6 the Counelt, el, inflirence over 57; 
Vim 255 — more natural fuppoſition. W WP 10 000 "i | 
The Bill, indeed, ſays, they built their nt upon Bis re ious >. 
But they nad before them all bit bar pon The retords of 8 . — 
pany wete open to ſhem, as they were t6 bim; They had öftener in 
and had better local knowledge of the ſubject. Five of them had been rr | 
in Subotditiate ſtations: Two, had recently recommended, upon record, three of the 
four propoſitions which the Secretary Was to obtain: : Two, had recently, acred in 
the Committee of Circuit. © - = 
What is activity, and | influence 7 Ts it the leren or duty, or tits atekndür * 


1 2 and character? If Sir Thomas 2 <auata as e . 2 more Wo” truſt 


+ 
3 


| '\ „ 
455 | ag bs him, why, in the next breath, are we old, that be was an Profdent, 
| aud ſhould only have acted as one of the Council? nid od: ns bart se 
s Preſident, it's his peculiar duty, to lay propoſitions before the Council, and | 
| give his reaſons pon them. In every act, which is made is crime by the Bill, he 
performed f duty, and this duty alone: He performed it, in the articles 
SL : L. us. The Board agreed with him, Noyes without a diſſentient voice. It 
85 : Was, from that moment an act of / theirs ; if it be a Reſolution: of this Man: 
ENF For, which: they, are to anſwer, though a motion of an individual member may 
Y have brought it forward, and recommended it. Did he bully the Council, ot 
Dorrupt, or cheat, them? They are as criminal as himſelf, if he ſo dealt with them. 
5 But mark the time, in which this widae influence takes its birth. Lord Pigot had juſt 
: been recalled: for bit tyranny: over the Council: A new Board is formed with a 
| right of controul over their Prefident ; a controul, not only better aſcertained, but 
5 | . guarded, and ' ſecured. —Such an independent Council, India never. ſaw. Their: ſala- 
| | ties were: fixed: They could receive no appointments. to office, and emolument, as 
their Prefident's gift. Hie had nothing, as Prgident, but a painful pre-eminienct of 
Jaborious duty, in preparing the materials of judgement, and putting them in train. 
Vet when, ſo ſhackled, he offers his firſt propoſition, which the Council, thus inde- 
. pendent of him, anazimoyſly. approve; the Bill calls it. bis act, though his maſter 
Tells bim it's theirs, and muſt ever be | ſo conſidered..— But, When he differs from 
- member of the Council, he is a tyrant, if he perſeveres...// 120 1 
ebe wnanimity of his Council is, in fair argument, a very e f det to 
che meaſures, which ve recommended, and the Board adopted. It's not enough to 
Jay: £ The reſt of the Council may have been corrupted; may have been cheated.” c. 
"OT 7 Prove the corruption; Prove the cheat; but, up eee e Proof give 
78 I RT, Do = mw i Ws er Auer a er 19 r ln on £53 
5 2 14 Prat 6 1 
= 1 1 "LEA . 3 3 90 er motives g nin o Hb to, gre doo gy or 
= 5 ; the Council to dopt,. the four meaſures, which are. ſtated: in the agreement be- 
EC men bis official .; „ ad . Sitteram Raue, I could there : cloſe; the de- 
3 5 : _ Fenoe of theſe. _ propoſitions - themſelves ; for the internal merit of them is not arraign- | 
5 IS © though to one of them (the reconcilement of the two brothers) an externa! 
. © objeQton is urged, affecting the manner of it alone. But I ſhall vindicate every 
dus of che meaſures, and à fifth propofition, (the appointment of Sitteram to be his 
. Ito? ut 12 8 Duan) which is not contained in the. agreement, but connected with it by 
= hat fingular . phraſe. of the Bill, „a direct purſuance of the agreement, in fabſlance. 
1 * ph. ſhall prove all theſe meaſures to have been wiſe, honorable, and juſt arrangements, 
J Tor the Company's intereſt. - Here, the argument of - innocence operates reciprocally 
deten the motives, and the 4857: If the motives imputed are diſproved, I. inter, by 
Fir, and found principles of reaſoning, that his real motives were blameleſs, at leaſt, 
if not meritorious ;—It's not therefore itely, that his meaſures themſelves will diſhonor Ce» 
him: On the other hand, if the, aveaſufes WP to his hone The wwe, to PAD. are 
| . t. Lien to have been criminal.” 5 
mm truth, ſo obvious was the political neceſſity, 2s well as juſtice of the mea- 
. > » has that it required conſummate artifice in the Secretary to repreſent them 
=; 5 3 1 Suppoſe him to "have . as attended with any hazard of their —_ 1 
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ron th am now: come to uns cane n of the Nabob over rt Council! 
T (unanimous again!) by which he obtained a leaſe of the Faghire land for three. 
Fears. Here I thank, and bleſs the reluctant mercy of the accuſer, who, by ex- 
55 rending his calumnies to this refinement of ſuſpicion, has enabled me, not only to * 
diſprove it, but mark, at the ſame time, the peril of deſerting principles, upon, 
the competency of evidence: He has alſo enabled me, to expoſe the character of 
this notable Secretary in its genuine colours, E a ee in which the partys 
accuſed by this Bill, could have no concern. 

Here too, (which is a little whimſical, ) the averment is bolder, though A its 3 
is weaker, than upon the other article of corruption. There, he has connected Sit- 
teram, through the Secretary's agreement, with all the Council; but the connection 


Second branch 


of the charge: 


That Sir Thames + 


as Cor 


rupted by the 
;- rnd Z 


is only infinuated. — Here, the Bill ſtates expreſsly the Nabob's offer to the Secretary, 


as a circumſtance, which 66 Mord. OR to fuſpert ne pu * of the ae . Was: 
corruptly obtained. 
The Counſel for the Bill fore abi * Houle, of 5 Thomas: Rumboli's cc a 
44 i derful predileftion for the Nabob” — He reminds them, of the rupees deſtined by the 
Nabob for the Secretary: of Sir Thomas: Rumbold,- and of the leaſe to that ſame 


| Nabob, the ©: Secretary's: friend,” as 2 meaſure, ſtrongly recommended by the 6 Fecre· 


© tary's maſter.” I anſwer, and ſhall demonſtrate the fact, not only, that, in general, 
Sir Thomas Rumbold acted with no partiality for the Nabob, but that in this article, the 
corrupt underſtanding between them, ſuggeſted by the accuſer, could not have operated. 
Dates, are often deciſive grounds of argument. Upon the 11th of Auguſt, in 1778, 
_ the Secretary was turned away by Sir Thomas Rumbold, and accuſed. Why turned away? 
and upon 20bat- ground accuſed ? His dependence at the Durbar (the Court of 
dhe Nabab) forfeited his poſt of Secretary to the Governor, and Preſident of Madras, 
becauſe it was injurious. to the only confidence, which had ever ſubſiſted between 
them, and was implied by the nature of the office, — The leaſe of the Jagbire was 
_ firſt recommended by Sir Thomas Rumbold the 4th of October, 1778. 80 that, ac- 
. cording to thoſe: dates, compared, the argument will proceed thus. At ſome; 


“ indlefinite period, before the 1ith of Auguſt, 1778, the Nabob, through the Se- 


60 cretary of Sir Thomas Rumbold, corrupted him, and obtained a ſubſequent leaſe 


of the Jagbire by that corruption. While the corruption operated, but up- 


«wards! of à month before Sir Thomas Rumbold paid the value for it, he, the 
e mafter,; turned away this inſtrument of the bargain, for the expreſs offence- of 


1 oourting the Nghob, in prejudice to his duty as the ſervant. A leaſe of the Jagbire, ſo 


ce obtained, is firſt recommended after the diſmiſſion of that Secretary. A the 
% Council of Madras, October the Ath, grant a leaſe of the Japbire lands to the 
4% Nabob of : Arxcot, upon the terms of a loſing - bargain to bim; and forced upon 


. him! by the terror of diſpoſſeffion. ©. The Secretary to one of that Council 
% (who is alſo Prefident : of the Board) happens to die before the -meaſure is re- 


& commended, and by his will, dated the goth of September, 1778, repreſents the 
« Nabob to have ordered, that he, the teſtator, ſhould receive à lack of TUPCES $ 
which the Executors are directed, in the ſame will, to recover, for the benefit of 
< his. eſtate. Inference: © The leaſe. of the Jaghire was corruptly obtained. 
No date of the ſuppoſed order is marked in this reference to it; nor is it ſtated, 


as having been a toritien order.—No written order to that effect, is found; and yet this 


verbal order, without- a er is made pe to. | the * 'd6 che Jarre er 
| as a date. * 9115 Gin D eu 4 a n bnd : Inns! At 


* * 
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But magin a date of the order, at any period, in the range of as teſtator's 

_ life: it before the \'diſmiffion'? - Look at this zoauderfal prruiledtion for the. ew: FA 
on the L of July, 1778, che lateſt period, in which, before the diſmiſſion of i 

5 Secretary, Sir Thomas Rumbold's opinions upon the ſubject appear. He is then, at 


f leaſt, no partizan ef the Nala; for he arrazigns his want of punctuality, and re- 


/ ommends advertiſements, for the purpoſe of diſcovering with firictneſs the value of, 


3 the land, from the terms, which may be offered by competitors for it, and well ſecur- 


ed.—A meaſure, which gave particular umbrage to the Nabab, though framed in found; 
policy, as the event proved. Was it after the diſmiſſien? Was it, in other words, 


berween *he' 1 1th of Auguſt, the date of it, and the goth of September, the date of 
the will? Here then, we are to lock for this prodiloction again. Upon the 28th of 
Auguſt, the Nabob makes his Hirſt offer to, rent the Jagbire. What ig that offer 2 
Not the lofing bargain to bim, which has taken place in fact; but a loſing bargain 
ta the Company, which hs pbeferred, and which an order of the Directors authoriſed ; 
A leaſe from year to year, upon the old covenants; for he refuſed the news. 
| What's che fate of this offer? The Board, aud their Prefident, refuſe to accept of 
> They had, upon the zcth of July, expreſſed their diſapprobation of 'a leaſe 
from year to year: They perſevere in their: em, and in oppoſition to that of the 
Nabob.— They determine to fee vchat propolals may :be, offered for a term of longer 
duration: They wait, therefore, till the rime which the advertiſements had marked 
far the delivery : of propoſals to rent hi Fughire; ſhall have expired. In the 
man time, che Nu, who had refuſed che nao, and heavy conditions; :: impoſed 
/ Uppp him by << 25> friends” at the Board, ag the conditions of a leaſe from year to 
| Year, accepts: of them, as-conditions of à leaſe for B years. On the 4th of Oc- 
tuber, his öffer is confidered at the Board; and ſtrictly put in competition againſt 
55 de others propofals. The term Is xeduced from due years to three, and, in that 
|  Htvation, the Nabel is preferred, upon this expreſe ground, „ that lit offer: is the 
| beſt which could be relisd—upon, and ought” therefore, (eſpecially. at that criſi, to 
F be adopted.” Ig the ieafr, oven iben, agreeahle to him? In the incnth: —— — 
| ber following, he wavers upon it; and: Sir Thomas | Ramba/d urges him; in two 
5 letters, td communicate his determination, whether he will, ar wilt not, accept 
} 


_ of the leaſe. If this were all, what could prove the leaſe à corrupt 
ſacrifice ol the Gompatry's: intereſt, upon duch materials? But 1 have ons! to lay 


ties mhidh the mug has taken: e rule — tenLihall 


. diſproue che connection between the Nabab order 10:the Searewdeys oxen pitti | 


\ the Fagie, _by other teſtimonies, more Pointen nenn Ar 3; onigads 55 

"The firſt link of the acruſer's chain ' muſt be this 2004 K was a comupt engage. 
ment on the part of the Nabob to pay 2 lack of rupees for ſuch a leaſe of 
te the Jaghife a was granted by the Board.“ But is the 2, any evidence of ſuch an 
engagement E no evidence of any engagement at all; much leſe does it mark. 
the purpoſe, or condition of it. [Why 00's ee engagement? bebe are e | 
n bloc 

the Neue Ae ehe order w pay eee; K ee repelied;. | 
and with equal force. Tue Nabo#s evidence would: be incompetent, becauſe he had an 
intereſt: againſt; the demand, and tlie Teſtator's evidedce of his own. elaim would be 
inadmiftible, upon the ſatbe principles. But if the NMalob oruns the order, we have 
complete evidence; of the fact, that ſuch an order way given. The conſideration of 


it is in blank; and may be filled up, without prejudice to the aſſertions of the 


* * the Natob to whom it refers. At will be in proof, that Mr, Petrie, the 
17 Executor, 
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Executor, Rated. this article; of the Will. to. the Nabob; who admitted, that 1 had 
given a verbal order for the payment, upon a condition ſubſequent, u rformed 5 
2 adding, that he had given, ſuqh an order two years; r upon the bs ara s. pro- 
miſe, to obtain the reſti of . anjare by. 11 help, of friends i in England. —Ic's 
| proved in the Cauſe, that Mrs; Redhead, was then in the ic ervice of the Natob, and 
} had no connection with Sir * homas Rumbold: - — It's $ proved, that he paid his court 
again at the Durbar, on his return in the character of Secretary to Sir Thomas Rum- 


\ 
4 
\ 


bold: It's proved, that for Pa ver connection he was turned out of his office by 


Sir Thomas Rumbold: It's de at after he had been diſmiſſed, he renewed his 
connections at the court o "Nahoby and ee in the ſervice of that Prince, 
to the day of his death. 

If any man who has Gone me the 10801 is t wich attention, tilt believes 
chat, under all the circumſtances which I have ſtated, Sitteram Rauze and the Nabob 
| corrupted Sir Thomas, Rumbold, and. the, Comet at e, (for * cannot be diſ- 


"ed 5, TOR © to, AR Him. AL - 17 Fe 1112 3 1 E330 31224 Tis ; 
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8 now to 2. third, and 1 aſt yah of; corruption CES can a diſcover in The remit 


the Bill.“ Sir Thomas Rumbold is rich ; and he muſt account for it. — The 
Counſel for the Bill, Who ſummed 2 the evidence, was too manly to adopt that 
2 — He called it * . A ſo it is) to infer guilt from riches, 

He truly ſaid: % Where honor is, theſe, are moſt honorable,” — The corrupt ac- 
quiſition, even of Indian wealth never, cl this day, was inferred from the wealth 
itſelf ;.. or. the owner of it compelled. by. an accuſer to account for it. 
The Bill inſinuates that wealth to be made up of legal, and orobibrek gifts 3 
by an allegation, which may be, and is true, but points at no inference diſhonor- 
able to Sir Thomas Rumbold. The little word © yer” marks, however, the purpoſe 
ef the Bill to make the yeh. HW: roye; the corrupt ac quiſition of it“ He 


— bound 4 2 17 the 1 0 receiye no eſents ; ya” —he did, what! “ He 
1 re ; What then! 4 Before thoſe two 


— SS <&# 


dandi upon the party accuſed. i 

From the torture of theſe remittances. hel ME." bis return to ig at 
thoſe prejudices which, have perſecuted him, to this moment, originated: They have 
poiſoned. his character; but they ſhall nom have an end, or 1 Fort; not the heart, 
and the. pillow of thoſe who perſexere i in them. 

But 1 differ, in one reſpect, though it's a ſhade of difference, from the Counſel 
who refuſed, and ſcorned the. inference. from riches to guilt, —If they are ſuddenly 
* acquired,. 1 think them very ſuſpicions z. though in that caſe I ſhould agree with 5 
| that of themſelves they would form no ground of criminal charge. 

« You have remitted (ſays the Bill), 1 30,0004. in two years from India” Per- 
haps from Bengal, or other diſtant parts of the Eaſf, unconnected with Madras. 
But whence ariſes the accuſer's evidence of the fact From a voluntary account offered 
by Sir Thomas Rumbold—at an early pefiod of the enquiry, and before he was ac- 
uſed in form. He choſe (as the Counſel with triumph reminds him) to acknow- 
4 ledge a remittance of that amount: As if this Sa were a degree of aſſur- 
ance, bordering upon a contempt of Court, and a defiance of Juſtice, But what 
is the fair as well as generous inference ? that it's a mark of peace at home, and 


fe mind conſcious. to itſelf that all was right, and would ſtand the teſt, The 
D 2 eee, 


vu 


tances of Sy 
Thomas 


conſidered as 
proofs of 2 cor» 
rupt ac tion 
to his 


_ £ion, or doubt in my power to remove. But 


. Barter. They are the vouchers! * dir Thomas Rambold's 1258 ar * 


E 


| Irowicdgement, however, is caught eagerly by the Bill, and forms a diſtict alle- : 
| . gation of it 


Let us now expoſe the SR of this adventirer bebe he i his 3 


and compare the acquifition to the means of it. From the year 1760 to the year 


1772, he had large commercial dealings at Bengal. Five years of the time he was 


of the Council. — Let any man dare to impeach his dealings, political or com- 


mercial, at that period. The reſult was, that in the year 1772 he had acquired the 
ſum of 132,317 at Bengal. Of this fortune he has recovered the whole, except 
the ſum of 10,000). the amount of bad Indian debts, and another 10,0007. which 


remains at Bengal, or in other parts of the Eaſt, unconnected with Madras. 


In England, at the ſame. period, he had 86,520). — T he total of his property in 


1772, unimpeached, was 118 887. 


What's his property zow? He has a nett real eſtate of 2000]. a year, 1 1 38, ol 


perſonal eſtate; or he is perjured, and all his property is forfeited, — Who ſhall 


call him perjured? Shall he firſt be the victim of a reſtraining Bill, and ſtate, by 
force, every fixpence of his fortune, upon oath, before a fingle chan is fixed 
upon him ? and then ſhall his oath be diſbelieved! 
Intereſt of this property has accumulated, at five per cent. here, and at Ait op 


cent. upon the Indian fund, amounting to 14, 675“. per annum, fo calculated. He 
bas received 49,0001. for falary, and his commiſfion upon coral: "That alone accounts 
dee , 270,000). 


8. 3 


Thus it appears that his Indian Re covers more than * c — Why : 
then is the remittance corrupt — The onus probandi is upon the accuſer, confronted 
by theſe materials, to prove one, or other of theſe two ; that Sir Thomas Rum- 


bold has conſumed his - Indian wealth ; or that, ene it ſhould be ſuperadded "FF 
in the account which he has, given upon oath; in othier words, chat he is Pere 


Jured.. 44h 
Havipg ftated this generul anfaver „ I ſpeak af led r ober, bd oth. bf de if. 


| 1 muſt ' anfwwer in detail ? — Vet, I Ta! do it, Sir, for I guard the delicacies of ho- 


nor, and ſpurn at an acquittal wich leaves a public man the victim of one ſuſpi- 
muſt remind the accuſer, that I am 

not preparing, or can be required in the caſe before us to unravel the debt and 
it of this 2 account, as if it were amenable by its nature to the public. I 
muft remind him too, of other peculiar circumſtances, which throw a difficulty in 


the way, Fir, let me touck upon the diftance of the ſcene, in which this pro- 
perty was acquited, and in which many of its vouchers, or teſtimonies refide j — 
nt, upon the loſs of the General Barker Indiaman, which had many of Sir Thomas 


RumbolZs accounts on board. Theſe, are circumſtances, which even a public ac- 
countant might plead, as an apology for the want of correct, and ſtrict evidence upon 


_ very ien. I happens, however, that ſome of the accounts were ſaved from the wreck ; 


and ab, will enable us to juſtify the remitted fam, with a degree of accutacy, even 


_  Juperfluous, after what I Have ſtated concerning the fortune of 1772. 


Before I deſcribe the manner in which thefe remittances 'are- explained by the 
accounts in proof, I would introduce them by the general evidence which in order 
of time precedes them, and is connected with them. Late in 1977, Sir Thomas 
Rumbold failed for lud; having given. orders to His attornies in England, before his 
departure, to draw upon his . at Bengal. We ſhall” produce a letter from 


Bis attornies at Bengal, dated in 1779, and ſtating that ke had then drawn out 


the whole of his Bengal property. Some of his accounts were faved in the 
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| One of them is dated rſt of October, 1779; and contains this agent's. commiſſion: Pu 
upon remittances from the month of November, 1777, to the zoth of November; | 
1779. A ſecond is dated the goth of November, 1779, and contains caſh” paid upon 
a Bill. The two accounts together prove a- remittance, to the amount of 52 „625 L. * | 
in the very period of theſe two years. We ſhall add proofs of 60001., a remittance = 
to Raikes, in England, from this agent- at Bengal. In the ſame period we prove ; | 
the commiſſion upon coral, and the ſalary. The ſum thus formed will be 107,625 K. : * 
An account of the remaining articles being minute, I reſerve them for proof, The „„ 
whole remittance will be covered, and explained. , 
The Bill has laid ftreſs upon remittances from Madras in the year 17 78, amounting | 
to 53, ooo l. We ſhall account for every ſhilling of that ſpecial remittance by loans, 
acquiſitions of property, or demands upon the exiſting fund at Bengal. 
C But Sir Thomas Rumbold remitted with ſecrecy this 53,0007. for the articles are SETS 
- © not inſerted in the Boatſwain's book.” Here again the onus probandi is reverſed... a 
— Whoſe fault was the omiſſion? To inſert, or omit, is, at leaſt primd facie, the : 
officer's act, or negle®, who has the cuſtody of the book ; nor is any evidence ad- 
- duced, that other articles of private remittance are inſerted in ſuch- books: Yet the 
Bill has roundly aſſerted the fact, and that aſſertion, confirmed by no prgof, muſt 
be now taken to be falſe; a falſchood infidious and cruel; becauſe it has long re- 
mained a part of the Bill, and, with many other of its calumnies, prejudiced the 
n of them againſt the party accuſed. 
Is it proved that Sir Thomas Rumbold ordered: the omitfion ? If one of the Captaltig 
e, before the Secret Committee, were in England, he ſhould again prove, that 
it was not concerted with Sir Thomas Rumbold; that it was injurious to him; and 
that he, the Captain, was anſwerable for it. He, Sir, diſcloſed in his evidence to+ 
the Committee a pattern of a ſecret, perhaps unexampled, fince the Chorus of the- 
Athenian drama whiſpered all his cabinet. myſteries. to every man who met him. — . | 
The conſpirators are numerous: © The Dubaſb applies to the Captain, ſtating the 1 
. « articles of treaſure; the Captain gives a bill of lading for it; the Purſer weighs ® _ 
tc it; the Officer Wen keeps the Boatſwain's book, has notice of it, and ſhould have 
« inſerted it; the Board of Supercargoes receive the bill of lading; and they direct 
the delivery to the confignees, two of whom are themſelves of the Board: The 
4 confignees- receive it; and the. laſt period of the ſecret is in that zhiſpering gallery. 
CA Court of Fuftice.” + 
The real, and only n is, that the Captain has the whole profit, as freighter 
of this treaſure, if no entry is made of me kat the IT have a Hare in e 
jf the article appears. 5 


3 
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A Note FROM: is, that Sie T, 8 Rumbold has not ſpecified his. debits! and 188 — Pres 
according to the requiſition of his covenant :—This offence, though it's not . * 
ſtated as an evidence of corruption, is at leaſt. connected with: it by. the -nceuſer, 2 : 
as a diſcredit of the voluntary account... n L. 
be whole charge is a palpable, and groſs inaccuracy.- It's: for the accuſer to. Jeans 
.thew, that Sir Thomas Rumbold. owed a fingle debt, ox contracted one loan, within the 
meaning of thoſe covenants. He has not even attempted this proof; and it's one 
of: Nee many deſerted. calumnies. ; If I. ſhould ever, upon the civil effect of the 
* PETERS, in this view. of them, I ſhould pode the account, 28 ng Sr 


— 


+ x 


g Vince for the purpoſe of criminal imputation, ſentence, and puni 


BEAT 


Thomas Rumbala,: and call upon the Directors (who would appeat, as Plaintiff in the, 


- cauſe) to point out the value of a ſhilling unſpecified in the ſenſe of thoſe covenants, 
By the way, upon this charge an averment is made in the Bill, Which is a di- 


rect falſehood ; namely, that no penalties guard the dete The fact is, that it 


gn by no leſs a penalty | than 50,0007. 
Bux what have theſe: covenants to do here? and why. is hs ſappoſed breach of 


: 72 civil agreement ſtated as criminal at this bar? It muſt be remembered, that all 


evi rights, and remedies are left open by the Bill. — What, if chis criminal! Court 


mould ſay, your covenant is broke 3 and the civil court (a better judge of a legal 


Covenant) ſhould- ſay, it's dent; will ſuch incongruous- decifions conduce to the ad- 
yancement- of Juſtice? and will it raiſe the dignity of che legal Courts, if their 


| conſtruction upon a civil. right is overborne by the Legiſlature, uſurping their pro- 


iſhment ? 


I have now. dificRted all the corruption of Sir Thomas Rumbold, which the in- 
duſtry and: vigilance of thoſe who drew: this Bill could inſinuate.— Not a ſlrilling 
Has been traced into his pocket by them, or by his enemies the Subordinates, men 
whoſe” corruption he reformed; whoſe reſentment he provoked. The Zemindars, 
4 bribed by the Directors to betray the ertortions which he had practiſed 

ate moſt unaccountably mute, though he is at a diſtance from them, 
turned out of the ſervice, and his character branded by the Inquiſition itſelf thus 


erected over him. From the total diſappoincment, and failure of theſe various en- 


gines, and complicated exeftions, I may ſurely infer more than his lepal innocence = - 
may aſcribe to him the merit, and praiſe of ſingular, if not unexampled:;purity, + 


— 1 . . 0 k # * * * ” 
Ls 7 % 2 * * 
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1 — Ge the — motives to cheep wh Is, Bill has 
inſinuated ;— and 1 wall hope that each offence may be confidered. as the ſole ob- 
the Bill ;=becauſe: nothing is more fallacious than to aceumulate a variety 
into one voluminous charge of conſtructive guilt; and it's an 
too often deſerted in reaſoning, that, if the ſe Feral parts of a ſyſtem 
alle in tres, that ſyſtem has no truth in it. — Nor can this Bill ſtand 

gp and general amount of it, if each of the numerous articles which 
I aways <= Demo unum,' demo etiam mum, is the motto of my de- 
e; that of the accuſer, Junta PR? ”—The Houſe, upon the eving before 
will judge between us. 
"The tft arficle which-I am to vindicae; is the- offence of diſcontinuing what is 


Kalled the Committee of Circuit: The evidence accompanies the doe in the Bil elf ; 
- and.7' faall cotfider them as incorporated into one allegation. | 


Ft. I obſerve, that policy here offers itſelf to diſcuſſion ; forthe Bit does nor 


due, (as the Counſel fof it have ſuppoſed,) that Sir Thomas Rumbold has difcbeyed the 
dun of the Company; though, if it had, and the fact were true, I ſhould argue, 
without fear; at hs is not anienable to this bar for the dbbedience, unleſs it fprung 


| fie. | But he has «+ Egger ted ths orders ;* not 


from 2 bad motive, or has been attended with conſequenees injurious to the pub- 
the (e letter of them, but their fpirir” 


F 777 hb hs .d i d man eden, 
5s pany's-intereſt,” | * 5 13 YE 93 « 
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The Bill has therefore adopted, and approved theſe Orders; | That, Sir, is manly, 
and open conduct: But the accuſer is not a little ſparing in ſuch acts of mercy to us; 
and we muſt often exclaim with Ajax, fighting at random _ x maſt, If it's 
our doom to periſh, let us periſh 'in+ the light. 
I ſhall endeavour to convince the Houſe, that the Orders eee were in 
direct oppoſition to the intereſt of the Company, and that of the public Nor 
can I believe, that if they were highly impolitic, and highly unjuſt, or, if the 
execution of them would have been ruin to the Company, Parliament will ſay 
to Sir Thomas Rumbold: “ You did well by the Company, and ell by the pub- 
c lic, in diſregarding what you, ſo truly call the bad: ſbirit of theſe Orders: But 
« ,you have done extremely ill in another view; that is, you ought to have done 


925 il and you have done well; you ought, as a ſervant of the Company, at 5 


% hazards, to have * acted upon the letter, and ppirit of their command. 
I defire, however, once for all, to be fairly underſtood: upon that critical: ſubje. 
The Orders of the Company ſhould, in general, be ſacred, and obeyed by their 


ſervant. It's not for him, in general, to ſet up hit policy againſt that Which is 


marked by the injunctions of his Maſter; and the ſervant who diſobeys, acts at 
his peril, as between the Maſter, and him. On the other hand, whatever the 
Directors may have ſaid on the ſubject of indiſpenfble obedience to - Leadenhall-Street, 
it never has been exacted, even by them; and God forbid, that it ever ſhould! 


The effect of ſuch deſpotiſm would be this: It would ſhelter the execution of mea- 
ſures, ruinaus perhaps at'the moment, though wiſe, and juſt at the time of directz- 


ing them; and it would puniſh an act, which, at every perſonal hazard, was guided 


only by a diſcerning view to the Company's welfare. ILhave looked, Sir, into their own 


records, and ſee many paſſages upon the duty of their ſervants, which explain it, as 


IT have done: I have ſeen my own ſentiment, expreſſed in better words than I. 
could uſe, by the Directors themſelves.— In one of their public Letters to Madras, 


dated in the year 1766, they define as the rule of obedience, principles of conduct, 


which are of more importance, and leſs at the mercy of eircumſtances unforeſeen, than 
ſpecific medſures: They tell their ſervants, however, that, at ſuch a diſtance; change 


ec of ſituation may affect the policy of their plan; and that it's impoſſible for them 


& to lay down a rule, fo peremptory, as to admit of no deviation, upon exigeneies 


«© unforeſeen. I muſt therefore aſſume, that upon eritical emergencies, if an Order 


ſhould reach the ſervant, and peremptory, as language can make it, he may commit 


high-treaſon by his obedience.— The Order is here; ſhall the cold exactneſs of the Servant 


excuſe the perfidy of the Subjects ? 'The Order which binds the Servant is Here ;| but his 
duty as a good Subject, is there 13 * nag x Nee ſuperior | to: that by literal, or 


"O08 obedience. - 
Having ſaid this, I con: ſafely admit, that, if ihe Orders were peremptory, Gough. 


impolitic, he who diſobeyed them, would have committed an offence ; for no fuch facts 


are in the Cauſe. But it's preſſed as a charge, that Sir Thomas Rumbold, by the mea-- 


fure beſore us, © ated in oppoſition to the Company's intereſt, and T' can prove, 
that he did not ſo act. My defence, therefore, ſhall firft be this; that in itſelf the mea- 
ſure was right, under all the circumſtances ; and ſo right, that no Orders could have 


made it wrong; but nex!, that he neither di ſobeyed, nor 4: iſregarded any Orders whatever; 


that he obeyed, and regarded what he muſt have believed the pur poſe of thoſe who directed 
him, and had the moſt n 3 to believe, that his Ade would be ſatisfacdory 
to his employer s. 

Let me aſk the Houſe : Ars 1 fairly poſſeſſed of theſe Orders in 17757 I be- 
ove: they are not; J for, if they were, * alſo believe, that, inſtead of Sir Tomas 


 Rumbold,, 


e e 
. 
1 
4 


Riumbold, called, at this Bar, to an account, for diſobedience of them, the Directors 
would ſtand at the fame Bar, accountable to 3: Parliament, and. _ public, for the 
Orders themſel ves. I 
Of this Iam . chat the Bill has not tated them — Wr in ſtating what 3 it 
repreſents them to be, committed a falſehood, of the worſt kind; a ſuppreſſion of truth: 
— It has omitted even a hint of that object, which forms ewo-thinds of them,, alone 
occupied the Committee, when they acted, and ſo occupied them, as to 3 the 
of the natives, by the alarm of i it. 

The objects, which are ftated in the Bill, are three. The firſt of e is an improvement 
of the revenue: The ſecond, a reformation of Eaſtern police, and Government: And 
a third, the reſcue of the natives from oppreſſion. Suffer me to add a fourth, and prove 
it, by the Orders themſelves; © the reduction of all the Zemindars, in their favorite 
quarter, the military, by force 3 an arrangement ingeniouſly calculated for the 1 
l it produced ;—for univerſal diſguſt, and alarm. 

Before L diſſect the Committee! of Circuit, (which I mean to to in all Patte of it ) 
I have to remark upon a very ſingular perverſion of names, and things, committed by 
the Orders, by the Bill, and by the accuſer's advocates, where they treat of the 
Zemindar.—They often agree, in ſtating him as renter of the Company; yet they often 


puzzle the tenure, and give another view of it. The Counſel who opened the 


Bill, is entangled by theſe intricacies; yet, if I would ſelect a man, whoſe ideas 
in general are the moſt clear, and luminous, I would ſet my finger upon him: But of 


bis candor 1 think as highly, as I do of his accuracy; and IL am perſuaded, that he 


could: not meun to puzzle thoſe who heard: him, or miſlead them into a falſe con- 


ception of any fact :—He mul, thereſore, have miſunderflod this part of the ſubject; 


and, indeed, what he ſays of it, is not very conſiſtent with itſelf: He tells you, 


that he will give you an Englih deſcription of the Zemindar: He is an immediate 


« renter of ibe land; — but he ſays too. that he may, perhaps, with more accuracy 


call him ffreebolder f the land.” — If both of thoſe deſcriptions. are correct, he 


is * 4 tenant of bit ou frecbold for 4 term of years.” If theſe were trifling in- 
accuracies, I would overlook them; but they have argument in them, and the fal- 


lacy of them has been marked with inferences of oppreſſion. The Counſel, himſelf, draus 
one conſequence, of no deſpicable weight, from them: He argues, that, as Landlords, 


the India Company are to get from their tenant, the Zemindar, whatever the land will. s 
as between landlord, aud his tenant; — upon which fatal policy we have acted at Bengal. 


\ 


But who #* "the. Zemindar,, in truth? He is tributary Lord of a diſtrict, jeg 
hereditary. owner of his. land: — He has great, armies, and revenues. The Counſel | 
adapted, with. fingular addreſs, two or three variations. of the character, as drawn by 
him, to the circumſtance of time, and place : — According to him, when the Zemin- 
dar is at. home, he is. a reuter, a mere tenant; we are to aſk; the feld, what price 


fſior it be is to pay: — But upon his journey to Madras, he ſuddenly becomes 
(6 Prince 
„ > 2 


and 
2 was 'of:. courſe an act of oppreſſion, which the bigh rank of the op- 
cauſe there, 


Prince Zemindur; becauſe that journey was directed by Sir Thomas 


be. ſure to aggravate. . Arrived at Madras, he is a renter. again; be- 
Kr Nona Rumbold, and the Council are guilty of corrupt favor to 
him; that is, they limit the new ſettlement of tribute (not rent] by a meaſure, con- 
ciliatory to him, without prejudice. to the Company's. revenue. But even at Madras, 
he is Prince; again, when the Board urge his reconciliation to his Brother, for Bis, 


and the Company's mutual good; that Brother, m che OI alone ag his | 
* ne A . . e 
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* T ſhall hope to give a more correct portrait of a Zemindar. — winks ſtated his 
winke, and revenues, I ſhall add, that he is a Gentoo of a high caſt; a character of 
ſuch weight in the Eaſt, that, I believe; not a fingle Mahometan Zemindar has been 
ever impoſed upon the native. A Zemindar has a peculiar influence over the in- 
habitants. If he threatens revolt, or takes an alarm, they are immediate, and faith - 
ful partiſans for him. Their attachment is extreme, and borders upon devotion. He 
has a Juriſdiction of revenue, which the intereſt of the Company ſhould incline them 
to ſuſtain, becauſe it gives him authority in collecting his rent, by which they profit 
in the article of tribute. He has alſo, to a certain extent, the adminiſtration of civil, 
and criminal Juſtice. The Company have exerciſed it themſelves, acting in the cha- 
racter of Zemindar, and repreſenting it, under Faffier Ally Cawn. 

The Counſel, who opened the charge, obſerved, - that it ſtruck him, in reading the 
& ancient hiſtory upon the ſubject, as if the Zemindar's annual payments to the Sove- 
% reign had been fixed, and ſtationary at firſt; but ſince the Company acquired 
ce that Government, and even for ſome time previous to their acquiſition of it, the 
“rent had been aſſeſſed at will, and eſtimated by the value of the land, or the 

& ability of the Zemindar to pay; ſo that, as between Sir Thomas Rumbold and his 
« employers, the maſter and the ſervant, that, ſhould have been the rule.” He 
is extremely inaccurate in this account — The uniform habit of our Eaſtern prede- 
ceſſors, recent, as well as earlier, (Caim Ally Cazon excepted) has been, to make due 
proviſion for the rank, and local conſequence of the Zemindar, in the article of tri- 
bute, requiring at the ſame time a due portion of homage; but, above all, to re- 
ſpe& and cheriſh. his property in the land.— He was never diſpoſſeſſed, in thoſe days, 
but upon urgent, and extreme neceſſity. Indeed, the right of diſpoſſeſſing him at all, 
is very diſputable, and has never been aſcertained. Since the Company — 
the Government, the model has not been uniformly purſued; but the general current 
even of heir political opinion has acted in favor of it. 

Of this local conſequence the Zemindar is more tenacious, than, perhaps, any. 
character of the ſame rank upon earth ; but his power, and his pride have their 
limits.—I too, will attempt an Engliſb analogy. He is much in the nature of a fea- 
dal Baron; he owes homage to the Lord paramount, and is liable to occaſional checks 
from him, in the ſettlement, or collection of tribute: In this view, he has been al- 
ways amenable to the Court of the ſupreme Government, and liable to perſonal at- 
tendance there, for the purpoſe. of accounting, as tributary, no leſs, than for that of 
doing homage. 

The Zemindars, and the natives of the Eaſt in general, are bigots to their own 
Law, jealous of innovations in their police, or government; attached, with en- 
thuſiaſm, to their cuſtoms, and religion. — Their legal, and religious inſtitutes are 
cloſely. united. Their Bramin is at once their Prigt, and their Judge. 

Their police, defamed by the letter of April, 1775, is good, and exemplary; they 
are not oppreſſors, but the reverſe; deſirous to compromiſe differences between them- 
ſelves, and the natives, or between the natives, and the Company ; ; —incapable of re- 
volt, if they are equitably governed. 

Sir, in his houſe, which in that reſpect is like another, named in holy torit, are © many 

« manſions :” Out of one, which has been lately, and ably filled, I have drawn this 
character of a Zemindar, The Select Committee have marked it pn your own re- 
cords. 

The real objects of the famous letter in 1775 are two : The. one, to acquire all that 


can be acquired, in the article of tribute, which i is called rent; the other, to ſubjugats | 
E thoſe 


3 *# 
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thoſe who are to pay it, by force. See, how theſe two articles of reform are to 
be accompliſhed. Firft, the Committee are to examine the fortified places, in order 
to aſcertain their ſtrength. Next, they are to guard the natives againſt oppreſſion. What 
oppreſſion ? — Had they ſuffered any? — Had they complained ?—Had they ſolicited 
protection? They are not, in general, opprefled by the Zemindar. But how are 
they to be guarded ? «© The Company are to collect the Zemindar's revenue, and 
es affure the natives that, by this arrangement, they are ſaved, and reſcued from op- 
ec preffion. — The Zemindar's income, in the mean time, will be made ſecure to 
im —In other words, he ſhall forfeit his authority over the native, and his rank 
ſhall be degraded in their fight. Will it pleaſe bim? Will it Pleaſe. them? ls it 
juſt, or politic, if 7hey ſhould be difpleaſed with it? But who is to check the new 
collectors, © 'cuſtodes ipfos ?” — And which collector do the natives prefer, the Eng- 
%, or the Eaftern? Aſc them at Bengal; where the tyranny, and rapine of our /er- 
vants, and their perſecutors, have driven many a ee with all his local pregu- 


dices, to detain him, into foreign diſtricts. 


The next thing, ſtated in the order, is, that Zemindars are grown too formidable ta 


their neighbours, and even to the Government. Here again, aſſertion ftands for proof. 


They can be formidable, I agree; but injuries alone will Saks their power dangerous. 
Treat them well, they are firm in their allegiance, and their power is uſeful to us.— 


It bas been uſeful to us; and their zeal in our ſervice, F 
Rumbold was incurred by his treatment of them, has been uniform. 


ee But their tribute (ſay the Directors) has been 100 ſmall; a poliey __—_ mjurious 


« to us, and which muſt be reformed.” If theſe Imperial Sovereigns of the Eaſt Ee 


\ a coach of ſtate, I ſhould recommend as a motto for it, (the riile of their politics) 


« Tribute, tribute, more tribute !” 
For the remedy of theſe abuſes, what is to be done? “ Survey the land ftrialy, A and 
« report the value of it, in order to let the beſt bidder farm it, as af Bengal; (that 


happy ſcene of reform I) © and if the Zemindar does not chuſe to farm it upon thoſe _ 


<« terms, diſpoſſeſs him of his land; but give him a penſion, as at 1 We wall 
prove the ſalutary effects of it, there. 

Firſt, it ſeems a very fogular plan, if the means, and the end are compared: For if 
the beft bidder is to farm the land, a ſurvey, and valuation of it are nugatory, unleſs for 
the purpoſe of compelling the beſt bidder to. adyance beyond the ſum, which the land can 
pay. But bis, at leaſt, is clear from the arrangement; that ſuch a new eſtimate, and 


the beſt bidder's 3 improvement upon it, are thought likely to be ſo high, as to ſeduce 


the Zemindar, though paſſionately fond of his lands, into a ſurrender of them, 288 the 
humiliating terms of a penſion. 

The orders tell us, that Si/teram Rauze, then Duan (or manager). of his brather Ve- 
ram, has, by his authority and power, checked, and kept off competitors for the land 
that, canſeguanty (mark the leap, which the inference takes!) © becauſe the Duan 
« of a fngle Zemindar ſtifles the competition of bidders at an auction for the native 


property of that Zemindar, it's thought expedient, that every Zemindar of every diſ- | 


<« triet ſhould be difarmed, and reduced In other words, (and words uſed by the letter 
itſelf) that our TzxAnTs may be dependent upon us”— thoſe tenants, who are, up 
to that moment, freebolders of the land, and Bereditary Lords of it, paying no rent, but a 
ſettled, and moderate fum, by way of tribute, and reſerving a large revenue to themjelves,, 
out of theſe lands, for the ſupport of their Hate, and conſeguence. 


Nn proſecution of this plan, examine their ſtrength, of every kind, their expence, 
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2 « and their purſe. Tell us, how many Sepoy's it may be neceffary for us to. maintain, 
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& in order to keep the Zemindars in ſubjeftion.” What 5 is a Government by force, if it is not 
this Government? One of the Counſel told us, that Sir Thomas Rumbold's conduct by 
Vixeram Raue, in reconciling him to his brother, was like the meſſage to Don Carlos 
by Philip the Second, that a cup of poiſon: was for his good.” Surely, Sir, theſe orders 
of 1775 are cups of poiſon to the political Son; they tell the native, that reform is for 
his good, though he calls it innovation; they tell the Zemindar, that a penſion: is better 
than property, though he loves, and values the land above all Price, or equivalent ; they 
tell the nalive, that he is oppreſſed; a diſcovery, new to him; in order to degrade his na- 
tive Sovereign, (if I may fo call the Zemindar) who 1 is dear to pim, * ſubſtitute an 2. 
liſh tyrant, whom ve would execrate. 
_- ©. But this, may be thought bad economy” Clays the letter) : cc: Yet i it may — in 
« this way: We may reduce them by arms, and then, make them pay for the expence 
<« of that force, in the article of tribute. In the tenor of this logic, we have a letter of 
November, in the year 1797, which is written by the Chief, and Council of a Subor- 
dinate, expreſſing their es Maren, that the 2 will not pay for the expence of 
reducing them. 

The orders end with a e chat every w ſhall, if required, put them in- 

to full execution, — or elſe, he ſhall forfeit his office, and be a ſervant of the Company no 
more ;—but I don't obferve any hint, that a Bill of pains, and penalties will improve upon 
the puniſhment. This, is that beautiful ſyſtem of political arrangement, ſo honourable 
& to this Country, and. profitable to that,” as the advocate expreſſed himſelf. Theſe, are 
the Zemindars, who are never to be oppreſſed, whom the Directors conciliate, and who 
are trampled under foot by Sir Thomas Rumbold, when he ſends for them to Madras. 
| This is that ſpirit of the orders, which he diſobeyed, or diſregarded. An inquifition over 
their forts and palaces ; it ſuſpects their private, and political faith; it /ertles with them 
by the help of Sepoys at our elbow ; it rifles their cabinet, their treaſure, their debt, 
as an exciſeman would rifte an alehouſe ; it inſpects their ſtrength, to ride over it; 
their wealth, to make tribute of it ; makes them pay for this tyranny ; puts a foreign 
military over them, either to ſubjugate them; or leave them at the mercy of the 
neighbour; for the new force is either to go, or ſtay, as the Company ſhall direct. 
The effect of diſpoſſeſſing the Zemindar, and of ſubſtituting our col lector in his place, 
for the improvement of the revenue, has been tried at Bengal — Yet the very Council 
who made the attempt, inform the Company, in their public Letter of 17725 © that 
if the Zemindars collect, the native is better treated, the revenue itſelf improved, 
* and the. cultivator encouraged ; becauſe their intereſt is perpetual in the land, heir 
5 inheritance immutable ; zhey have riveted their authority in the diſtricts, and have 
« ingratiated the affection of the native.” 

The expence of the Circuit was at the rate of no leſs, than 14, 000 J. 2 year; to ſay 
nothing of InſpeFtor, Controuler, and many a locuſt of that kind, formed upon the mo- 
del of a certain little red book in this iſland. . | 

Even in the year 1775 theſe orders were dangerous, to , fay no worſe of them, and 
very inconſiderate. The Directors ought rather to have ſounded, and felt their way, by 
degrees, than exacted implicit, and ſervile obedience. 

Even the popular, and ſpecious part of them, if ſtrictly weighed, 3 no ſound po- 
licy in it. The value aſcertained by the local ſurvey, which is to form the baſis of 
ſettlement for the new tribute, can't be a juſt rule One year's profit, eſpecially in that 
elimate, is no rule for the next; the article of drought alone, and many variable 
incidents, of that nature, differ one year from another, in a ſurpriſing degree. The old 
Joy as it was called, or Eaſtern aſzſment of tribute, was moderate, and Permanent: Ks 
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But, perhaps, the ect of thoſe orders may have conſecrated them, The Counſel 
ſtates the effect thus He ſays, that © /ome-impediments” aroſe; and he thinks it ſafer, to 
leave the works of the Committee undeſeribed. He ſays, they begun their progreſs early in 

1777, and it ended in the December of that year: In other words, it was born, ſlept, 

and in leſs than a year cloſed a very obſcure, but innocent life. I with it had been 

innocent; but the Committee are, themſelves, reluctant witneſſes to the miſchief, and 
alarm of it. The Zemindars, it ſeems, are afraid, that, if a new, and foreign military is 
once impoſed upon them, the increaſe of their relate will only pave the way to a forci- 
ble poſſeſſion of their land; a fear, which the recent experience at Bengal, and the orders 
themſelves, would rather encourage, than refute. . 'The Committee ſoon want a military, 
even for the ſurvey alone ; they hanker after Sepoys, and feeling themſelves the inftru- 
ments of tyranny, with a power. unequal to it, ſolicit a reinforcement. I defire only 
to read the letter of Auguſt 1777, in order to mark the reception of theſe orders by 
* Zemindar. That letter has been read by the accuſer, but he has read only two, or 
three, paſſages of it, which, as it ſtrikes him, criminate Sir Thomas Rumbold; he omits 
the reception of the orders, the general plan of the Zemindars to reſiſt them, and an expreſs 
hint of the Committee, ** that no faith can be repoſed in the natives any more; that alli- 
ec ances will ſoon be formed between them, and the Mahrattas, &c. To ſay nothing, in 
detail, of the local impediments, which the acting Committee themſelves announce to me 
in their letters, I ſhall only mark their opinion to the Council of Madras, that an alarm, 

& and jealouſy has taken place in the Northern Circars, equal to that, which the com- 

c mencement of hoſtilities there, would have produced.” | 

As to the reform of the police, and Government, where is it? Not i in the fir/t "Ol 

ters of the Committee, which breathe nothing but force, and Szpoys in every word; 

but in a little duſt-hole of a letter, at a ſubſequent periad, which only tells tho 

Council of Madras, that ſuch reforms are deſperate.” | 

„ The appointment,” as they obſerve, © has given the alarm,” and like true Con- 
ſtables, they argue thus: All the confidence of thoſe tributaries, in your Govern- 

« ment, wilt henceforth be at an end: You have, by theſe orders, given a death's 

% blow to it: You mean to ſubjugate; you ſhould, therefore, loſe no time, and wait 

«© for no reform: Do, at once, what you have ſo much at heart, without any idle 

« attempts to make it palatable : Strike your blow ; ; * firſt, and then maks 

your terms, upon advantage-ground.” 

The Committee themſelves confider Peace, and War as forming an eſſential See : 

But they argue like true Conftables again: Before the war is declared, or breaks 

& out, we may reduce them ; and if reduced in time, they can't hurt us.—It's now 

& too late, (and they reaſoned well) to attempt any thing like a pacific mode of 
ec executing the orders :—1's the ſame, as if hoſtilities were commenced.” 

All the, few, letters of the Committee give a melancholy example of the human 
Wee tempted by that ſtrumpet, porver. No monſters are ſlain, or virgins reſcued: 
They inflame that policy, which the facts oblige them to diſapprove. 

But if the orders of 1775 had been as wiſe, and juſt, as they were cruel, and 
weak, when are they given? In a time of peace, diſquieted only by the fear of a 
partial tumult, upon the ſubje& of Tanjore. That part of them which relates to 
the revolution of Tanjore has argument, and principle in it ; principle, which, if I read 
it well, approves in 1775 the diſcontinuance of the circuit in 1798, even had the 
orders been as peremptory, in the letter of them, to Sir Thomas Rumbold, as they were 
to Lord Pigot.—Say the orders: Do nothing, till the buſineſs of Taxjore is cloſed ;? 


2 bufineſs, which, as the Counſel Ee himſelf, 66 gove trouble. to the Cong” 
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I ſuppoſe a War gives none. put the caſe, that Lord Pigot (thoſe orders in this 


pocket) had found at Madras the Rajah of Tanjore, and the Nabob of Arcot reconciled ; 
but another tumult, and revolt in arms, at leaſt of equal importance to the peace 


of the Settlement: Would not the orders, or /pirit of them, have reached this other 


event, ſo as to make Tanjore an argument of analogy, not a mere object of ſpecifio 
operation? Suppoſe he had found an impending ar : Suppoſe he had carried with 
him proofs of it: Suppoſe he had found an inſidious enemy tampering with our 
tributaries : I aſk of the moſt punctilious honor, military, or political, which I ſee in this 
Houſe, if he, Lord Pigot, would not have been juſtified in the delay of his obedience 
to theſe orders, which, by the. letter of them, demand an immediate, as well as 
complete, execution. 7 

Sir Thomas Rumbold's Government was temporary; and under peculiar cect 2 
It was calculated for the purpoſe of eonciliating thoſe tributaries, who were in 
general habits of allegiance, though lately offended, in order to act with all the: 
united force of the Settlement againſt the foreign Invader, and thoſe Country Powers 
who were likely to be ſeduced into n by -is intrigue, and their own am- 


bition. 


What! - ſhall no Jifererion mitigate theſe orders. > Muſt they at all hazards be |. 


& carried into full execution? If they muſt, I call them by their name, if I ſtate them. 
as acts of tyranny ; oppreſſive to the Zemindar, and oppreſſive to the n of the 
Company, his perſecutors at ſecond hand. 

The Counſel told you, it was the policy of theſe orders © to improve. the re-- 
© venue, and ſecure the native againſt oppreſſion ;? but every man converſant. in; 


Eaſtern habits, would have told him, that all increaſe of revenue falls upon the 


eultivator, unleſs a double injury to the Zemindar is to make the difference; in 
other words, unleſs we are to make him pay. more tribute than he ſhould, and. 
then diſable him to impoſe an additional rent, in order to reimburſe himſelf, But 
that policy would overlook the attachment of the cultivators to the Zemindar of the 
land. Farmers, and beſt bidders are odious to them; they have at Bengal been men 
of ſtraw, and adventurers; have ſqueezed all they could from the heart. of- the land, 


ruined the cultivators, paid nothing to the Company, and fled. On the other hand, 


the diſpoſſeſſed Zemindar has often abandoned the diſtrict; the natives, and culti- 


F vators have gone after him: What have the Company done 2 T empted them pho 


© almoſt upon their own terms. 
The police, and Government are to be improved upon the ſame auſpicious model ; 


improvements, which, never occurred (it ſeems) to an Eaftern mind.” — Is that, 
a reaſon for adopting them? I could point out many inſtitutions. of Eaſtern La, 
which have the deepeſt policy in them, and the moſt: liberal ſpirit of benevolenee : 
Before Nadir Shah's conqueſt, a better Government was not upon earth. Who are 


we, that we ſhall tell the Eaſtern world of it's follies, and oppreſſions? — Great Bri- 
tain is, in point of extent, leſs, than a twentieth part of Indgſtan. Do we forget the 
Porter of theſe: Barbarians, and Savages? Do we forget their. wealth, at the time they , 
'are pouring it into our lap, and we are ſtill. aſking for more? Is that wealth, in 


all the various branches of it, no evidence of a well-ordered.Government ? 

Look at Bengal, the circle, in which theſe reforms- have been attempted :—ls it 
their ieh, or impolicy alone, which the experiment has proved? Has not the 
reformer made them ſcourges of oppreſſion 2. Has not the native, high, and low, exe- 


crated them ? Why not improve the religion of the Eaſt at the ſame. time, and by 


the ſame perſuaſive arguments.;. turn. Sepoys into miſſionaries, and convert Bramins by 


| the ſJword ? | 
| | | As 
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As to arrangements for the purpoſe of guarding the native againſt oppreſſion, 
who can diſapprove of them? But will zbeſe, or any thing like them, anſwer that 
end? Protection of the native is irreconcileable to the oppreſſion of a Zemindar, 
irreconcileable to the ſyſtem, profeſſed by the ons, me: $; !=_ all we can, from 
* the land, or the purſe.”  . 

Examples of Juſtice at home will be ſure to atk every diſtant | province. 
Juſtice to the Zemindar will be ultimately - juſtice to the loweſt of the natives: 
It's the intereff of every Zenindar to court the natives, who can hold him at arm's 
3 and make almoſt their own terms with him. If the Government would 
compel the performance of the covenant between the Zemindar, and his tenant, they 
would act well; but, if they make the covenant themſelves, it's _— and as 
impolitic, as it would be unjuſt. | 

Sir, I am to add, that (like our Stomp. 48, in | America). this Pretorian edict of | 
the Company was in all it's parts @ new 4+ 2pm None of our predeceſſors, 
Engliſh, or Indian, had burnt their fingers with it. The Soubah of the Decan, a 
deſpot, as we chuſe to call him, never attempted any one article, which theſe or- 
ders direct; not even the local ſurvey of the Zemindary land, which appears the moſt 
innocent branch of the reform; yet be formed an eſtimate of the value, infinitely 
more correct, and more equitable, as a rule of aſſeſſment.— The ſame expedient is 
open to , though it's a very ancient part of the Gentoo inſtitutions.—In every diſ- 
trict, and village there is a regiſter, which aſcertains the quantity of land rented by 
the cultivator, the exact proportion of the cultivated parts to the reſt, the nett pro- 
fit each year, and the market price of all it's produce. Will it be ſaid, that a /ocal 
ſurvey of the land, at any one period, will give ſo juſt an account of the value, 
communibus annis, Cwhich is to be the guide of the aſſeſſment for a term, ) as a recourſe 
to this regiſter, for a given period of the time paſt ? 

As little, Sir, did our Eaſtern predeceſſors attempt a reduction of the Zemindar's 
military power; and leaſt of all, did zhey ever dream of tempting him to exchange 
his land for a penſon to him, becauſe he would not Pay as a farmer would, or con- 
vert his tribute into rent; and that rent, a beſt bidder's price, well, or ill ſecured. 
The Council was reduced from nineteen to fix, and ſtationed at Madras They 
beamed a compact, united Government, for great objects of policy, then at hand; 
for the reform of abuſes which affected the revenue, for ceconomy, and reſources 
of military defence, or domeſtic eſtabliſhment. In that fituation, it was obvious 
prudence, to ſuſpend minute, internal regulations, either hazardous in point of 
"experiment, or flow in their progreſs; but @ fortiori it was ne to ſuſpend 
them, if they had given offence to the native. c 
The original orders to Lord Pigot, preſume a time of 8 The fact of a 
peace, accompanies them; the conſtruction of them, in that reſpect, is the ſame, 
as if they had expreſsly ſaid, it being now a time of peace.” Reverſe the ſituation, 
for argument, and ſuppoſe orders given, fagrante bello, fit in their nature to be 
executed in a war, at any hazard — 7 he ſervants, who carry out theſe orders find 
the country no longer engaged in the war: Would not that change of circumſtances 


alone, abrogate, or ſuſpend, the letter of the requiſition ? 
When Sir Thomas Rumbold gave in his firſt minute, relative to the Committee of Circuit, 


he had a war at his elbow. Monfiear Lalh, and à very alarming force of European troops, 
under him, were ftationed in the Guntoor Circar. The known object of his policy 
there, was, to catch at any little flame of diſaffection, which he could find in the 


A contiguous to him: * and the Mahraitas were n 
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againſt our Government; we had not one firm ally, but the Nabob of Arcot; the Nizam 
was perfidy itſelf, his general character; the Rajah of Berar, a powerful neighbour, 
had linked himſelf to the Mabrattas. 

The Council at Bombay drew the ſword, and lighted the torch themſelves : It 
might have ſlept at this hour, but for them, and for the reception, which the Court of 
Directors gave to their ill-fated politics -N ews of their detachment Boro the * 


had reached Fort St. George. 
The Zemindars were in diſguſt :—Had we this hurled at them this execrated ca 


_ mittee of Circuit, which had given them ſo recent an alarm, it's not perhaps too much 


to ſay, that we ſhould have loſt the Northern Circars. Our treaſure at Madras was not 
equal to a month's difburſement :— The Nabob, the Rajah of Tanjore, and all the Ze- 
mindars were in arrear; to a degree unexampled. The Zemindars had not fewer, than 
30,000 men in arms :—/izeram Raue alone, the Rajah of a fingle diſtrict, had 13,000 
effective troops, independent of the force, neceſſary to his collections of revenue, and 
his internal defence. The Zemindars of the North have great influence; and Lord 


Macartney, who is now Preſident of Madras, tells the Samer, what an important re- 


ſource he has found in their fidelity, and zeal. 

It has been the uniform policy of Sir Thomas Rumbold, at Madras, to conciliate the 
Zemindar, not only without prejudice to revenue, but for a purpoſe, and with an effect, 
of ſolid acquiſition to it. By diſcontinuing the Committee of Circuit, and by the advan- 
tages of a term, he tempted them to an increaſe of tribute, which in ſtrictneſs he could 
not have required, becauſe they were not equal to it ; and if he erred, it was upon the 
fide of avarice for the Company' s intereſt. They had quarrels amongſt themſelves; 
nor is any thing more injurious to the revenue : — Our culprit healed their differ- 
ences, and executed juſtice amongſt them, without offence to any of them. Sup- 
poſe, for argument-ſake, that he had paid no attention to thoſe critical etrcumſtances ; 
had ſent the Committee, armed with all its odious powers, and had ſtirred up a general 
revolt: What, in that caſe, would the Directors have faid, if he had quoted their orders? 
That, which they have faid, upon a ſimilar oecafion to him, in terms of the moſt hu- 
— é We ſhall not waſte our time, in Pointing out the difference, between * 

« juncture, and that; between a peace, and a war. 

I am now, Sir, to carry the Houſe with me into the perſonal equity of the ebe 
terte Sir Thomas Rumbold, and his employers :—Upon' the fair interpretation of that 
contract, I can prove, that he diſregarded no fpirit of orders, but exactiy did, what the 
Directors authoriſed, and wiſhed him to do. I have ſtated the buſineſs of Tappere, as 


_ applicable 1 in fair analogy to other tumults, and 4 fortiori, to that moſt alarming of all 


tumults, a general war. 
It's remarkable, that, in Lord Pigors conflict with his Council, upon the 2 of 


feniling; or not ſending, the Committee then, it never ſtruck him, or them, to ſuggeſt 
(as a centre of union between them, and compromiſe of differences) that all the Coun-- 
eil ſhould remain at Madras, and that Junior Servants alone ſhould form the Committee > 
They never dreamt of this arrangement; and why? Becauſe they might as well have 


aboli iſhed the Committee of Circuit, as degraded, and ſank the official, if not perſonal, objects 


of the confidence, repoſed by the Directors, who appointed them. 

„But (ſays the Counſel) Mr. Siratton's deviation, who added Junior ſervants to mem- 
« bers of the Council in i Committee, was held juſtifiable,” and, in order to demon- 
ſtrate this propoſition, he makes uſe of a fingular argument, which I beg the Houſe to 
remember, as I have a contraſt in tore for it. He ſays, the Directors approved, becauſe 
they did not expreſsly diſapprove. The fact is, that a letter was read at the India- 


Houſe, containing a detail of Ar. S/ratton's conduct in a variety of articles, bis devia- 
tion. 
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tion from the order of the Directors, making one of them. For that conduct, in general, 
Mr. Stratton was re- called.— The Counſel preſumes, for the ſake of criminating Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold, that, becauſe this meaſure was not in terms diſapproved, it was picked out 
from the heap, and made the object of a facit, implied approbation. 

In order to judge of the meaſure itſelf, you ſhould read a part of the orders in 17755 
which is not ſtated in the Appendix to the Second Report. The firſt breath of the Bill is 
falſe, and in a circumſtance of no trifling liberty with truth. We are told in the firſt 
paragraph, that a power of appointing the firſt Committee of Circuit was entruſted by the 
Directors to the Council, who were limited only as to the number, and the rank of 
their nominees 3 but the fact is, and the orders, themſelves, prove it, that all, who 
formed the Committee, as firſt appointed, were choſen, upon ſpecial truſt, by the Di- 
rectors at home, who ſeem to have conceived them equal to the whole work. 

Upon Governor Stratton's innovation, for ſuch it was, the Directors are mute: T hey 
give Sir Thomas Rumbold no ſpecial inſtructions, relative to any mode, by which a new Com- 
mittee of Circuit may be formed, without any members of the Council ; yet, upon other parts 
of his future conduct, they give him ſpecial, and very marked inſtructions.— Though 
Governor Stratton's deviation was important, what muſt that of Sir Thomas Rumbold have 
been, if he had ſent the Committee which he found, —a Committee, formed of Junior Ser- 
wants alone, who had yet, if they could act at all, power to bind the Council of Ma- 


d, band, and foot? For they had power, under the orders, to ſettle the term, and 


adjuſt the rate of the new aſſeſſment by their own diſcretion ;—a ſafe power, as ap- 
plicable to the firſt nominees, or to any delegated; parts of the Council, but inapplicable 
to Junior Servants, either upon the argument of analogy, or common ſenſe. 

. . Againſt this curious inference of “ approbation implied, becauſe the meaſure was 
e not in terms diſapproved,” I am able to ſet off a direct, and emphatical diſapprobation of 
a ſimilar Committee at Bengal, and of that arrangement, in particular, which had ſub- 
ſtituted Junior Servants in place of the firſt nominees, who were members of the Coun- 
al: This tao, in the year 1777, when Sir Thomas Rumbold was a Director himſelf, and 
joined in the cenſure: Read that cenſure, and you cry out; “ 4 ſecond Daniel come 
« 70. Fudgement! — but read the earlier doctrines of April, 1775, or the later Philippic 
of 1781, and Shyleck is in rapture again.—Late in 1777, the Directors give no quar- 
ter to the Council at Bengal, for doing, what, according to their politics of to-day, 
if perſonated by the Bill, Sir Thomas Rumbold ſhould have done; for their appoint- 
ment of Junior Servants. If in that habit of reaſoning upon the ſubject at large, any 
local differences between Madras, and Bengal had ſtruck them, would not they have 
ſtated them? The letter of April, 177 5, itſelf, refers to the model at Bengal, — a 
model which had not then been tried.—It was tried afterwards, found impracticable, 
and the ſource. of oppreſſion, though not in a war. — Struck with it, as ruinous, 
the Directors obſerve to the Council at Bengal, in 1777, © that it has leſſened the 
« confidence of the Zemindars in the Government, and has occaſioned great alarm; “ 
they even lay. particular ftreſs upon the ſubſtitution of Junior Servants, as making bad 
infinitely worſe. Sir Thomas Rumbold ſigned this letter, a little before he left Eng- 
land; ſigned it under the ſanction of the Directors, with whom he then co- operated 
— Shall they have two mouths; one, for this Prefidency, another, for that ? Shall 
they be mute at Madras, and eloquent at -Bengal ?_ I defy the accuſer, to point out a 
difference between the two firuations, or the two, Committees, upon the fair analogy of wo 

t. 

In 1778, and * N only 8 Sir Thomas Rumbold gave in his firſt minute 
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and ſay: We diſapprove every vexatious interference in the Zemindar's private con- 
“ cerns ; we abhor the idea of diſturbing his poſſeſſion, &c.“ That is not all: They 
diffolve the Committee of Circuit; they reduce the number of the Council to fix, make 
them ſtationary, and give a death's blow to the only vital part of the Circuit, recall three 
of its Members, who alone were alſo Members of the Council, and provide no ſub- 
ſtitution, If the firſt nominees of the Company had acted, but the Directors had 
called them away, and had pointed out no ſubſtitutes, had the Council any power 
to form a new Committee? If Lord Pigot had been recently told, at all hazards, to 
detain the Council, could he, and that Council, have made a Committee, of their own 
choice, out of other materials ? s | 1 | 
If Sir Thomas Rumbold had perſevered in the Committee of Circuit, and his obſtinacy had 
been fatal, could not the Directors have ſaid “ V hamſtrung your Committee; but 
<6 you have ſet it looſe; have made it your own, and muſt anſwer for it; you waſted your 
«© time, at this critical moment, in a job for your friends, by the revival of an inſti- 
5e tution, diſſolved, or ſuſpended, at leaſt, by us?“ 5 | | | 
| 1 ſhall be very ſhort upon the two ſetts of reaſons, given by the Board. If the two 
ſeveral papers, containing thoſe reaſons, are duplicates, (and that name has been given to 
them) they are 1riſh duplicates, for they are ſtated as duplicates which have no re- 
ſemblance, A myſtery, however, has been diſcovered in the fact, that in one of 
them, the reaſons of the Board are not ſo full, and ſo detailed, as they are in the. 
other. In fact, the other alone, is the authentic paper, and though it arrived the 
laſt, was put on board for England, the firſt : That, which came the firſt, is one of the 
looſe papers, taken by the Clerk before he corrects, and reviſes the minutes, which are 
afterwards put into more form, and contained in (real) duplicates : By an accident, the 
looſe paper has come, inſtead of the duplicate. . 1 
“But, (ſay the Counſel) the unanimity of ſuch a Board, as that of Madras in Sir 
Thomas Rumbold's adminiſtration, is no excuſe ;”—and they ſtate, with an air of triumph, 
an approbation of the Circuit, by the reſt of that Board, a very little before Sir Thomas 
Rambold's arrival. I anſwer, that unanimity in the councils of his government, is a moſt 
important ſanction to the meaſures of it, unleſs force, or deceit gave it a helping hand 
* Prove ſuch a deceit, or prove ſuch a force,” (I ſay to the accuſer) ( and I ſhall then 
& agree, that it was #0 wnanimity, for the purpoſe of our defence.” On the other hand, if 
unimpeached, as it is, by ſuch proof, it's at leaſt a powerful ſupport of the meaſures, and 
the more, when it's compared with an oppoſite opinion, recently delivered by the ſame per- 
ſons, in a different ſtate of circumſtances. «* But, (ſays one of the Counſel) there was no 
<<. change in the nature of the politics, nor had new events interpoſed.” —The argument 
couched in that remark, is very ſolid, and juſt ; it ſuppoſes, that new events, or a change 
in the political exigency of the day, would have juſtified the meaſure : But the fat 
aſſumed, is not the fact proved; for the political ſtate of things had been changed in 2 
moſt eritical feature of it; and ſo ne an event as that of a complicated war, had ariſen 
during this very interval, ſhort as it w(wass. 5 8 8 
Now Sir, for a contraſt upon the doctrine of implied approbation.—Says the Coun- 
ſel: « Where any thing done by a ſervant of the Company is not in terms 
1% diſapproved, it muſt be taken to be approved, even though in a detail of conduct, 
< that meaſure is comprized, and he, the ſervant, is recalled in general for his con- 
« duct, fo detailed.” Look at our culprit, upon this argument. — The Directors 
know, in March, 1779, that he has diſcontinued the Circuit,—Do they diſapprove. of 
that meaſure? Not in words at leaſt: — Perhaps they recall him for it :—No. Per- 
haps they cenſure him in general terms: No; they give him their warmeſt thanks, 


and thoſe of the General Court, for his important ſervices to the Government ; —_— | 
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don't accompany this tribute of approbation, with any hint, that he has done wrong, in 
ſuſpending the Committee of Circuit, though, as we are now told by his accuſer, the 
meaſure of putting that Committee in force, admitted of not a minute's delay Did 2 
ſet it forward? From the Letters of April, 1775, to the Letter of diſmiſſion, written 
in January, 1781, there is not a ſyllable upon the ſubject; nor is the Committee of 
Circuit named. Between March, in 1779, and January, in 1781, the Directors write 
many Letters to Madras; but they ſleep over the Committee of Circuit: Upon that preſſing” 
topic all their faculties are benumbed.—The Counſel ſaid: “As between the maſier 
« and ſervant, the Zemindar's tribute was rent.” Let me apply this rule, and ſay, that, 
as between maſter and ſervant, the Committee of Circuit was at an end, from the period of 
March, 1779, to that of January, 1781. | | 

I ſhall now tell the Houſe, why the cenſure was reſerved for January, 1781.—Sir Thomas 
Rumbold has a manly, and proud ſenſe of honor, which has often made him indiſcreet.— 
Left-handed wiſdom is no part of his talents. He writes to the Company between March, 


againſt the Mahratta war, the war of the Directors, duped by the Council of Bombay. 
He urges upon this topic unanſwerable arguments, with -timed energy, and zeal, a 
little before the Philippic of 1781 appeared,—a natural conſequence of them. 


But I reſume the argument of implied approbation, with all its analogies 1 - 


accuſer muſt reaſon thus: Governor Stratton deviated from the Orders; he was recall- 
e ed, for his conduct; that meaſure formed a part of it; and yet was approved, 
«becauſe it was not expreſsly di/approved.—Sir Thomas Rumbold ſuſpended the Com- 
« "mittee of Circuit; he was thanked for other parts of his conduct, and this meaſure, 
“ known at the time, was not then diſapproved, or at any ſubſequent period, for up- 
ce wards of a year: But thoſe thanks, and that forbearance, are no indication to him, 
ce or to the public, that his conduct, in this meaſure, was approved, or even thought 


innocent. The fence of cenſure, upon one article of miſconduct, tho' accompanied 


&« with a recall, as the puniſhment of miſconduR, in general, and this, known to be a part 
& of it, approves—But the flence of cenſure, accompanied by thanks, and encomium, for 
4 ſervices enumerated, is a conſtructive diſapprobation of other meaſures, adopted by the 


_  * ſame Council, at an earlier period.” — N 
Sir, he would not have merited thoſe thanks, and: that encomium, if he had- not ſuſ- 
pended the Committee of Circuit. The fact is known, that all our troops, which muſt have 


been waſted in the odious, and fatal ſervice of diſarming the Zemindary-force, if the 
Committee had proceeded, were employed in the field of honor, at Pondicherry. The 
Northern Circars would, therefore, have been defenceleſs, and open to Lally, from the 


/ Guntoor,- 1f their native military had been reduced: On the other hand, affronted, 


2 
2 
x 
- 


but armed, they could with eaſe - have emancipated themſelves from our dominion. 


Inſtead of expoſing ourſelves to any ſuch embarraſſment, we ſheltered the Circars, 
we hired. a part of their troops in a more active, and profitable ſervice ; to 


which their courage, and fidelity were important acquiſitions, In ſhort our ſuſpenſion 
of an execrated meaſure enſured the attachment of the Zemindar, the peace of his Go- 
Yernment, the, reſource of his tribute; animated his political zeal in our cauſe, and by 
the help of it alone, could have ſuſtained the Carnatic, to this hour, againſt that preſſure 


| % Ufficultics, and calamity, which the Mabratta war has thrown upon it. 
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3 EFORE I proceed one ſtep, in the ſequel of this defence, the Houſe will do me 
the honor to accept my perſonal thanks, for their indulgence to my former 


efforts, and for a ſecond opportunity of doing every juſtice in my power, to a. 


character, which I muſt continue to guard, as my own, till I can loſe my zeal, as an. 
advocate, or the feelings of my heart, as a man. 

When I parted from the Houſe, I had proved, that a juſt alarm had been raiſed by the 
Committee of Circuit; that oppreſſion had been the apt inſtrument of tyranny, and that no one 
advantage aroſe from the Letter of April, 1775, put in force, except a ſurvey of the land 
called Havilly, which the Company own, as proprietors, and which bears no proportion, 
either in ſize, or value, to the Zemindaries: that not even there, in this land of their own, 
had the Committee attempted one inch of reform.—T had proved the Circuit, abjured in prin- 
ciple, and ſuſpended, in fact, by the Directors themſelves, a little before Sir Thomas Rumbold 
embarked for his Government; abjured, in principle, by their cenſure of another Committee, 
the expreſs model of this, upon recent experience of its miſchief ; ſiſpended, in fact, by a 
recall of its only genuine Members, then acting upon the ſervice. I left the Houſe 

appriſed, that when the Orders of April, 1775, iſſued, the experiment at Bengal was un- 


fledged; that when it grew, and the n of it were ſpread, enen fraud, 2 


rapine marked their flight. 
The appointment of junior ſervants alone, as 1 of ſuch a Committee, enabling 
them to bind the Council of Madras, hand and foot, in the article of tribute, would have 
been madneſs unauthoriſed, irreconcileable to the fenor, and Hirit of the Orders in 1775. 


I obſerve, that in their Letter to Bengal, the Directors, pointing their cenſure at a om 


mittee of Circuit there, formed of junior ſervants alone, ſtate the miſchievous conſequences 
of the eſtimate formed by them, as the bafis of a ſettlement,. which the Council, them- 
ſelves, were ultimately to adjuſt in the article of tribute. Apply that argument here.— 
The Orders of 1775, enable the Junior ſervants, (if they can act as a Committee at all) to- 
make the ſettlement themſelves.—Can it be impolitic, to let them form the materials of de- 


cifion, which the Council may reject, or adopt; and politic, to let them not only form the 


materials, but act upon them, ſo as to bind the Council by their decifion alone? 

An impending war, that critical feature of the time, and the ſcene, is omitted by BR 
accuſer, - omitted, I ſhould rather ſay, in this part of his work; for I muſt always do 
juſtice to that ingenious bed of torture, the Bill :—Omitted here it is, where it excul- 
pates, vindicates, and affures praiſe to the act; but inſerted by the accuſer, as the 
leading feature of a later period, (and impreſſed upon the Houſe by his advocate) 


becauſe there, till the defence is heard, it has a chance of criminating the party: 


accuſed, Yet, if thoſe, who. drew this Bill had only dipt in the records of Madras, 


they would have diſcovered, that war is not the period, in which novelties of any kind; 
affecting the Government, or the revenue, can be ſafely attempted ;- that in the beſt of 


times they alarm an Eaſtern Subject, whom every change of ſyſtem has oppreſſed ; that, 


at leaſt, they require a ſeaſon of repoſe, in which the undivided attention of Government 
can addreſs itſelf to that ſingle object, 2 the natives can receive no external * to 
their Jealouſy, or diſaffection. | 


| 1 Zemindars to Fort St. George, and ſettling the new tribute there. 
One of the Counſel talked of a © artet removed from the Subordinates to the Board 


& of JO" It ſurely, Sir, is hardſhip- enough, that allegations of this Bill may 
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HE Committee of Circuit thus upon the ſhelf, our next crime is that 'of —_ the 7 
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ſtab their victim in the dark: Malevolence, and calumny, which are too ungenerous even 
for ſuch a Bill, may, for me, have their full ſwing: — I ſcorn to anſwer them; but I will 
ſay, once for all, with as proud an averſion to a baſe crime, as any man who hears me can 
feel, that if the accuſer can trace a ſingle rupee to the pocket of Sir Thomas Rumbold, wrung, 
or pilfered from the natives, I could with pleaſure ſee the accuſed beg his bread from 
door to door: As the puniſhment of corruption, however, if proved, ſhould be exemplary, 
an acquittal from the charge of it, ſhould be exemplary too, and compenſate for the im- 
putation, by terms of honor ſtamped upon the record. 
I Irs the accuſer's fallacy, to deſcribe the ſuſpenſion of the Circuit, as a meaſure concerted 
with a view to that, which followed it, the requiſition of the attendance at Magras.—The 
latter, in truth, was made neceſſary by the former; but the former was neceſſary in itſelf. 
The Bill afferts, that no other mode of enquiry was ever ſubſtituted, and that an- 
other mode could eafily have been diſcovered ; — but neither fact, nor argument is 
attempted, in ſupport of theſe propofitions. One of the Counſel gravely obſerves, that 
2 local furvey could not be accompliſhed at a diſtance from the land, ſo well, as upon 
the land itſelf : It required no Ghoſt of Denmark, to give us that knowledge. But 
the local furvey, in the moſt harmleſs character of it, was a job. — If I could 
venture to mark an aſcending ſcale of proof, as the meaſure of a new aſſeſſment, _ 
I ſhould mark it thus :—1. At the bottom of that ſcale, a local ſurvey of the land, — 
eſtimaring the value of it, from what it appears to be at any one definite period. — The 
fallacy of this guide, is obvious to thoſe, who are converſant in the nature of Eaſtern 
land; becauſe one ſeaſon is no rule for the next; and the article of drought alone, 
makes an effential difference. 2. A regiſter of the improvements, of the annual produce, 
and of the nett balance for a term of years paſt, and equal to that of the period which is 
intended for the new tribute. This information, of ſuperior efficacy to that of the local 
furvey at any one time, was at hand; and it ſtood upon the advantage-ground of Eaftern 
cuſtom, recommending the uſe of it. But what is the land, unleſs the pocket, which is 
to pay for it, is conſulted? A higher degree of credit muſt therefore be given to 
the per/onal fituation, character, and even temper, of the Zemindar; eſpecially, as we 
have now proved, that he is no renter, but corner, and petty Sovereign, of the land: So 
that I would place a knowledge of theſe perſonal articles at No. 3. the laſt, and higheſt 
of the aſcending degrees. : CE. | 
With a view to this knowledge, the Government at Madras would have infinite 
advantage over the Subordinates, even if the conduct of the latter had been ever ſo tem- 
perate, and judicious ; becauſe the natives of the Eaſt pay a very ſingular attention to 
rank, and would often refuſe the ſame propofition, or embrace it, as made by an 
agent, or his principal, and ſuperior. | "Ei: ; . 
By ſettling the new tribute, at Madras, the Council, in one very material point, 
improved upon a Committee of Circuit, even filled by Members of the Council: They exe- 
cuted the beſt, if not the only good, principle of that regulation; they broke the little 
politics of the Subordinate, by opening a direct intercourſe between our tributaries and 
Government at the fountain-head. That fpirit of the Orders, in 1775, had been ſacrificed, 
and betrayed, in 1776 by the appointment of Subordinate Chiefs, though Members of the 
Council; for they ſoon infuſed the cabal, and corrupt intrigues of the Subordinate character 
into the Committee, thus deformed. Before this fatal meaſure was carried, at Madras, a 
debate aroſe upon it ; and thoſe who diflented, were prophetic in their ſagacity. 5 
: We are told, that Sir Thomas Rymbold's reaſons for the journey of the Zemindars to Madras, 
in this view of it, are © the arguments of children :”—Children are pretty full grown, who 
an argue ſo well. Hitherto” (ſaid he) © the Zemindars have conſidered the Subordi- 
** ngtes alone, as the Government: All communication between us and them, has been 
. Fi t cut 
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ec cut off: Let them henceforth look to the ſupreme power for protection; appeal 
« to that power, if they are injured: We ſhall by this revolution of ſy ſtem trample 
& under foot the partial intereſt of junior ſervants, that intereſt, which has weakened the con- 
ce fidence of our ſubjects, in the honor, and ſtability of our dominion.” In May, 1778, 
he complains to the Directors, that a ſhameful ſcene of abuſe had been diſplayed by 
the Subordinates; that he, and his Council have reſcued the Company from intrigues, 
which had often kept their troops in the field, and waſted their ſtrength ; have 
opened, and ſhall perſevere in opening to the natives, an immediate channel of redreſs 
to Fort St. George. In a ſubſequent letter of the ſame year, he ſays, and the Council 
with him: ““ The uncontrouled power of the Subordinate Boards, and the mutual 
« intereſt, which has long ſubſiſted between this Prefidency and them, have oppreſſed 
ce the Zemindar, and impoveriſhed the revenue: We mean to recover your tributaries 
c from the load of debt, which preffes them down; we ſhall ftrike at the root of 
5 theſe evils, and Subordinates alone will complainnmdz .. 3 
Were theſe abuſes, alleged by him, fictions? I ſhall, too ſoon, draw a picture of 
them, which the Houſe will not ſee without extreme indignation, abuſes, which, even 
in a time of peace, would have compelled the reform. As to other local advantages, the 
Committee of Circuit being at an end, (which muſt here be affumed) the Subordinates had 
no ſuperiority over the Council at Madras. The fame records, eſtimates, accounts of 
every kind, which it was the habit of the Subordinates to conſult, if they did their duty, 
were open to the Government at Madras : The Zemindars were checked by the fame 
' officers of revenue: The fame perſonal experience enlightened the Superior Council: 
Of the fix, who compoſed it, four had acted in Subordinate ſtations ; two of them recently, 
As to the reform of Government, and police, the favorite chapter upon the Committee 
of Circuit, we hear of it no more: The Miſtonary becomes a land ſurveyor, and collector of 
revenue; but the Soldier's coat is either flipt off, or covered, and concealed. 
In general, upon the 24th of March, 1778, the condition of the. Northern Circars 
was this: — Abuſes had been committed by the Chief, and Council of the inferior 
Governments. ' A total failure of revenue had been incurred, —The Zemindars were em- 
barraffed with debt, and almoſt inſolvent. —They had many diſſenſions . amongſt thems 
ſelves; a calamity always, injurious to the revenue. They were become jealous of the 
Government; and the Committeee of Circuit had inflamed that jealouſy to ſomething, not 
very unlike difaffe&tion. Of their circumſtances, no accurate knowledge had come to 
the Directors, or the Council of Madras. Were the Subordinates, equal to the conduct of 
this intricate machine, at ſo critical a period? Aſk either of the advocates fot the Bill. 
The objects, and principles of the requiſition, made by the Council of Madras, were 
theſe: — To reſcue the Zemindar from intrigue, and oppreſſion; to conciliate his mind, 
adjuſt his Iocal diſſenſions, redreſs his grievances, examine his accounts, judge of his 
reſources, (by thoſe accounts, properly checked, ) and give the Company at home a fair 
picture of his perſonal ſtate; in a word, by ſound, though conciliatory, arrangements 
of revenue, to ſecure the diſtant provinces againſt French invaſion, or French intrigue. 
As to the immediate change of the term from three yeats to five, it was formed upon 
policy, which experience had approved. The records of Bengal are deciſive in favor of 
it; the experiment there has been tried in various forms, and the reſult of it is, that five. 
Fears at leaſt, are indiſpenſible in the Zemindaries of Bengal, and many of the aſſeſſments are 
even for life. It's very obſervable, that, by the laws of the Eaſt, the cultivator's term has no 
limit, but that of his life, unleſs he makes default in the payment of his rent: It 
ſeems therefore a little ſingular, that his landlord, the Zemindar, ſhould be at the mercy 
of a ſhorter period. But the eultivator has a common intereſt with him, that his term 
ſhould be cnlarged, and his #ribuze moderate; becauſe the cultivator's rent wilt always 


IE 
be regulated, in its duration} or amount, by the increaſe, or diminution, ſecurity, or 
us nature, of the ſum, which the Zemindar pays to Government, in the ſhape 
of tribute: The cultivator, execrates nothing more, than to have his landlord con- 
verted from a Zemindar into a farmer of the foil, who has no, rooted intereſt in the 
land, or affection to the native, commits unbounded. oppreſſion, makes the moſt of 
his power for his own time, then ſettles | his account with. Government by the “ ng 
' laura” of inſolvency, and flight. The new term (five years) gave the Directors 
time for the local furvey, and for that reform of police, and Government, which 
they ſeemed, in their letters of 1775, to have ſo much at heart. The five years are 
almoſt e but the war is not yet over; and if that war is nom an impediment, it 
wat an impediment, when the Committee of Circuit was diſcontinued, f in the year 1778. 
© If, on the other hand, Peace, had ſooner interpoſed, the enquiries would have been re- 
newed under happier auſpices; the Zenindur at leaſt, and the natives in general, would 
have given leſs obſtruction to them, after they had been thus conciliated, and their 
property made ſecure by a term of longer duration than the laſt. This permanency 
of tribute was alſo an acquiſition, of the moſt important advantage, to u, though it 
bribed them to improve the ſum; the only corruption, which I can diſcover in Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, unleſs it ſhall be ſaid, that he was bribed by the Zemindar to moke: Nen Pax 3 
more, than in juſtice, or in ſound policy, could. then be required of him. ä 
The Mahometan Sovereign accepted a moderate ſum, by way 3 e it 
permanent, guarding the native, againſt the rapine, or intrigue of the Subordinate Mi- 
niſters, and the Goyernme t, againſt their fraud, or treachery. A demand of tribute, if 
:mmoderate, ſtifles induſtry in her cradle, for it alyays, reaches the cultivator. An in- 
creaſing demand, clogs, and impedes all her operations; oyer-ratement, and remiffion, 
the inſecurity of term, and the loſs of revenue, play into one another's hand. 
Sir_Thomas” Rumbold offended, in part, againſt thoſe principles: :—It's true, chat oy 
conciliated the Zemindars ; but he tempted them. to engage for 100 large a payment— 
The reſult has been, the moſt ingenuous with, and Zeal, on their part, that no arrear 
mould be left; but a real incapacity has hung over them, and obſtructed all their efforts: 
Vet T ſhall prove at the bar, that, in conſequence of theſe very arrangements which 
the Council made with him at Madras, the Zemindar has paid into the Company's trea | 
ure, a portion of revenue unexampled in the ſame period of time. The /um, indeed, 
and the term of the new affeſſiment, are not arraigned by the Bill.—I may, therefore, 
aſſume them unexceptionable, though it's true, that our friends, the Directors, 1 
arraigned them; and the new tribute Bad certainly a vice in heir eſtimate of its ! 
was on, in the total, Fifty per cent. increnſe upon the old Mooriſh rental. © ak 
The attendance of the 'Zemindars at Madras, eligible 1 in itſelf, muſt be Ay e con- 
fidered as a part, and the neceflary part of a fyſtem, in which; as in almoſt every ſyſtem- 
reform, inconveniencies are ſet againſt advantages; and the fair queſtion i is, which 
preponderated ? The inevitable ſtay of the Zemindars at Madras, till after the fall of 
Pondicherry,” was an event of peculiar advantage to us : It made them hoſtages for 
_ the peace, and allegiance of their own Government; though here I recollect a peremp- 
tory allertion of the Bill, that the meaſure of calling the Zemindars'to Madras © was 
« dangerous to the Governments which they held.” I have no objection to that aver- 
ment, if I may inſert after it theſe words (and they are warranted by the fact): „ which 
< Governments have been maintained in their allegiance by the ſaid meaſure, and 
« have not only been at ever ſince, but have been found the moſt liberal ſources 
6 of military ſupply,” of active ſervice, and revenue The debt of the Zemindars to 
our demand of tribute, at this critical; and awful period, was heavy upon them, and upon 
%5, beyond ever example of arear, fince we acquired the Government, — 5 
itter 
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bitter fruit of 6 intrigues : Mr. Sadlier, the Abdiel of Subordiiates (by his own 
account of himſelf), accuſes them of bribery.— He adviſes his friend, Sir Thomas Rumbold, 


in a letter of confidence adviſes him, to perſevere in his << great reform; but, in the next 


breath, he inſinuates other advice, which could ſpring only from a character like his 


own: Leave them” (ſays he) © to themſelves; elſe, depend upon it, they will be 
0 happy to lay their fins at your door.“ Vet, though Sadlier is a favorite of the Bill 
(and has been graced by other approbations), the remonſtrances of the Subordinate, thus 
announced, and thus explained by him, form an allegation of the Bill; and it's an offence 
in Sir Thomas Rumbold, that he diſregarded. them. The Counſel, indeed, ſay, that 
; "on Subordinates merit no confidence; that Subordinates are groſs peculators; and that ob- 
cc jections by them weigh not a feather in the argument: Vet the ſame Counſel offer 
the remonſtrances of thoſe very Subordinates in evidence; and upon their aſſertions alone, 


| "op accuſer has formed half the libel of his Bill. 


"Theſe remonſtrances have certain ear-marks upon them. To a Committee of Circuit, 


the Subordinates have no objection: Why? Becauſe the courſe of that reform, as reach- 
: ing them, would be extremely deliberate ; they could embarraſs it themſelves; the 


- offender was to fit in judgement upon his own guilt, and ſay, as the old Judge is 
+ quoted i in Blackſtone to have ſaid, . judico me cremari;” for, partly through their Chiefs, 
'-as Members of the Council, and partly by themſelves, as junior ſervants, they could 
form, it ſeems, a part of the very Committee, intended for the controul of their intrigues. 
To the difcontinuance of that Committee they had no objeQtion : Why? Becauſe it left them 
in full poſſeſſion of the local powers, which they had ſo long abuſed. But they cry 
out, and ſhriek, when the Board of Madras call the Zemindars to that ſtation; from North 
to South you can hear them; that blow, rouſes them from their corrupt lethargy, to 
an active centre of union againſt the Council of Madras. They feel themſelves de- 
_ throned into factors, and collectors alone; which, in ſound policy, ſhould ever have 
been their ſole province, —becauſe the ſettlement of tribute, and the collection of it, ſhould. 


| I never be i in the ſame hands; nor ſhould the ſettlement of it be entruſted by the Direc- 


tors to their inferior and ſubaltern Councils, but reſerved for the higheſt claſs of their 
| ſervants, and repreſentatives. 
Sir Thomas Rumbolu acted (and he glories in it) upon a a ſyſtera of «« direft option 4 


- 1-46 the moſt valuable and eſſential intereſt—of the Subordinates He meant ſo to act; 


feſſed, and juſtified his enmity againſt them, as a public man. In the able, and catebrited 
* xeform; which a Member of this Houſe took up, for purpoſes of political economy, 
would he have thought his fame, or (which he had more at heart) the ſucceſs of his 
plan, at all endangered by the remonſtrance of che ſubordinate boards, at N92 undue 
Profite he aimed a thundering blow ? 

Againſt t the Subordinates, even the two brocbert at Via iZianagrum, (whoſe Aifſenfions fill 
to many lines of this Bill) diſſentient, or united, enter their proteſt. Mr. Sadlier has two 


cCharacters upon the ſubject —In the public letter, he, the Chief of a Sabordinate Coun- 
| cl, has the © efprit du corps ſtrong upon him: He remonſtrates with all heir maleyo-. 


Lender and partiality; but in the letter of confidence, he talks another language, irrecon- 
_ cilable to this ; proving, by that feature, two material facts; the confidence attracted. 
by his private "Letter, if it had not in terms been impoſed, and the duplicity of his. 
politics. In his Private leiter, cc the Zemindars are bankrupt, and ruined; they diſtruſt 


; ce the Subordinatas, who will obſtruct the intended reform :” Vet in the public letter, figned - 


by this very man, at the ſame time, „the Zemindars are ſolvent, and with to pay.“ 
He too, as Chief, not only does not check the obſtructions of the Council to the mea- 
_ ſare, but is the main diſturber of it bimſelf.: He infinuates to the Zemindars, objections, 
e . TOR 1 OY uninſtructed 95 him, they” never would have 
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dreamt of them. He tells them, the journey will be annual; and N of the 
| feyere terms, which, in his opinion, will be expected from them, at Madras. 
Were the Subordinates, or the Council at Magras, fitter, at this period of diſtreſs, and 
approaching war, to make the new arrangement of tribute? What, Sir, was the ob- 
yious intereſt of the Syuborgdinates : Even a ſhorter term, and the delay of any ſettlement at 
all. —Magras had no intereſt at ſtake, but that of the Company; an immediate ſettlement 
of a juſt, conciliatory, and laing revenue. If all the Zemindars had proteſted againſt the 
attendance, zohen firſt required, (than which nothing is more falſe), it would form a 
mutilated argument, even upon the ſubject of their averſion to the meaſure.— They 
ſhould be aſked, in all ſtages of it, aſked, when they returned, and aſked, at this hour, if 
it was injurious to them, or ſa underſtood, and felt. If it had been an idle homage 
(though, even in that view of it, no innovation, but a cuſtom familiar to the Egftern 
Government,) or if it had ended in flat oppreffion of tribute, it certainly would have 
been wrong :—But- if the increaſe of revenue was conciliatory to the Zemindars, and 
adapted, in ſome degree, though not enough, to their powers of payment; if their aſſent 
was courted by the ſecurity of the term ; if all their differences were quieted, and the 
infamous cauſe of their diſtreſs expoſed ; the meaſure, in that, which is the correct, 
view of the ſubje&, was right, and meritorious, cher 07 ont 2: 7-tn 
Their journey, as I have ſaid, was indiſpenſible to the end propoſed ; and it had the 
peculiar advantage of reſpecting an Oriental habit. If, as the Counſel has told us, © prac- 
ice makes right,” in a recent application of it through the Company and their Servants, 
it ſurely “ makes right,” with at leaſt as much efficacy, as between our Government 
and the natives, if it has the ſanction of their immemorial cuſtoms and prejudices. - 
The real objects of the letter, in 1775, were two: — Increaſe of Engliſh. revenue, by 
an act of deſpotiſm; and a reduction of Egftern power, by force. As to the experiment 
of diſarming the native, it was become, in 1778, an attempt perfectly deſperate : Go- 
yernment was not equal to it; and it would have been madneſs then, if it could have 
been accompliſhed ; becauſe it muſt have impaired our military defence, and ſhaken the 
avit attachment of our Subjects. The revenue was increaſed by agreements well ſecur- 
ed, and bound in the moſt honourable chain by the cordial aſſent of our tributaries, 
whom it was obvious policy to conciliate. 


I have touched upon the reluctance of the Zemindars . The fact is, that none, ho 


came, exprelicd any reluctance whatever. But if the reluctance of Zemindars be a topic 
of amputation, had hey no reluttance, in 1777, to the orders, of. 1775 —No reluftance,, 


= in thoſe provinces, which are deſcribed by the Committee. of Circuit themſelves, to be in 


_ the fame condition, ©* as if hoſtilities. were. commenced?” Why is. a reluftance, which, 
never exiſted, made an allegation of the Bill, and that averſion, which is proved by the 
accuſcr's own evidence, omitted? Of the Zemindars who came, the readineſs, and good- 
ill are marked by the. Subordinates themſelves. I call the peculiar attention of the: 
Houle to the manner, in which the Bill Rates. the diſtance between the reſidence of the 
Zemindors and Madras ; becauſe a mark of ſuch fallacy has, perhaps, never occurred, 


Ain in an advocate's argument. In ſtating the diſtance, it names only Gayjam, and 


Fan; as if the Zemindars: came to Madras, only from thence. — Of theſe places 
Gayan is the moſt remote; yet. from thence. not a ſingle Zemindar came to Madras; from. 

. - Fizagapatam, a diſtance leſs remote, but, amounting to 500 miles, Vizeram Rauze only- 

— Came, and With his perfeft aſſent. Maſulipatam. is, in this part of the Bill, entirely ower- 
| looked, though, out of 18 Zemingars, no fewer than 17 came from thence ; Why” 
emitted: Becauſe the diſtance of it from Fort St. George, is inferior to that of the two» 
Places, which are named. — It is, indeed, ſaid, in another part f the Bill, that obedienoe 
was enforced from the Zemindars of: Moſulipatam ; though, even there, the accuſer miſ- 
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repreſents the fact; for he ſays, that mo of the Zemindars of Maſulipatam came. The 
fact is, that 17 came, out of 31; a little more than Hf. 
The Bill has called in aid the former obſtructions to Vizeram's journey: I ſhall 
touch upon them hereafter; and prove, that, if no other inducement operated, the 
intrigue of the Subordinates, upon that occaſion, would have made Vizeram' journey to 
Madras, in 1778, an object of the ſoundeſt political wiſdom. 0 ION 
But (we are told) © the Subordinates at Maſulipatum repreſented 'the abſence of the 
0 Zemindar, as tending to impede the colletion of revenue: It's not the fact; they 
only deſcribe it, as tending to impede future payments by the Soucars (Bankers), upon 
account of the current arrear: But if they did repreſent: the tendency to that im- 
pediment, is their aſſertion evidence of the fact? Sir, I can't enough, or too often 
proteſt againſt theſe new- fangled averments, upon queſtions. of guilt or innocenct .— 
Could a Miniſter be ſo tried, in the moſt eager times of party- rage againſt him? Could 
it be ſaid, in a Bill of pains and penalties againſt him, that he, ſupported by Parliament, 
und voce, disfranchiſed the borough of Shoreham for bribery, though all the other cor- 
rupt boroughs of the kingdom proteſted againſt the innovation? The Subordinates were 
deeply intereſted againſt the meaſure,” which had'the tendency to expoſe, and . counteract 
their diſhonourable intrigues. - Why had not they called in the payments due in Sep- 
tember, 1977 ? Why not the ſubſequent arrear, in March? In that month, two thirds 


ol the annual tribute, commencing in September 177, were due; and all the collections 


were over in April. I muſt appriſe the Houſe, that in September the new aſſeſſment 
is made, and commences from that period; but the firſt payment, which is due the fol- 
lowing March, compriſes two thirds of the whole annual tribute. At the diſtance of 
two months previous to it, before the time of payment comes, the Zemindars apply to 
the Soucars, or Bankers, and borrow. the money from them, engaging in return for it, 
the nett produce of the corn, which is then upon the ſoil : But, the Company, having a 
paramount right over that crop, theſe Bankers pay the money which they advance, or 


ſecure, the payment of it, into the Company's treaſure. The ſhape, in which they 


make the payment is, by what are called in that country tees or bills, payable in two 
or three months, but not in the courſe of traffio negociable, though diſcounted upon 
urgent occaſions. According to this proceſs, when the Zemindars came to Madras, if 
they had been punctual, their zeeps, or bills, which muſt have iſſued in January, would 
have been due for two thirds of that year's revenue; whereas, they owed, at that 
moment, eight Ie, or payments, out of nine, which form the whole of the annual 
tribute. How came the Zemindars of Maſulipatam to become ſolvent, and whence aroſe 
their ſudden wiſh to pay, juſt at the moment, in which they received notice of the jour- 
ney to Madras? On the other hand, if that propoſition were as true, as it is falſe, 
how can it be reconciled with a complaint, (that as we are told in the next breath, by 


dte ſame witneſſeg) © they were too poor, to undertake; the expence of travelling?“ Or if 


ready to pay in March, when the notice came, why could not they have paid ſome part of 
the arrear between March and May, the time of ſetting out upon their journey? Sir Tho- 


mas Rumbold s comments upon ſuch evaſive, and ſhuffling accounts, from the Subordinute, 


are not very deſpicable: We muſt guard againſt theſe enormous balances; ( but let us 
4 firſt aſcertain» them :—Let us hear the Zemindar, and redreſs the injuries, which he 
5 has received.” —Are'theſe, words of an oppreſſor, and of a tyrant ! The Zemindars 


£+ 234, 732, for which they paid intereſt at the enormous rate of two and a half per 
cent..a month. Of this tribute, they ſhould have paid C. 81,9 36 before the Septem- 
ber preceding, and the whole ſhould have been collected in April. As to the loan, 
from the Bankers, and the load of intereſt, which they exacted, the miſchief aroſe 
in | G 2 


of Maſulipatam owed: for tribute £.-203,636. They owed, in debts to the Bankers, 


from 


2 wt 4s 
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from the impolitic uſage of requiring the Zemindar to ſecure, by their help, two thirds 
of the annual tribute at the time of the loan, which took place in January. — Sir 
Thomas Rumbold (whoſe eye never flept over the minuteſt parts of the complicated 
ſyſtem, put into his wind): recommended, without ſucceſs, the abolition of this per- 
nicious his general plan of conduct, relative to the tenure of the 
Zemindar, Sad. of itſelf, produce the effect of lowering the Banker's intereſt ; be- 
b in- proportion as the term of the Zemindar, in his land, is made ſecure, the 

-_ Intereft, or premium for the loan, is reduced. The n debt erde arrear to the 
Bankers included) was no leſs than C. 438,368. 

What pledge had the Council of Madras, that Wee, why had given dn to 
all "thoſe difficulties, would extricate the Company out of them? What had they 
done? What uſe did they make of the . Zemindars, who flaid at Maſulipatam ? I lay no 
inconfiderable ſtreſs upon the fact, that every Zemindar of Maſulipatam owed the fame 
portion of arrear ;-a fact, which admits of no ſolution but one; a negle& of all the 

_ arrears, from a —_— wt ate Rey rde — 

No collections of tribute were, in fact, A by whe: ableace: of the' Bentele 
N it's true, that Vinerum manager waited his command, before he would pay over 
into the 's treaſure what he had collected from the under - tenants: Yizeram had 

notice of this obſtruction, and gave an immediate order for payment. Very large pay- 
ments, in diſcharge of their tribute, was made by the Zemindars, during their ſtay at 
Madras; "by the Viziazagrum family, e 2350007 by deere e F | 
* upwards of f. 78, 00. 

The diſtance was, at leaſt, tos ee ne not bay cattle: 560 miles, 
with his oven affent ; bur when ame went „ pp Wes gti 
2 his Lach of Lorerwt. > 
that ſome additional. expence loa need neee Fg Sir" Thomas | 
— the ruling feature of whoſe political conduct was parſimony, lamented over 
it himſelf ;: he ſent circular letters to every Zemindar, RR veqcimmmended, that ar liel 
expence of this kind, as poffible, ſhould be incurred. 

. As to the long flay of the Zeminders at Madras; 3 8 were . 
adjuſted, and they tefuſed all previous arrangement of tribute. Saalier, in- 
had ſaid, '</Yow-had better ſettle their tribute fi, and their differences after- 
wandt; but che; wiſdom of common ſenſe (which theſe BaxBarrans poſſeſs) made 
them too cunning for ſo ungenerous an advantage over them. Their diſſenſions too, 
were of themſelves impediments to the revenue; (and if in Maſulipatam, no leſs in Vixia- 
nagrum, the ſcene of thoſe. diſgraceful quarrels between Yizeram and Sitteram Rauze :) 
Their ſtay at Madras till November, as it happened, was fortunate ; ' Pondicherry was 
ES Oboe, and the affeRtion of ive Zeminder ny En 
the fate of that ſiege. 
„ HgBut all the — of ese were ade wich Sir Thomas Runbold alone”— 
Whoſe fault? Was the acceſs barred by him to every ſource of knowledge, which 
be conſulted, himſelf? Could he alone, ſee: the Zemindars, the Muſmedars, the Dubaſbes, 

e. Could he alone read the Company's records? Is the confidence of the Board in 

his * veracity, inſidious, or their neglect his crime? Is the weight of his 

aract imputation upon him; the exertion of his talents, a depraved + | 
conhbulllint-of bis Council, a concerted ſhield over his intrigue, and their own. 

Says the'Counſel': ** You ſhould have ſtipulated for all you could obtain from the 
« land” I fay, from the purſe," and the good 2vill. of the, Zemindar.” To diſpoſeſs 


** ——A c It IO little ſhort of ruin, at Bengal, to 
attempt 
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attempt that inſult, and it has ended in accumulated expence to the nine, 8 
treaſure. 

The increaſe of tribute impoſed upon the Zeminder was foo high; it was no leſs, than 
C. 14,000 a year at Maſulipatam. 

As to Vizeram's tribute, the accuſer may argue in his reply, that it was undeg uss 43 
But you will have proof at your bar, that it was even injurious to him; as being of too 
large an amount: His troops were not, as the Counſel told you, diſbanded; though, 
like the market of Alnaſchar's glaſſes, the event had been aſſumed by the Committee of 
Circuit, in 1777, as the inevitable conſequence of our demand. It's a merey, that a few 
only of theſe troops were difbanded : Conceive them at an end, and the Company's 
force carried away to Pondicherry, (which'is the fact), Vizeram diſguſted with us, and Lally 
at his elbow, in the North: At leaſt no revenue could have been collected, and per- 
haps the Rajahs of the neighbouring hills, might have een the Cirears from the 
Company's hand. _ 

The houſehold expences of the Vizianagrum family were great; Vizeram was fond of 
parade, and had been always indulged with it; his private embarraſſments of debt were 
heavy loads upon him : He had made illegal, and laviſh grants to his favorites; he had 
engaged for their debts, and he had loſt part of his territories. Every increaſe, which 
could be obtained from him, was attempted by Sir Thomas Rumbold, at whoſe requeſt 
he was examined by the Board, and urged in vain to a larger tribute—( This was Act the 

ſecond of their tyranny over him; and here, at leaſt, they had the good of their employers 
at heart) The Government could not reduce him by force. It was no time for experi- 
ments: To recover his balance was, of itſelf, an object of important value; his arrear 
of tribute alone was alarming, to ſay nothing of his other numerous debts. | 

But our agreement was “ 41 ſatisfaftory 1o the Directors, on account of the term, and he” 
«« ſum.” A ſhameful allegation If it had been ſatigfactory to them, would it be a com- 
petent plea in our favor, had the meaſure been arraigned by the legiſlature ! 90 Inputations 15 


of crime, from whatever ſource they come, are neither proofs, nor even teſtimonies of it. 


If the Directors are to decide upon Sir Thomas Rumbold, thoſe, I mean, who, in 1781, 
devoted him as the victim of their calumny, and reſentment, what innocence could ſave 
him ? I would not enſure his life, an hour. —Again I aſk, why, in 1781, ſo bitter; 
and why in the many letters which they write before 1781, but after notice of this com- 
plicated guilt, ſo gentle, and humane? They not only knew, in March, 1779, that he 
had ſuſpended the Circuit, but that he had ſummoned the Zemindars to Madras: Upon the 
firſt meaſure, which made the ſecond inevitable, they utter no opinion whatever : In- 
fidious, if not genuine ſleep! Of the ſecond, they only fay ; We ſhall tell you our 
opinion hereafter :” Is that, even a notice of cenſure ? But mark, by what evidence the 
Alſſari action is proved: The accuſer's Counſel has read that part of the Philippic, in 
1781, which enumerates, in the lump, all. the iniquities of Sir Thomas Rumbold; but 
ſays nothing of the very point, for which it's profeſſedly read; of the reaſon, which the : 
Directors aſſigned for their cenſure of the new tribute, ſettled at Madras. 
At the end of this Philippic, one of the Board, General Munro, is exempted from 
puniſhment, becauſe he is incapable. of corruption: What Judge, or what party, 
aſſuming the judicial character, ever had the courage to make ſuch a diſtinction before. 
Why is not Sir Thomas Rumbold as incapable of corruption as General Munro, his active, and 
zealous friend? It's added, that he fights well; from his pedeſtal, therefore, he can 
look defiance at the juſtice, which is fit only for. Sir Thomas. Rumbold—** Gloria juſtitian 
* vincere,” was the motto of Lord Clive, and given to him in effect by this Houſe ; but 
1 little thought, i it wonld reach any other General, who could not * with . as the: | 
e of bis impunity, that he was a General Heaven-born. ot 1 W 
e 
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expreſsly aſſigned by the Directors to General Munro. 
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We are told, however, by the Directors, that politics, like thoſe, in which this 
incorrupt, and brave General ſo groſily erred, © were out of his line:“ Yet he, by their 


marked, and emphatical confidence infhis political merit, had the power to make his © 


opinion convert that of a minority into. an Act of the Board, upon all queſtions of 
revenue, or civil Government. I have termed this confidence emphatical, and it appears 


from the hiſtory of Sir Robert Fletcher, who had a vote at firſt, in military concerns aloue, 


till the Company gave him a fimilar check upon every meaſure : : The ſame power was 


The declared objects of the Circuit are fill unattained' Ai? Whoſe fault, ſince 
the Company had notice of Sir Thomas Rumbold's neglect? Why had not the Directors 
preſſed the meaſure upon him in 1779, or in 1780?—Why did not they preſs it upon 


Lord Macariney !—That ſucceſſor of Sir Thomas Rumbold, has a rope, at this moment, 


upon his neck, if no change of circumſtance can ſuſpend a general, though peremptory 
order. — He carried with” him orders to ſend a Committee of Circuit, without loſs of time: 


Em 
\ 
| 
\ 


Has he ſent a Committee. of Circuit? A year has paſt ; and n are come, that no 


Committee has yet ſtirred. 

- But I deny, that zo objects of the e as inſtituted by the letter of 1775, — 
attained; for two of them were attained, and fixed: The revenue was increaſed by a 
temperate, but ſolid acceſſion to it, amounting to no leſs, than £. 36, ooo a year, and the 


chain of Subordinate politics was broken; the payments, ever ſince the laſt Corvls of 


the Zemindary land at Madras, have been more punctual than ever; and the affection of 


the native has been engaged in our ſervice the enemy has been diſarmed of l his 


power; and een Twas e at Madras. 


* 


1 
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AM now, S to vindicate thoſe fue meaſures of the Council at an which are 
ſtated, as laviſh conceſſions to Sitteram Rauzz, and as purchaſed by him. 
I. The appointment of Siztergm Rauze to be i in effect the 214 8 Duan, but the 
nominal one of his Brother Vizeram. | 
II. The reconciliation of the two brothers; Yizeram, and Sitteram. 
III. The confirmation of Guzziperty Rauxe, the fon of Sitteram, as the adopte Rajah, 


wa a Cowl (or grant) from the Board. 


The annexation of Ancapillee, and Sitteverum (two Zemindaries) to Vi rzianagrum. 
DE The reſtitution of the fort at 77: izianagrum. to Vizeram Rauze, who had been diſ- 
poſſeſſed of it by the former Government. | 
Charafter here, and that of two important actors i in the ſcene, is drawn by the Bil. — 
Vet charafer alone, is not the teſt of merit. Here, as in fifty other parts of this Bill, 
the allegation may be a Fiteral truth, but the charge, conveyed in it, falſe: The 


Furatler may have been unjuſt, and the meaſure of preference, counteracting tar? in- 
_ Juſtice, meritorious. | 


Vizeram's true character, though a key to the falſe one of his brother, and of Jag 


naut, his competitor, has been omitted; yet nothing is more notorious; and the Secret 


Committee have ſtated the fact, that Yizeram was unequal to the management of this 
diſtrict, or to any perſonal confidence” in bis alone; that Sitteram, his brother, and 


Jager (his artful ſervant) were competitors for an aſcendant over him : Yet the 


accuſer, appriſed' of this fact, has the delicacy, to pick, and ſele& from Yizeram's letters, 
thoſe only, in which he is apparently ee are with Sitteram ; as if _y were marks of his 
genuine, uniform, and ſuſ averfion. © 

- Thhall firſt offer to the Houſe a Pry" view of this family ; But my picture. (having 


truth only for its guide) has no reſemblance to that, which _ accuſer has drawn ; 3 > 
the 
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che direct reverſe of it; and the icebunt which I am to give, is new to the ſubject, as it 
has been hitherto underſtood. 

At the time of theſe tranſactions Yizzram had not 1ong been of age; he was timid, 
indolent, ſuperſtitious, vain, fond of pleaſure, weak, and eaſily governed; his affections 
were mild, and his love to his brother, a characteriſtic feature of him, when he aſſerted 
any character of his own. By the Intrigue of his Aunt, he had become Rajah of this 
wealthy, and powerful diſtrict, in prejudice to Sitteram, his elde brother, who re- 
ſiſted for a time, but ſubmitted upon terms.—A ſolemn agreement was made between 
the parties, that Sitteram ſhould be the Duan, or Fir Minifler, of his brother; that, in 
effect, he ſhould be the Rajah, though his brother ſhould reſerve the name, and parade 
of the ſuperior ; Sitteram was even called the Rajah, while he acted only as Duan, The 
legality of his brother's appointment as Rajah, was diſputable ; Sitteram diſputed it 
before the Council at Madras; and Vixeram, who confronted him, gave a ſhuffling, 
anſwer upon the ſubject.— By the laws of Indoftan, a divifion of the inheritance in its 
value, i is an act of juſtice to the ſeveral brothers; which, if they claim it, they are 
ſure to obtain: But the diviſion is never made, or claimed, becauſe its principle is feli, 
and underſtvod. — Family affection is a ruling feature of the Oriental character, and bro- 
| fHers, if not alienated by the intrigue of ftrangers, live in harmony together upon a 
| common purſe, —a common intereſt, of every kind. 
Sitteram acted as Duan of his brother ſixteen years. From the year 1766, the Company 
reſpect him as the Rajah of the diſtrict, or ſtate them both, as the Rajabs, or ſtill oftener 
THE BROTHERS; a ſingular deſcription of theſe inveterate enemies. The Duan, having an 
- ative mind, at onee undertook the management of his brother's territories, and that 
of the Company's land, called the Chicacole Havilly, which his brother had rented _He 
acked with approved, and punctilious fidelity, in both of theſe offices. 

In the mean time Faggernaut, a ſervant, who had — the confidence of eich 
brother at firſt, poiſoned the mind of the Rajub, and, in the words of Shake- 


Heare, | | 
with abe infefled + el 
| 'T Ze 8 of Mance. 8 
T he Dua retired in 1776, and fcorned. either to oppoſe, or to — 
| 8 his blow, and kept alive the diſſenſion, to which he alone had given birth. 
Vet he, and his partizans, had never thrown upon Sitteram a fingle imputation, but 
that of ſuperior abilities, high ſpirit, and ambition; ( the fault of angels, never miſ- 
applied by him, never injurious to the Company, or his brother, | 
In this condition, at an early period of 1777, the Subordinate Councils at eee | 
find the two brothers, and the ſervant. They begin well, L mean, well, in the general 
Principle of their conduct, though in the mode of it they are precipitate, and ill adviſed- 
They feel the chain upon Yizeram, as a- chain upon themſelves, and the Company's 
| Intereſt, They give Faggernaut's. true character; they impriſon him for treaſon ;- and 
commit violence upon the Rajab, becauſe he protected him againſt that impriſonment. 
Vet, Sir, in the two litt months of Hamlet's Queen, the character of this very Jagger- 
naut aſſumes every virtue under heaven; Sitteram is perſecuted; and a eivil war en- 
couraged by an intriguing Government. On the one fide, are wealth, and power 
on the other, abilities, high ſpirit, and}, above: all, that ſpur: to * n i 
of oppreſſion. 
At laſt the Committee of Cireait not Gaia 6 Vizeram then is to be oppreſſed, and 


 Jaggernaut is anly uns favoured, as an ane from bm: Cle; 0” 
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The Bill opens the competition, with Faggernaut's character, deſcribed in terms 
rather fingular, and pretty ſafe—** He was conſidered, as a perſon, who would govern 
«the countries with lenity, and juſtice.” —Conf FW ? by whom ? or, upon what grounds ? 
The Subordinates, at leaſt, give him a bad character, upon the 1 5th, and 25th of 
February, 1777, in letters to Madras; yet the Bill does not give a hint, that ſuch a 
character is to be found, though it ſtates the approbation of this very man, by the wri- 
ters of that character. 

In the letter of the 15th of February, 1777, they firſt- accuſe Faggernaut of a Lg 

and falſhood, relative to his claim upon the Zemindary of Ancapillee——* No Anca- 
pillee for him; (is their advice,) “ if it were only to puniſh him as aliar, and a knave.” 
They recommend Sitteram, as the Zemindar of- the Ancapillee; approve his abilities; 

and add, that his ambition, the only fault which has been ever charged upon him, 
operated only for his brother's good; for, though it was imagined, at firſt, that he 
conquered for himſelf, he ſurrendered the acquiſition to his brother. As he has no 
« ſettlement, is a man of great abilities, and ſome Property, we know of no objection 
& to his application for the Zemindary, except an opinion that has been generally 
& entertained of his ambition; but this opinion was formed, when he was endeavour- 

« ing to acquire territories, by conqueſt, and his efforts were falſely accuſed of ſelfiſh 
«© motives ; but they were evidently exertions for his brother alone, to whom he relin- 
4 quiſhed every conqueſt. - Should you, for thoſe reaſons, think proper to beſtow the 
40 Zemindary upon him, we think, pon political grounds, that as he has a ſon, the ſucceſæ 
e {on to the rank, and office = Rajah, upon Yizeram's death ſhould be made ſecure to 
that ſon; by which he, (the father,) will be bound to the Company in the ties of 

<& pratitude : We are perſuaded, that he will punually diſcharge the preſent Femmabundy, 
« of any increaſe, which the Committee of Circuit may hereafter think, his Zemindary can bear.” 

n this engagement for his punctuality, they were prophetic.) They add, that 77- 
zeram, his brother, owes him a large debt; but they have no doubt, that he will pay 
it, when “ free from Faggernaut, who has the aſcendant over him, and abuſes it.“ 

Upon the 25th of that month, a ſecond letter ſtates, that Jaggernaut is accuſed of 
treaſon, by the Chief of the Subordinate Council, who prefers a general charge againſt him, 
for his treaſonable practices, which had long made it a neceſſary act of ſelf-defence to keep 
an armed force of the Company in the field, as a guard againſt them. He too, the 

Chief, informs the Council, that he has made repeated, and fruitleſs remonſtrances to 
this 4 friend of the Company” againſt the ſupport, which he gave to a rebellious Rajah, who 
was guilty of murder, and treaſon ; that Faggernaut has promiſed reformation, but has vio- 
lated thoſe promiſes ; that he, the Chief, has often detected him, 5 the means of his 
own private meſſenę 

Another charge (preferred alſo by the Chief, and by him alone) is that when Major 
Collins beſieged the fort of this Rajah, Jaggernaut ſupplied his Yackeel (or embaſſador). 
with zoo men. The Chief adds, from authority of undoubted intelligence to him, that Jag- 
gernaut had ſecretly imported arms from Tanam, a French port, and factory. 8 

He next * the Council of a detached, and written account from Sitieram 
Rauze, (encloſed in a letter to Madras) repreſenting, but in more general terms, (with 
only two, or three additional circumſtances), that, which the Chief knew by undoubted: 
& intelligence,” collected from other ſources of knowledge. In this letter of Sitieram 
to the Chief, how marked his affection to his brother, that ſtrong, and ruling feature of 
his character! He is at that moment baniſhed from him, and out of his favour ; yet he 
exculpates him, with tender anxiety, and affures the Chief, that . Vi zeram will ever be 
« the Company's friend.” The Subordinates add, that all theſe charges againſt Faggernaut 
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them to impriſon him, & as an enemy to the Company the exact reverſe of his falſe 
character, as drawn in the Bill, and the very character, which, in the ſame ſpirit, that 
Bill has drawn for Sitteram Raue. They deſcribe, in ſtriking characters of expreſſion, 
the ſervant's influence over his nominal maſter ; and they give: it as a a reaſon for ſecret- | 
ing from either of them their plan of impriſonment. Fe Ei 


They ſtate the impriſonment itſelf, and 'the eſcape of their captive: to — 


who flies with him from his palace, but flies with an armed force. The Chief overtakes 
the fugitives, and accuſes Jaggernaut of treaſon; Vizeram promiſes to ſurrender him, 
breaks his word, re-commences hoſtilities, and perſeveres in his protection of the 
culprit : An Embaſſador of the Council negociates with him; but can make no im- 
preſſion; Jaggernaut repreſents to him, that his own life is at ſtake ; and ““ he ſways 
* him to all his purpoſes. —YVizeram's reſiſtance originates from him, who has ever been 
© confidered as a deſigning, ariſul, ambitious man, the ſole cauſe of the diſcord between the 
« two brothers. — He (Vizeram) is well affected, himſelf, to the Company, but miſled by Fag- 
4 gernaut.” Yet who, is the Company's friend,” if credit be given to the Bill? Who 
but Faggernaut himſelf? Though if credit be given to the Subordinates, he, the ſame 
Faggernaut, not only is a rebel to' that Company in his own perſonal character, but 
miſleads the Rajab, and will not ſuffer his affection for them to operate. 

The anſwer of the Board at Madras diſapproves the violence of thoſe meaſures; 
but recommends the union of the two brothers, and judicial proceedings againſt 


Faggernaut. | The Governor takes the opportunity of praiſing Sitteram, not only as : 


a punctual Duan, but as one, who 6e governed with lenity, and juſtice He grounds 


this character upon his own. recent ne of it for Do dts when he was 
Chief at Yizagapatam. - 
So much for the character « en as given * the — in Ne 


1777. Will the Houſe believe, and could they have gueſſed, that of the ſame indivi- 


dual, upon the 6th of November in the ſame year, theſe very Subordinates draw the 


character which is part of the Bill, and has been read in evidence? What ſhall be faid 


of the accuſer, who ſtates the letter, which draws the ne character, (with ſo flattering 


a pencil,) as imputing to Sitteram, that he was the author of thoſe calumnies, which the 


Subordinates had conveyed in their frft accounts of the character ſo defamed by them; but 


gives not a hint; that, even if they were calumnies, the Subordinates had affiſted, with a 


good zwill, in circulating them, and had levelled, in the- ſame accounts, many other 
criminal imputations of their on at the ſame perſecuted merit; gives not a hint of the 
numerous articles, which the letters, juſt quoted, lay to his charge, independent of 


Sitteram's account „and e OE the Wy er bis o en un wag in. 


itelligence. 


In this letter of Novndes, £997; they ſet up Peper as their favors; and Mess | 
their ſhield over him :—They aſeribe their character of him, in February, to Sitteram . 


alone; an imputation, which the letters, of that month, written by themſelves, prove 
to be falſe ;—They inflame the diſcord between the two brothers; make it a virtue of 
Faggernaut, that Vizeram is partial to him, though, in February, they had ſtated that 
partiality as one of his crimes !—They recommend  Faggernaut as the Zemindar, of the 
Ancapillee, and would exclude Sitteram from it, almoſt in the words; which they uſed, in 
February, for their preference of Sitteram, and excluſion of Jaggernaut: They adopt 
this preference reverſed, as a compenſation to Faggernaut, and as a puniſhment of 
sitteram, who has impoſed upon them: They dwelt upon Faggernant's abilities, property, 
and good faith; but they don't omit, “that he is willing to increaſe their tribute for 
4 Aucapillee. . The Song was partial; but the harmony,” would, as they well knew, 
4 vale with raviſkment,” even the chaſte, and ſober ear of the Directors at Reinet. 
oy . H | They 
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They affure the Council of Madras, that Faggernant has been injured by the aſper- 
fions of Sitterem, his vindictive, and cruel enemy; but they recall no part of the 
juſtice, which that very Sitteram had received, even at their hands, for his punc- 
taality; and they neither correct, nor diſown the policy of engaging his attachment, 
by enſuring the ſucceſſion to his own fon; a policy, which they had preſſed, apon 
principles, in their former advice to the ſame Council. 

| They incloſe a letter from Yizeram,” as they would have the Council be- 

eve; but the work of Jaggernaut, or their own. It contains the moſt laboured in- 
vective againſt that wickedeft of men, Sitteram Rauze ; built upon aſſertions, which are 
proved by the records of Madras to be falſe; accufing him even as Duan, and repre- 
ſenting the revenue as improved, ever fince he quitted the office ; — a ERR, 
the reverſe of truth, in every part of it. 

But is it not obvious, to aſk, why the falſtood of their firſt LOWER: 13 more Cre- 
dible, than its truth f—If Sitteram, as the enemy of Jaggernaut, poiſoned them with 
calumnies injurious to him, are they ſure, that Sizteram had no Enemies ?—Was Fag- 
gernaut his friend *—Were no calummies, affecting Sitteram, traced by Colonel Brathzwaite 
(who ated fairly between the two brothers) to Faggernaut himſelf ? Striking differences 


appear between the reverſed invectives: Harſh as the character of S;tieram is, nothing 


can be more looſe, and general; that of Jaggernaut, had ſtated an ample detail of proofs. 
An apology hinted for the oppoſition of Jag s laſt character to the firſt, is prov- 


ed a falſehood, by the letters themſelves, which mark that oppoſition; and every 


unputation upon Sirteram, as Duan, is confuted by facts upon record. What a ſituation 
of characters, at the mercy of ſuch intrigue, if che political eſtimation of two ſuch im- 
portant actors in _ ſcene, may, without a ſhadow of decent apology, be fo reverſed, 
in leſs than a year! 
I don't aſk, "ave a politicians felt, d I acquit chem of any feelings, hone 
to their ſyſtem of intrigue ; but I ds aſk them, how they boked, when they &/covered, 
on the fact is, that, ever fince the reconciliation of theſe alienated brothers, at Madras, 
the pureſt harmony of perſonal affection has united them, and the attachment of their 
futbjefts (if I may fo call them) to our Government has been uniform, under many ſevere 
trials ;—that, ever fince the Duan, whom they criminate, has been reſtored, a revenue 
has been obtained, which has outitripped the beſt models in * lace . 4 the 
ſame period of time? | 
They add < that Siterom's character Jas d long Nbenens upon their own re- 
* cords;” yet they over/ooked this infamy, when they wrote in e _ — 
records, to this hour, not a ſingle fact againſt him is produced. 
The Chief does not fign this letter; he is gone to . but bis genius remains, 
and his confederates are true to him : He does not fign this letter, but he had given 
his hand, and ſeal to an agreement with Jaggeruaut, which the letter has encloſed. A 
more diſgraceful contract has never ſeen the light: I call upon the indignant juſtice of 
thoſe who hear me, to mark every feature of it. The firſt allegation of it {allegations,, 
we know by this Bill, may riſk any thing) ſtates, 6 that Faggernaut is afraid of Sit- 
4 teram's defigns upon his life; a cant, and hackneyed imputation upon Sitteram,. 
by them ; and at this period applied, (ſtill by hem,) with as much truth, to Vizeram's 
fear. — Not a ſingle threat againſt either of them is proved; and the deportment 
"of Sitteram to his brother, at every period of their political differences, refutes the 
application of this calumny to them: As to the aſſertion of Faggernaut's fear, it's. 
an ailcrtion, made upon his perſonal credit alone; the perſonal credit of a man, 
whoſe falſehood theſe very Subordinates had proved upon record. The next recital: 
: 3 is, chat all, 3 February to Jaggernaut's 200 
| judice, 


- / 


* 


E 
zudice, was the calumny of Sitteram. (The letters of the period in queſtion, aſcer- 
tain the direct falſehood of that recital.) They don't even drop a hint of proof, 
or of any evidence at all, that what they ſaid in thoſe earlier accounts, relative to Jag - 
gernaut, was falſe :—They add, that, becauſe they have, themſelves, uſed him ill, under 
the influence of Sitteram, he merits the Aucapillee Zemindary, by way of recampence, 
and Sitteram deſerves to loſe it, by way of puniſbment ; omitting to remind the 
Council, that Feggernaut had proved himſelf a lyar in his former claim to that Zemin- 
dary (by the account of theſe very Subordinates) ; and omitting to intimate, (can 
the Houle believe ſuch perfidy, and chicane ?) that for this very Ancapillee, Jaggernaut, 
who had flipt into the management of it, owed no leſs, than C. 5000, almoſt 
a year's income, though he had not been a full year connected with it.—They promiſe 
to obtain the Ancapillee for him, if they can, and, if they can't ſerve him to that extent, 

they. will, at leaſt, obtain a confirmation of certain grants to him, recently made by 
Vizeram ; grants of territory, and alienations of the Zemindary land, prohibited by. the 
eſtabliſhed rule of the Company, to ſay nothing of their prejudice to the revenue ; As 
much as in them hes, they confirm theſe grants, though it was their obvious duty 
to vacate them, and make them ſubjects of complaint at Madras againſt /izeram, 
and his Miniſter; or at leaſt againſt the latter, as the weakneſs of the former made 
him a dupe to influence, and exempted him from perſonal blame :—Yet they dare even 
to recommend thoſe illegal grants at Madras.—Had I been one of that Prefidency, I ſhould 
have thought myſelf criminal, if I had not moved, and urged the ſuſpenſion of every 
man who ſigned this agreement. They cloſe, with a declaration, that, as far as zbey are con- 
cerned, they will ſupport him upon all occafions, confiftent (a very handſome clauſe, but 
a little too long deferred) ** with the intereſt of the Company ;” which intereſt every 
ſyllable of this agreement had violated, and betrayed.—In return for ſuch prodigality of 
love, the Houſe will aſk, what Faggernaut was to do for the Company, or for his friends, 
the Subordinates ;—his former ſufferings had ſcarce entitled him to the zwhole of it; and, 
if not, how is he to pay for the reſt By undertaking to receive the benefit of their fond 
attentions to him. Oe. . 5 
It's a little ſingular, that we have the frf apology for the total change of their ſenti- 
ments, upon the character of Faggernaut, in the month of November, 1777; but the 
change had commenced, and operated, in fact, at an earlier period. We cannot mark 
the very moment, in which it was formed; but this we know ; that, in a little time after 
the Subordinates had complained of Jaggeruaut, the Rajah himſelf impriſoned him for the 
embezzlement of a large arrear, which he had received as Duan of the diſtrict; and 
ſeized a part of his effects, by way of pledge for the debt. That impriſonment was 
caught eagerly by the Committee of Circuit as an adequate pretence to make every Zemindar 
diſband his troops, and Vizeram, in particular, diſarm, or ſurrender 13000 men, the comple- 
ment of his military, over and above thoſe which he employed in collecting his revenue. 
Jaggernaut, having at this time, by the magic of ſome planetary influence, never explained, 
acquired the favor of the Subordinates, reminds them, that, being the Company 5 mana- 
ger of Ancapillee, and the Havilly, he is their ſervant :—They improve upon the hint, and 
call him renter :— They ſoon become his declared partizans:— A ſecond Punic war 
breaks out at Vixianagrum, and hoſtilities are commenced by the Subordinates for the pur- 
Poſe of releafing this very Faggernaut, impriſoned by his maſter for embezzlement, 
whom they had, themſelves, a few months before, impriſoned for treaſon ; whom Vizeram 
had protected againſt them, and for whoſe puniſhment they had committed violence 
upon the Rajah, his nominal maſter, and real flave. — Both impriſonments were al, 
and I fee no reaſon to arraign the juſtice of them, When the news of that change in the 


politics of the Subordinate, and of the tumult which it occaſioned, reached Madras, the 
. | e : _ Governor | 


Fe * 
- Governor made a very appoſits remark upon theſe Cametzon-Stateſmen': ce Vou thought 
66 it (faid he) no offence to Vigeram, when you impriſoned his Duan, for an offence to 
_ <© the Company, without aſking his leave; but his impriſoninent of that ſame Duan for 
an offence to him, in the execution of his office, becomes an offence to you, becauſe 
<< he is your ſervant, and has been impriſoned without your leave.“ Mr. Mackay, a 
Member of the Council, whom I can always name to his honor, juſtifies the latter im- 
priſonment, and obſerves, that Vizeram can, at moſt, be only made anſwerable for the rent, 
Which Jaggernaut was to collect: Even that, ſeems a little ſtretch of power; but one ſtep 
further is tyranny. Here, Sir, to their momentary honor, I may quote the Directors again: 
I read with pleaſure their letter to Bengal in 1177, and early in 1778; oh, fi fic omnia!“ 
why They diſapprove and abhor the interference of their ſervants in the domeſtic, and pri- 
vate concerns of the Zemindars. The Board of Madras, collectively, accuſe the Subordi- 
nates, and ſtate, that by their violence, and caprice they have leſſened the confidence of the 
natives in our Government; yet the Bill, which is not very nice in its choice of calumnies, 
deigns to obſerve, that Yizeram's impriſonment [this impriſonment,) “ gave cauſe of alarm 
«to the Committee of Circuit” What Committee of Circuit? that, which the Chief, and Coun+ 
eil directed: For them, it was a convenient alarm, as it gave colour to the violent mea- 
ſures, which they purſued. Aſk their own military inſtruments, Brathwaite, and Murphy. 
They were inſtruments ill choſen; for they were men of ſtrict honor: They proteſted 
againſt the force, which they were to employ, and the Subordinates quarrelled with both of 
em; overbore them :—War, and force are decreed ; V:izeram is conquered, and Fagger-_ 
vant releaſed. Is that, all? Is it the Utopian policy of Bengal, which releaſed a banditti | 
of thieves, and murderers, in honor to the firſt glance of improvement by Engliſh Law? 
Is it Quizote's releaſe of galley-ſlaves? It is that; but it is more, and infinitely worſe. 
The force was tyranny ; the uſe of it, a cheat :—They compel Vizeram to reſtore. the 
effects of his priſoner, and remit the debt. He writes a letter upon the ſubject, -a letter 
of abject homage, and makes a merit of his implicit obedience to an act of power; but 
claims the right of ſapporting his charge againſt Jaggernaut.— He deſires to attend at 
Madras in perſon, that he may authenticate, and prove the miſconduct of that pernicious 
_ Miniſter ;* which (he fays) © would fill volumes.” —The two brothers are then united, 
and urge, with repeated ſolicitude, the journey to Madras. They write on the 1ſt, the 
Ith, and the 13th of Auguſt, entering, in all thoſe letters, a ſolemn proteſt againſt the 
Subordinates—Here again, 'Vizeram's language has a force in it, which an advocate never 
could reach, and which no inſtructor at his elbow could: have prompted “ I know, theſe 
5 Gentlemen are averſe to my going; but pray ſend an order not to ſtop me.”—< It's 
a lucky night, and I am determined to go.“ Ill go unattended.” —<-'The. Chief 
is diſguſted, and puts us under a blame; we determine to go, and declare our truth.” 
I hate my Country, till I go to Madras. At this period Faggernaut calls himſelf 
devoted, and an outcaſt from Vixianagrum.—In that character alone, the Subordinates re- 
ceive him, with open arms, and make him promiſe never to accept an employment under 
Fizeram again. If they had: bound him ſtrictly to his word, that meaſure, though its 


deſign was, only to encourage a diſappointed-adventurer, would have been mercy to Vi- 


Zerams; but he broke his word, and without offence to them: For they had altered their 
minds, and had found it convenient for them, that he ſhould reſume his dominion over 

. The letters, which the to brothers had written, were anſwered, and an order had 
come, chrough the Subordinate Councils, but in a ſealed letter, to Viaeram, which they could 
not open, chat Yizeram, and Sitteram ſhould proceed under an eſcort upon their journey to 
a Madras.—This unforeſeen blow to the intrigue of the $,bordinates, deranged all their plans 1 
and it became an object of infinite conſequence, to baffle the appellants in their we Ll | 


= 


* * 


LY 
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Juſtice at Fort St. George. Jaggernaut was again ſet upon Pizzeria, and, though with ex- 


treme difficulty, after a conference of many hours, prevailed upon him to vrits. 
againſt his brother, and requeſt, that he might be ſecured, -upon. a charge of Pilfering. 
Jewels. Happy in the ſucceſs of this intrigue, they reſolve to impriſon Sitteram. 
Then, Sir, it is that Vizeram's natural affection to his brother is too ſtrong for every 
ſhackle of political intrigue, —A meeting takes place between him and Colonel Bratheuaite, 
a man too amiable, to be an indifferent party in the ſcene. Vizeram, though at the mercy” 
of Faggernaut, enſlaved: by him, and alienated from his brother, timid-in his nature, and 
his pride ſunk by ill-treatment, is animated by affection to this brother, acts for bim- 
felf, and is the dying Orho of that minute. How beautiful is the eloquence of Nature ! 
and how well can the feelings of the heart ſpeak for themſelves I have not a concep- 
tion of a more pathetic, and affecting language, than YVizeram, this hater of his brother 
addreſſed in his favor to Colonel Brathwailey and e n to the Council, thoſe . 
adders to ſuch muſic. 

„ He has but one favor to aſk, and he wal. aſk ü it, as ths ſhalt direc: It 1s, that _ 
&« will not bring eternal diſgrace upon him, by making his brother priſoner—To con- 
&« fine him here, in his preſence, and upon his account— he cannot tro to ſee it—his 
„ Gods will not ſuffer it.” 

He concludes with tears in his eve) by a ſelena ar 1 that hes ind. all his 
cc people are determined to die, if this harſh meaſure muſt have its waym—they will not 
« (he ſays) die fighting, but quietly-by their own weapons.” | 

Had Vixeram no affection for his brother? Is it poflible for the charities of 8 | 
« life,” as Milton calls them, to carry their endearments. further? And will the Houſe 
believe, that he is the ſame Vizeram, who, in the-ſame year, ſpeaks of that brother in 
terms of the bittereſt execration, declaring, that even an act of juſtice to him, in making 
him Duan again, is what the Council muſt forbear, if they value bis life. How are 
theſe contradictions to be reconciled ?—How ? By the ſimpleſt proceſs in the world. 
When the puppet is a Man, his principle of attachment, and affection. to his brother is 
uniform; when he is a puppet again, the maſter. of the wwires (call —_ ae or 
favorite ſervant, or both) directs every line of his pen. 

The charge concerning the jewels: was proved, by Colonel Brathwaite, A 8 
falſchood'; and he ſtates it, in a letter to the Beard, as an artifice of Faggernaut. After 
the conference with Brathwaite, and Vizeram. having engaged that Sitteram ſhould be 
forthcoming, the two brothers meet, and are ſoon in harmony again. Then it is, that 
other politics are employed, for the purpoſe of detaining them both, in diſobedience to 
the Company's orders. The Chief owns, that he detained them, and makes a merit of 
the delay, as an obſtruftion ro Sitteram's rebellious deſigns, at the very time that Sitteram, and 
his brother preſs the journey to Madras, which they afterwards, in part, accompliſh to- 
gether.— Colonel Brathwaite ſpeaks often of the obſtructions to that journey, which he 
imputes to the Subordinatet, alone: He often expoſtulated with them, and prevail: 
ed upon them, after many difficulties, to authorize by their conſent a meaſure | 
directed by their ſuperiors: - Having obtained this conſent, he tells Vizeram, that he is 
free to ſet out; and from this moment (he ſays, in a letter to the Council) &« all that, 
„ gloom, which had long been viſible in the Rajab's countenance, ore H. —By his evi; 
dence too it appears, that Vizeram never prepared force againſt the Company, and ſub- 
mitted, before the wanton hoſtilities of the Sabordinate reached him. I ſhould have 
obſetweds that when the Board of Madras are appriſed of thoſe tumults, by the Subordi- 
nates themſelves, they declare in ſtrong; terms their indignation at ſuch diſhonorable ins 
trigues.—It's, therefore, no after-thought of this defence; but a ſentiment, found by Sir 


Thomas Rumbold upon the records of Madras. 
F muſt! 


1 ] 
I muſt now leave theſe brothers in perfect harmony, and preparing for their journey 
to Madras, The character of Sitterum claims a more immediate view, and picture 
of it. Here, Sir, I bluſh for the accuſer, who, in the Bill, ſtates this character, 
as © infamous npen record,” for no conceivable reaſon, but that his good friends, 
the Subordinates, have, in one of their letters, uſed a fimilar phraſe, but never have 
proved the fact; thoſe infulted, and hackneyed witneſſes, whom the fame acculer, 
though he often finds their teſtimony ſo convenient for his purpoſe, inſtructs his own 
Counſel to repreſent . as deſerving no confidence.” — But here he outſtrips the model of 
their difingenuity, by adding an improvement of his own; for he ſays, in the Bill, that 
Sitteram s character <* appears to have been often marked with infamy upon the records of 
<< Madras. Of this bold aſſertion no proof is even attempted: But I take it for granted, 
we ſhall be told, << that upon the party acuſed lies the onus proband: ; that he will be ſo 
<< good as to demonſtrate the negative to this infamy upon record.” Be it ſo: I agree 
that he ſhall kiſs the rod of that oppreſſion. I have looked, Sir, into theſe records, 
tumbled them over and over again, to find the repeated infamy of this execrated cha- 
<< racer,” but can fee no trace of 4 ſingle charge againſt him. Here then is averment 
againſt averment; but mine ſhall be eſtabliſhed by evidence: The accuſer is mode 
enough to offer none. Yet I ſee the name, and character of Sitteram familiar to theſe 
records. I ſee his punctuality approved: Is that, an infamous character? I read of 
his attachment, and affection to the Company, of his juſtice to the native, his abili- 
ties, perſeverance, activity, and zeal in ſupport of the Company's welfare: From the 
Fear 1766 to 17577, I ſee him the Company's favorite; and early in 1977 the favorite 
even of the Subordinates : In April, of that year, I read the Governor of Madras warm 
in his praiſe, upon the faith of his own perſonal obſervation for three years, when he 
was Chief of the Subordinate, which includes Vizianagrum. He was Duan for ten years, 
and quitted in 1776; diſplaced, in effect, by the intrigue of Faggernaut : — I defy 
the accuſer to ſuggeſt a reaſon for ſetting him aſide at that period, unleſs they will ſay, 
as Vizeram's hand (ſuborned, and guided by them, or their confederate) has already ſaid, 
x that he left a revenue e kara *La falſehood, which the accounts of the Com- 
pany demonſtrate. 
1 éappeal to his accounts at any given moment of his adininiienion.; (the accuſer ſhall 
make his choice of it) as the vouchers of his punctuality; ſo eſſential a virtue in the 
Character of any Duan, ſo powerful a recommendation to 58 appointment.—T/ beſe, are 
- teſtimonies, which 'can have no partial intereſt, and they communicate facts, which no 
argument can weaken. I ſee him, in 1778, confronted by his brother, at Madras, before 
the Council, by that brother, who is then averſe to him, apparently; in other words, 
who then aQts the part, which his Miniſter ¶ Jaggernaut ), impoſes upon him ; but accuſes 
the culprit Suteram of merit, and virtue, eſpecially in his character of Duan; for he 
upbraids him with his reſumption, or his advice to reſume, laviſh, and improvident 
grants. The anſwer of Sitteram, to which no reply is made, reminds this ungrate- 
ful brother, that for him, and for his benefit alone, be reſumed them.— This charge, 
and ſo explained, is like the other calumny reſpecting his ambition, which, analyſed | 
even by the Subordinates, early in 1777, was found the virtue of civil, and military ex- 
ertions, pointing at his brother's intereſt alone. | 
He could, at leaſt, be a dangerous enemy to the Settlement: His abilities, ol 
aſcendant over the Baer of the North, are proved for us by the accuſer himſelf. 
The continuance of the diſcord between him and the Rajah, would have been ruin.— 
| r ego nd ip eo (operate. 
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Was he a better Duan for the Company, than his competitor Sie Was be the 
beſt, whom the Board could have pointed out? If he was, it was juſt, and wiſe to ap- 
point him, whether his brother approved of him, or not. 

I remind the accuſer's Counſel, of his own doctrine, reſpecting the contract betrween 
& maſter and ſervant,” as the meaſure of that /ervant's guilt, or innocence, at this bar.— 
See, how it operates here. The maſters of Sir Thomas Rumbold, in 1779, write a letter to 
Bengal, in which they controul the Nabob of that Country; —a character of rank, in- 
finitely ſuperior to that of any Rajah :—They controul him in the appointment of his 
own Duan, upon the ſame grounds, which the Council of Madras adopted in their pre- 
ference of Sirteram: They urge, that he muſt accept a Duan impoſed upon him by 
them, if his own is unequal to a confidence, in which they, as well as he, are deeply - 
intereſted : They direct, that a Duan, aboſen by an, ſhould execute the office; and their 
directions are obeyed. 

The removal of a Duan, is not like chat of a common ſervant. The Company kaye an 
important concern at ſtake in his appointment, and character: He is their Duan too. 
I have heard, Sir, in ſome European countries, that even Subjects have a controul over the 
Duan of their Sovereign, (a Rajah of ſomewhat higher ſtation, than Yizeram held); 
have gone the length of removing ſach a Duan, by what has been called © a hint; that 
he had loſt the confidence of the public; have removed him, for improvident, and 
e Javiſh conceſſions ;” the very offence, imputed by the Council of Madras to the Duan of a 
Rajah, their We 8 and ſubject; a Duan, againſt whoſe undue influence they directed all 
their firmneſs. 

The two brothers were confronted openly at the Board : Vizeram's weakneſs was ex- 
poſed : The injured Sitieram courted him to accuſe ; but he had nothing to urge againſt 
him, though Faggernant had inſtructed him, except the virtue, which I have ſtated, and 
except a general principle, that he may hate his brother, if he chuſes i it. | 

A reconciliation between them having been urged in vain, it became the more 
neceſſary, to appoint Sitteram the Duan, as a guard over the revenue. Here it muſt not 
be forgot, that one of the Council at Madras, who recommends the appointment of 
Sitteram, is alſo one of the very Subordinates, who vilified him in 177 Let him anſwer 
for the change of his opinion. Aſk him, as a Subordinate, and the cameleon will anſwer 
for him. Aſk him, as one of the Council, and he will anſwer, for himſelf, that his in- 
trigues are at an end; that he looks only at great, and liberal objects; that he begun 
with truth, picked up, and too readily believed calumnies by the way, but returns with 
Pleaſure to the cauſe of truth; — that facts, which cannot miſlead, or be miſled, the 
ron ec of the . mark enn as the moſt eine , for his brother, and 

or them. 

The Chief himſelf, is — one of the Council at Madras — H. 3 is a little 
Particular :— When 3. meaſure of endeavouring to reconcile che two brothers, and of 
appointing Sitteram to be the Duan, is propoſed, be ſays, yes, to it,“ except as far as 
it may interfere with his former opinion, delivered when he was Chief: But when 
Sir Thomas Rumbold ſtates them to have been reconciled, and Jagger nau Rauze to have 
been ſent away, under a guard, for his accounts, the Chief is perfectly . and 
puts his name to the aſſent of the Board. | 
Ihe firmneſs of Sir Thomas Rumbold in the addreſs to > Vizeram, is the 883 of the 
Board, through him, as their Pręſident; and ſo the record is expreſſed :—]Irc's a firmneſs, 
which points at the Duos alone, through the Rajab, and was an exertion, made neceſſary 
- by the undue influence of his Miniſter over him. 

But let us eonfront the competitors by more pointed evidence. The Bill, Sir, has 
ane enn, | Docs of the Hauilh farm, left a debt upon it, "—_ Þ 
- .  6oca 


„„ . 

60000. in the year 1776. It's true; but is it leſs true, that Sitteram had for many years 
been manager of it? Vet where is the account of any one preceding year? Is it leſs 
true, that /izeram had made this very arrear his own? And is it not an obvious. infer- 
ence from ſuch a fact, that Sitteram had paid the ſum to him? | 
The allegation of this Havilly arrear, as imputing blame to Sitteram in his character 
of Dian, is perhaps one of the moſt ungenerous, and cruel fallacies that ever was at- 
tempted: It's an eſſential part of the contraſt, between the two characters before us, 
to expoſe this fallacy without reſerve, and countetaR the purpoſe of it. 

A balance left by a Dan, to any conſiderable amount, is a fact, which, till 1 8 
ed, imputes blame to the Duan.” This principle having been ſtated as a teſt of the 
Dua character, let us examine the application of it by the accuſer. He ſtates the 
balance left by Sitreram, and for which I have already in part accounted ; yet if it be 
an imputation upon Sitteram, till explained, it applies only to one part of his Govern- 
ment, and which, compared with all the reſt of it, is a mere drop in the ſea; for he 
was alſo Duan of Ancapillee, and of his brother's property, Vizianagrum, whoſe revenue 
was not lefs than 200,000). a year. But the accuſer, (having ſtated this balance, left 
by Sitteram,) forgets, that, for tbe ſame land, Faggernaut Rauze, the Duan of it, for leſs. 
than a year, left 14000l., his arrear. —Here too it muſt be remarked, that Jaggernaut 
was the Company's Duan, and Vizeram would not anſwer for him, beyond 40 0. 
But that, is not all: We muſt purſue this argument of balance: — The Bill has not 
Nated any one balance againſt Jaggernaut Rauze; yet the accuſer, who drew that Bill, 
muſt have known, that Jaggernaut, as Duan of the Rajah over the Vizianagrum diſtrict, 
for leſs than a year, left a balance of 30,000). befides arrears on the accruing payment, 
which formed the additional fum of 10,000). ; — that for the Havilly (as I have 
Nated) he owed 14,000/., and was to pay 10,0007. of it himſelf ; — that Yizeram, 
while be, ( Jaggernaut,) was Duan, contracted heavy debts to individuals. Theſe, are 
ſingular 22 of # Memory in the accuſer, who, out of ſuch complicated arrears, can diſ- 
cover nothing injurious to Faggernaut, his favorite; but can "Rate SATA s ee for 
Havilh Kone, with diſtinct, and pointed accuracy. - 

Jaggemaut had been Duan for leſs than a year, ae TON ra was Abi filled by 
neglect, profuſion, embezzlement, Beſides the balances of the Havilly, and Vi izianagrum, 
he owed 4,500. out of 60000. the annual tribute for Ancapillee : His own debts to in- 
dividuals, were 32, oool. Upon the whole, he was a defaulter in the ſum of 94, 5000. 
arrear to the Company, an arrear, thrown partly upon Vixeram, and partly incurred by 
himſelf upon bis own account. Are theſe, accumulated, arrears no imputations upon 
Faggernaut, as Duan, though it's preſſed againſt his competitor, as an- as 97 pon 
in, that be left a balance, of fo very inferior an amount? | 
Beſides Vizeram's grants to Fapgernaut himſelf, he had either given away, or loſt, a 
revenue of no leſs, than 14, oool. a year, firice he had preferred Jaggernaut, and parted 
with Sitteram, as Daan : (The value of his grants to 'Faggernaut, or his family, is not 
aſcertained. J Mark here the contraſt between Jaggernaut and Sitteram. The latter de- 
clares, in his brother's preſence, ** that, when he had reſigned the office of Duan, he 
not with him nothing, but his cloaths;” an aſſertion, to which Vizeram gives no reply. 
Mark too the end of Faggernaut : His accounts are to be inſpected ; the Board ſend 
him for them; they apprize the $ubordinates, of this meaſure, in a letter, which acquaints 
them with his 1 intrigues at Madras; he runs away, and we hear of him no more. Sit- 
teram, and Vizeram have engaged for his debts to the Company, and have not ue | 


2 Jingle rupee. Inſolvency, and flight have terminated his career. ; 
It will not eſcape the memory of the | Houſe, that Sitteram had hoon appointed 


bis brother's Duan in 1760,” by a ſolemn covenant ;—and that Vizeram's tight in be 
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[C973] 
fucceſſion was not clear of doubt; that Sitteram was intereſted, for his own ſon's 
benefit, in the welfare of the) diſtrict, and the Company's protection of it, was urged 
by the Subordinates themſelves,” in their advice, to that effect, which they never have 
* recalled: This too is a circumſtance, which marks the wiſdom of confirming that | CY 
ſon's adoption by an Act of the Board another of Sir Thomas Rumbold's many, and | 
eee , 12918 outs neu 
What has been the effect of this appointment ?—An ample revenue. Sixty thouſand 
pounds form the annual tribute: A Hundred and eighty thouſand pounds have been collected in 
leſs than a year and a half: Peace, and good order have been the uniform characters of 
the diſtrict, adminiſtered by this infamous Duan, this enemy to his brother, and rebel to the 
Engliſh Government. „ i e ns eee eee ; 
Ihe reluctance of that brother to his appointment, has been, with ſome ingenuity 2 
aſſumed, or miſinterpreted : It was the reluctance of Jaggernaut alone, or of his partizans, — g 
the Subordinates : They make the Rajah declare, late in the year 1777, that he is afraid, 
| Sitteram will murder him: 1s he murdered? Vas he afraid for his life in the Auguſt 
of that ſame year, which they paſſed in perfect ſympathy, and harmony together, ex- 
cept when Faggernaut interrupted their affection, (for a little time,) which the fear of 
Sitteram's impriſonment renewed ? Was he afraid for his Jife at the time that he reſolved 
upon ſuicide, as an expiation to his Gods for his brother's impriſonment ? Was be afraid 
of him, as a murderer, when they took their journey towards Madras together, as united as 
they had ever been, at thoſe periods of their friendſhip, in which the Company had call- 
cd them © the Rajabs, or © Brothers? He is directed, by intrigues. (which he partici- 
Pates only as the ſervile inſtrument of them) to ſay, that his brother has for many years 
#mpriſoned him.—TIs he now impriſoned ? We ſhall call a witneſs to your bar, WhO will 
tell you, that he is treated by his © gaoler with a moſt reſpectful attachment; that 
his nephew, and adopted ſon, the heir of his name, and rank, is now become the ſon of 
his affection, the favorite of his heart. „2325333 nn Ee 3 
The few letters. written by Vixeram's pen, which are injurious to his brother, and 
culled by the accuſer for his purpoſe, cover a very ſhort period of two, or three months; 
A period, marked, in a variety of particulars, by the ſhameful intrigue of _ Subordinate 
Councils; who gave the finiſhing ſtroke to their ſyſtem, even after their Chief had left 
them, by the letter to Madras, accuſing Sitteram (then at Madras, an appellant, and 
witneſs againſt them, ) of a fortnigbi's arrear, as renter of land, which he had ſcarce begun 
to occupy ; when the annual tribute of the diſtrict, a ſum, in compariſon to which his 
rent could not be named, was a year in debt. 


: 


Hut Sir Thomas Rumbold was the Tyrant who urged the reconciliation of the two bro- 
«c thers, though one of them was averſe to it. The policy of, fecqnciling them is not 
-arraigned, but the manner of it alone; and Vizeram's reluctance is made the ſole teſt of 
the meaſure, as if it had been genuine, uniform, and juſt. But when, or -2vhere is the 
reluctance to be found? I can ſee the external characters of it in that letter f his tutored 
pen, which devoted Sitteram, as the bittereſt enemy of his heart. I ſee it again, acting its 
part in the ſuborned maleyolence of a will enſſaved, though dreſſed up in the forms, 
and trappings of Eaſtern pride, when the Rajab confronted his brother, told his leſſon 
of calumny againſt, him by rote, and claimed the right of _di/oroning the natural affection, 
' which he never did... gr W ene to .,, „ e 25519 a 
hut theſe, are idle mummeries; the inſulted Vixeram is a King of fareds, and patches in 
the ſcene. I look to fituations, in which nature acts for herſelf... I look at the journey 
to Madras, and the reconciliation, which preceded it; I look at the adoption of the nephew, 
that ſeal of union which never has been taken off, though it was diſowned for a time, 
by agoint fineſſe of the two brothers, when they feared, it might give an — to their 
| | ſuperiors. 


—— 
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- ſuperiors. I ſee it, when Vizeram is induced by the Subordinates to return from Raab. 
" mandry, and yet gives two letters, by ſtealth, to Sitteram (which he delivered at Madras) 
recommending him to the Board, anſwering for him, and ſaying; Let him have the 
4 Ancapillee, if it were only for my ſatis faction. I have ſtated the four letters of Au- 
guſt, as proving the harmony, which then united them; but I have not Rated a letter 
of October 30, in the ſame year, which, after his return, by the advice of the Subordi- 
- nates; diſowns the reconcilement, and adds {could ſuch a letter have been his own ?) 
that „ he has long difſembled with his brother, i in ſubmitting to his will; but that 
4 henceforth he ſhall be his on maßer, aud . govern the diſtrict, himſelf. » Has he 
kept his word, or attempted once, for half an hour, tho alienated f rom Sirteram, 
to put his hand upon the reins? 
Vet when Sir Thomas Rumbold wrote, and required his attendance, the Chief, Fagger- 
nau, and -Sitteram, were at Madras ; Vizeram was then Free, and his freedom operated 
as it ever has done; he aſſented chearfully to the wiſhes of the Government, and the 
dna friend ſtood confeſſed: At Madras, Jaggernaut reſumed his empire over him; 
all the difficulties of the reconcilement aroſe from him; Vizeram aſcribed them to him; 
and the letters of the Board ſtate, that his intrigues formed the ſole obſtruction. 
The policy of reconciling them is upon record, accompanied with an excellent cha- 
racter of Sitteram. They had, in fact, been recanciled, even at home, though, when 
Faggernaut's aſcendant prevailed again (for a little time), it was called by Vizeram a 
Jeigned reconciliation, which his heart could not approve. 
If the appointment of Sitteram to be Duan, was a meaſure likely to induce the recon-- 
cilement, i it was juſt, and wiſe in that fingle view. Sitteram was uniform in proteſt- 
ing, not againſt his brother, but againſt the bonds by which he was held; uniformly 
marked his affection to- the. Rajab's. perſan ; and threw PR. cenſure of his conduet 
upon his adviſer Faggernaut.. 
But the reconciliation was accompliſhed by force” —This charge, as 52 
would ſay, does indeed elevate, and Surpriſe,” to a degree, which makes it. unanſiwer- 
able. The indifment ſtates - That Jou, Sir Thomas Rumbold, with force, and arms, 
<< did reconcile two brothers, who had great influence upon the ſecurity, and revenue of 
your Government; whom faction alone had ſeparated; and whoſe continued 
.* enmity would have loſt you their territories, or endangered the tenure of them at 
© leaſt. You. ſhould have played into the hands of that enemy, who wiſhed for 
every local diſaffection, as a card in his favour. But you baffled. theſe hopes, inſured 
& the allegiance of your tributaries, by conciliatin g. them together, and by the force of 
their attachment, improved your claim upon the revenue. Yet how execrable 
'* was your tyranny (fay the Directors in 1781) when, deaf to his remonflrances, you 
. appointed bis eldeft brother his Duan. He bleſſes you for it xow; but, at that, one, 
«© moment of Jaggernaw's N over him, it was | Jour tyranny, to interfere, and 
. * ſet him free.” 
© If, indeed, the Council of Madras Rad then ripped him of his Furt, inſtead of re- 
| goring it; if they, inſtructed by the example of the Subordinates, had made war upon 
"him, for his favor to Jaggernaut, or had impriſoned his Brother, as they impriſoned him, 
T ſhould have called them Tyrants :—But the Duan, whom they preferred was to be, in 
effect, their own ; and the furrender of that office then to YVizeram's mock- election would, 
in other words, have been a ſurrender of the revenue, if not of the Government. 
© Yet the Directors are enraged; they are diſguſted by this union, and ſay, „ di/- 
ante, again?“ But Lord Macariney, with a degree of honor, and ſpirit, highly becoming 
to his character, expoſtulates with them againſt the meaſure, by reminding them of 
the i ** advantages, * Se. have be from N r ox = united. 
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[1 59]. 
I have already marked that ſtrong affection to his brother, which in Yizeram was 
the moſt prominent feature of his genuine character: There is no proof, that he was 
ever averſe to him, when he was free; and the impulſe of nature, animating this 
attachment, often broke the chain, which his Tyrants had faſtened upon him. As to 
Sitteram's affection for Vizerum, I can diſcover not a moment of his life, in which it 
even ſeems to have been impaired, becauſe he felt, and acted for himſelf.— At the Board 
of Madras, in 1778, his words to the Council are ſuch as the heart alone could have 
prompted. Again, Sir, I ſhall demonſtrate, that, if the powers, and beauties of language 
are beſt approved by the ect of them, theſe Barbarians, (for ſo we call them,) are eloquent. 
« For a conſiderable. time I tranſacted. the affairs of my brother's government; and 
© ſo-much were we all, at that time, upon a footing of equality, and brotherly affec- 
66 tion, that it never was a queſtion with me, whether I a&ed upon Bis account, 
« or my cn: I took all the care, I poſſibly could, in the management of his Coun- 
ce try, and omitted no opportunity of improving its revenue, or of contributing 
cc to his welfare, according to the beſt of my abilities. I defire to be informed, in 
cc what light I was to be confidered ; as the ſervant, or brother of the Rajab? 
Vizeram heard him, and attempted no_reply. PEO 
Mas it force, that reconciled them, in fact? Here again, I ſuppoſe the onus probandt 
will be reyerſed, and we, muſt prove the negative to a deſerted imputation. I have 
ſtated the firmneſs of the Board, through Sir Thomas Rumbold, in his character of their 
Preſident, as pointing expreſsly at the Duan of the Rajah, not the Rajah of the Duan.— 
„ Ts not he a man? (ſaid one of the Counſel)—Has not he the dignity, and the 
cc feelings of a man?” If 1 could ſee him act for himſelf, I ſhould fay to 
that Counſel, 276. — But if I ſee him a tool of his Miniſter,” and perſonating a 
character impoſed upon him, I ſay, No; he is not a man, for any purpoſe of the 
argument between us; the human character is degraded by a compariſon of it with 
Bis figure in the ſcene. Sitteram was directed by the Council (through their Preſident 
again) to concyliate his brother, if he could, and behave to him with reſped&ful-attach- 
ment. What planetary influence united them? It was not force: No evidence of it appears; 
and it was a month after the examination at the Board, that, in fact, the union between 
them took place.— It was rather art, if credit muſt be given to the Counſel who obſerves, 
that Vizeram ( was got into the humour to ſeem his brother's friend.” The manner of 
the reconciliation, though public at Madras, admits. of no proof at this bar, till 
the witneſſes to it could arrive in town from ſo diſtant a ſcene. But Sir Thomas 
Rumbold will ſtate the circumſtances to the Houſe, upon the teſtimony of his 
own perſonal honor, after the evidence at the bar ſhall have been cloſed; for 
at that long-deferred, but, I hope, ſure period of his accuſer's power over him, 
be will appear as worthy of credit as any of his fellow-ſufferers, who have been de- 
famed by calumnies, reſcued by the arm of truth, and vindicated by the honor 
of the public. One thing relative to it, is in proof; that it was accompliſhed after 
Jaggernaut had been ſent away. Was it ſincere If it was, force had no aſcendant 
over it: If it as not, prove the maſk. Words, and facts atteſt the ſincerity of it: 
Vixeram writes to the Chief, and Council, acquainting them, that all differences be- 
tween his brother and him were at an end. The Counſel argues, from this change of 
character, that it was not his own, but ſuborned. What is the Eugliſb of this argument, 
but preſumption of guilt Is it not the more ungenerous too, when his recent accu- 
| fation of his brother, a change more violent, is overlooked by the accuſer, and proved 
by the culprit? If it was a cordial, and genuine reconciliation, it proves the for- 
mer chain, and vindicates the policy of the reſcue. Compare this letter to the ſub- 


quent facts. What complaint has been made by Vizeram againſt his brother, * 
1 %% è &œ T 7 
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the date of that letter, to this hour? I ſhall prove at your by evidence, 
_ uniform harmony, at a later, and a —_ aA. he: ng: we RE 
Let any unprejudiced man of honor now put his hand upon his heart, . 
that, all the circumſtances conſidered, which Bre ——— reel ene 
Pointment of the Duan, followed by the reconciliation of the two brothers at Madras, 
was either cruel, or impolitic.— Was it not, (I may aſk), in a peculiar degree, a 
wiſe, and equitable meafure of juſtice, between all the parties concerned? If it was 
not, I ſhall have only to ſay, for one, that all my impreffions of right and wrong, 
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HE jon of the Ancapillee, and Sitteveram Zemindaries to Vizianagrum, is 
1E annexation OF the Aucapillee, teverum | to Vizianagrum, is 


= charged as another article of improvident conceffion to Hteram, though it affects 
——_——UM = (( * $67 1 n 0 

. Yizeram lent, in the nature of a mortgage, to the Settlement, upon the faith of 
that  Zemindary,- as 2 real pledge for it, 60,0pol. When the Zemindur died, and 
left no heirs, though 6,500, a year. was the moſt which could be offered for it, 
by way. of tribute, the Subordinates urged the Council of Madras to difpoſe of it in 
that ſhape. October, 1778, the amount of tribute offered by Yizeram was goool. a 
year, and a penſion of 1000/. a year was made ſecure to the family of the Zemindar 

_ deceaſed. _ All plans of taking the diſtrict, as a forfeiture, into the hand of the 


But it was a debt of juſtice-to, YVizeram, that we ſhould pay bim what I call the 
morigage. debt, or give him the real pledge itſelf. Giving him the latter, we gave him 
rather ““ a fore” than Bread; bur his paſſion for land ſeduced him.—The Cole was 
_ only co bin; and the policy of it was obvious.—lIt relieved us from the embaraſſ- 

ment of his demand as our . mortgagee, and, at the ſame time, put into the coffers 
ef ae s folid increaſe of revenue. 
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HE adoption of Gzzzipetty,'V2zeranis nephew, was the recent compact of the two 
brothers, that ſeal of che reconcitement between them, which no intereſted 

_ malice" of "the Subordinates could © rail from the bond.” —Confirming it, we only gave 
Our faction to an arrangement, which compoſed a difference, injurious to ourſelves. The 
Sabordinates, before the parties had made this agreement, urged the Council of Madras 
to mate it for them. It ſeeured, at once, the affection of the whole family to the 
_ Board of Madras, and through then, to the Company's Government. 
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2 the reftitation of the Fort, I have ſaid, that not a hint of the meaſure appears 
A upon record before the diſmiſſion of Redhead from the ſervice of Sir Thomas Rumbold.— 
It was, at every capricious turn of captice in the Subordinates recommended by them with 
uniform perſeverance. The Fort was an ancient family-refidence ; yet no obſtruction to the 
_ Company's demand upon it was ever made; the gates were flung open to the wanton 
force, which eame in battle array againſt them. No ingenuity of the moſt ingenious Tyrant 
could have fuggeſted an act of controul more humiliating to a Hindoo. We find, by a 
Letter from the Subordinates themſelves, dated the 24th of December, 1777, that Vizeram 
had fled, from al his domeſtic enjoymente, to a ſolitary hill, ſet apart for his de- 
votion ; that upon that hill he had ſupplicated his Gods, and had ſworn, that he 
_ - would not leave it (what feeling heart can rally ſuch prejudices!) till the Com- 
pany ſhould” be ſoftened. nt the conference with Colonel Brathwaite, he ſays, m ; 
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no words but his own can yay: half ſo well: „My Fort is ſmall; my . houſe, my 
cc family, my women are in it.—lt is not an offenfive Fort, but a common [Eaſtern 
cc defence round my palace.“ In a letter, he ſays, that his Fort is very dear to 
& him, as the ancient reſidence of his family; that, if diſpoſſeſſed of it, he ſhall 
«| be very unhappy.” Two Gentlemen of the Board (theſe are his words I) can 
« give a more affecting account of my diſtreſſed condition, obliged thus to forſake 
c my ancient habitation, than I can indite. Remember here what the Directors 
of the Company have ſaid, © ex adytis, to the Council of Bengal: „We abhor 
« the diſturbance of the Zemindars in their poſſeſſions. Here then let the Counſel 


for the accuſer pity, at leaſt, the perſecuted Vigeram, for he is perſecuted here: bs - 


«© not he a man - (we have been aſked by that pathetic advocate.) Has not he the 
| 6 character, and feelings of a man?“ He has, when his chains are off, and when 


his faculties, or weakneſſes, are his own. 


It was an act of juſtice, to reinſtate him in the Fort, 95 an act of paliey too: 


Indeed policy, and juſtice are feldom diſunited. A letter of the Subordinates, upon 
the öth of November, confirms the innocent condition of the Fort; and adds, that, 
« ſhould the Rajah not be indulged, his averſion to the Government will operate, 
d when it can be encouraged by European powers.“ At this time the Company were 


at war, and Pondicherry was: nee inſured the "I and made it, in all mi- 


| . or political views, our own. 

Say the Counſel, © Yizeram" was got Into the humour, to aſk for the ae of 
ce — Fort.. — miſinſtructed that able Counſel ?— Yizeram had F thias ws 
had, long before his arrival at Mairas, this meaſure at heart. 

Ae then I cloſe the formidable topic of theſe conceſſions to Sitteram: Can they be fin called 9 


Were they not honorable, and judicious? If they were, the internal merit of them is a bar \ 


to the ſuſpicion of a corrupt, or treacherous motive. Who ſhall argue againſt the 5 
or juſtice of them? — Let me hear him, and meet his argument. They were not only 
juſt, and wiſe, hut ſalutary, and beneficial, in their conſequences. Interrogate Lord Macart- 
ney again, and again, what effect they have produced upon the attachment of theſe 


tributaries, and, through that medium, upon the revenue of Madras. I ſhall ſummon- 


him to the bar, upon the records of the Company at home, and challenge the ac- 
cuſer to refuſe wow”! as a witneſs, or infinuate one GN AIG which _— ware 


nor him,” 1 5 


ga. 1 come now to what the Counſel -for the accuſer called, che Engliſh part of 
the Bill.—It imputes to Sir Thomas Rumbold, that he concealed from the Board 
at Madras, and from the Directors at home, Mr 'Sadlier's information to, him, ac- 
cuſing four Subordinate Ch, BY 1 of cen lk in their political 
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letter to Sir 
Thomas Rum- 


Fo gets 


the Subordinates 
Og 68. 


Jam here, Sir, to Tido the culprit, * his own bs firſt opened by 


his correſpondent, Saalier, and then by his accuſer. Known to have the letter of 
Sadjier, to which this part of the Bills refers, in his own private cuſtody, he is required by 
the accuſer to lay it upon your table, for the purpoſe of criminating himſelf; one of 
thoſe cruel ſiſt experiments, in evidence, which that accuſer's keen ingenuity, ſuperior to 
the dull reſtraints of legal mercy, has pointed out. I call upon the Counſel for the 
Bill, to adduce any one example of a penal ſuit, in which a man has been forced 
by his proſecutor to adduce written evidence againſt himſelf, out of his on pocket. 


PIR the caſe of at mona What culprit — 
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worſt of times, and Fs the moſt infamous Judges, to Cura out of his private, 
and ſecret cuſtody, the paper which is to be marked as an evidence of thoſe ꝓractices? 
I hall here pay no attention to the topic of covenants, violated, and orders dif- 
c The Counſel, who cloſed the evidence, told us, that covenants, and orders, 


iin a caſe Hike this, were pitiful ſupports of a higher obligation, reſulting from the 


tuperior though tacit covenant of politieal duties; and fo far he faid well: But it will 
be difficult for him to make that ſentiment operate for the purpoſe of an imputation 
upon the culprit, ſupported by fast, or any thing like the evidence of it, in this cauſe. 


© Atpreſent I ſhall only obſerve, that, in thoſe covenants, and orders, I can read nothing 
but civil contracts, with a penalty annexed, as the guard over them; nor will it be de- 
nied, that a cafe may have happened, in which to have broken the covenant, or Ow 


the order, would have been highly meritorious 

"What, then, is the offence ? Let us mark it with accuracy, not petit * mi- 
nute, but liberal. < Sir Thomas Rumbold has not commenced informer, upon the fingle foot- 
i ing of private intelligence, unauthenticated.” His offence, if any, was that of omiſion. — 
He took no pains to conceal evidence; but he did not think it, honorable, or wiſe, 
to act upon his private information of it, alone: He barred no diſcloſure of it by 
his informer :—He was not active in the concealment of it; but he was not officious 


in appriſing the Directors, that he had received a letter, which 1 communicated | 


the intelligence to him, under. the ſeal of confidence. | | 
© "This being 4 correct, and juſt epitome of the charge, my firſt mm upon it is, 


| that it imputes an offence diſowned by the Law of England. — And here, Sir, I can't 


forget a beautiful paſſage in Lord Strafford's defence, that chef dæuvre of ability, and 


- Eloquence. '< Muſt we be tried by laws, before they are made? Far better were it, 
__ E that we ſhould be tried by no laws at all, and be governed by thoſe characters 
4 of diſeretion or virtue which Nature hath planted in us.“ An offender againſt 
hidden laws, at the mercy of a legiſlative expedient, is an abject, who creeps in 
the dark, and ſhakes with fear at the ruſtling of every leaf: Atainders, or pains and 


penalties, are ſerpents by his way, and adders in his path.” af 
A familiar caſe reſpeQing the office of Privy-Counſellor has. been ſtated by the 


| advocate-for the Bill, with much art, and addreſs ; but the analogy attempted is more 
ingenious, than ſolid, or correct. In the firſt place, it muſt be underſtood with a re- 
6: f to High-treaſon committed, or proceeding, or preparing to aft, with an immediate riſk 


of the public ſafety Next, the peculiar nature of the offence concealed, which affects | 
4 very exiſtence of the Government, muſt not be overlooked.— Nor, laſtly, can I 


N 4 forbear to remind the Houſe, of that expreſs Law, upon the ſubject, which the Counſel 

dus dropt, in the haſte, I ſuppoſe, of this popular analogy ; a Law, which makes the 
eee $6 eee, g (or Ark of ee an | offence in itſelf, and puniſhable by 
gy ye | 


But ſuppoſe RET: THE} notice of gran paſt, 5 Hon ache the ſeal of 


confidence;—the offence committed, and the guilt aſcertained ; but the effect 


833 and the Government ſecure; — offender guarded, and chained, (as the 
Subordinates were, by Sir Thomas  Rumbold's meaſure of reform) but the * Dn” 
Shall ſueh a concealment, be an offence at this ba-? 

Look back, Sir, to the Revolution.—Look to the Rebellins of the year g, nd 
hes." Was private confidence betrayed? Was it a Political virtue to betray Fathers, 
Brothers,” and Friends? Or, if betrayed, was that infamous barter of private honor 

by the Government At the time of the Revolution, who doubted the in- 
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Court > - Yet the new Sovereign, unſettled as he felt his —— gave no countenance 
to the diſcoveries of intrigue, and cabal, too ſucceſsfully employed by the tyrant, who 
had abdicated; nor made any other uſe of ſuch information, when forced an bim, 
than to watch over the conduct of the parties accuſed. 

Sir Robert Walpole; Privy-Counſellor, and clothed with a more 1 truſt, 1 for 
he was alſo Fir Miniſter at the time,) adverting, in this very Houſe, to the Rebellion | 
of 1715, ſtated, over and over again, that he had the lives of many Who were then 
Members of Parliament, in his pocket: But he thought it an act of political wiſdom, 
to conceal from the legiſlative, or executive power, ſuch pocket evidence: He owned, 
in his place, that he committed that miſpriſon of High-treafon,.if it may be ſo called. 
and yet I never heard of a cenſure upon his conduct for that legal Mence, but political | 
virtue; and his forbearance was. accounted no leſs bonorable to him in his character 
of Stateſman, than it was amiable in him as a man. 

Who can believe, that, in this American war, letters 1 — not perſecuted the Mr 
niſter, containing unauthenticated reports of a correſpondence. with rebels ? Who can 
believe, that, unauthenticated as theſe reports were, ſome of them were not artful 
enough to inſtill a ſuſpicion of the fact, and a jealouſy of the accuſed ? But the ma- 
levolence of the informer has been appoint by. the wiſdom, or lenity, of the Go- 
vernment. 

The distinction, however, f is broad, Gf policy be laid afide,) between that plea 

of confidence, which can extenuate no legal crime, and the ſame plea, which can extenu-- 
ate, can juſtify the guilt before us; a guilt, which is not al, but new, and coined by 
the Legiſlature for the purpoſe of criminating a. party accuſed, whom the Law, which 
he truſted with his conduct in public life, could not have touched for it. That Law, 
Sir, which has been ſometimes. held up. as the model of your judicial character, abhors 
the tyranny of diſcovering crimes by the purchaſe of treachery to domeſtic, and private 
eonfidence.— It has no offences of concealment, except that of treaſon, or. - felony. — 
The Parliament of Great Britain will never, I truſt, (“ over-leap the modeſty” of this 
line. It ſurely, Sir, is impolitic, as well as cruel, to make that, an offence in one, 
ſeparated culprit, which is practiſed by thouſands, under the ſhelter of an exiſting 
law, which flattered them with hopes of indemnity for an a&, reſtrained by no legal 
Prohibition, . but injoined by the ſacred, though unwritten, laws of private honor 
But it was your duty implied,” "(fays the Bill) to inform againſt” the parties, 
_ accuſed by this letter of confidence. Duty implied /——Are words like thoſe applicable 
to a penal ſuit, any more than © ſpirit, of orders,” < an exaf performance of an agree- 
« ment in ſubſtance,” and many other expreſſions „of the ſame indefinite” nature, 
found in this Bill ?. The lines of duty, and the manner of ſtating them, ſhould be mark- 
ed, and broad, if men are accuſed of diſpenſing with them. Implied is conflruftive : - 
Tou, Sir, for example: imply one thing, and I, another: Toa are more correct, but I am 
not criminal. Duty implied !—Is it leſs, the duty implied of every man who hears me, to 
inform againſt every, offence, moral, or political? But is it criminal at this bar, fo de- 
cline the duty, where the municipal code has been filent upon it?: 5 h 
If I knew a fact, even authenticated; but knew it in confidence; * Cane which” 2 
Law does not Les me to diſcloſe, and a confidence which I betray, of my own accord, 
every Member of this Houſe, and every man of honor, would think himſelf” polluted 
by fitting at the ſame table with me: I ſhould be excommunicated. by the public > 
hatred, and ſcorn. Nor do I mean to declaim, when I ſolemnly aver, that if this duty 
implied could ever ſeduce me into ſuch are I thould with . if it were . to 


ne the ain eee & nent F „ 


. 


Once decide, that a concealment of the imputation which 11 Sadlier had communi. 
cated, was an offence to the public, and you enact, that every Governor of a diſtant 

in the pale of. your dominion, ſhall be henceforth an inquiſitor of ſtate, an in- 
former, the tool of cabal, and of private reſentment. © Rapientur homines in hec judicia, 
& nou foam invidd, fed etiam ſermone malevolorum.” Not only peculation, ſays the Coun- 
fel, bur any thing #ke it, muſt be' diſcovered; and ** en . covenant —_ i 
the Governor of Madras to divulge whatever he hears. 

If I were to argue in a civil Court upon theſe covenants ind 1 may. in ſuck a Court 
argue upon them hereafter, as the Bill reſerves to the Company all their civil rights,) 
T would infiſt, that Sir Thomas Rumbold had not broken them Even there, a doubt of 
<onftrudtion' would fave him from penal conſequences, though of a pecuniary nature 
alone. Theſe covenants never can be conſtrued as binding him at all hazards to betray the 
good faith of private confidence. What, if he #zezv the charge to be falſe! the letter 
of the covenant would ftill compel the diſcovery ; but the Jenſe, and ory” would be 
injured, would be diſhonored by. that fri obedience. * 

But they point at future offences, or they prove too much. For how for back 1 me 
- enquiries. be purfued ? The words, cover &fobedience of orders. If no limit can be fet 

upon the date of chat miſconduct, Sir Thomas. Rumbold would have been occupied in the 
complicated intrigues of Lord Pigot, and all his predeceſſors. Even the words, point at 

a future period; for they expreſsly a gry the 9 to offenees which the TEN 
of the Company ſtall commit. 
The Bin has one material fallacy, or inaccuracy at leaf —Who can rem this part of 
it, and forbear to infer, that Sadler ſtated the Paper as a copy from an original, atteſted 
by a Dubaſh — But the fact is, that it was written by his own hand, and that he gives 
no hint of che quarter from which it came. Indeed, one of the Counſel for the Bill 
Improves upon the 1 inaccuracy, and fares the j paper to wave been Jemd 4 a "Ow, who. | 
| had paid the ſim. | 

1 have aſked the Houſe, without 85 if he is criminal FO who ofa to aw 2 
ſecret confidence, which the Law does not oblige him to betray. Inſtances occur to me, 
Which have ſtrict analogy to the caſe before us. Muy centuries have paſſed away, fince 
| bribery was the familiar practice at elections. Perhaps this Arcadian age has not been 
pure from that flip in political morality. How many of thoſe who hear me #now, 
under the feal of confidence, that ſomething not very unlike it is imputable to their 
brother, friend, or neighbour ? But ate they criminal at this bar for chufing to keep 
the fecret >—If they are, I am alſo that criminal: But wifl no Member of this Ho e 
do me the honor o ſhake hands with me, becauſe I am guilty of fuch a conceal- 
ment? —If you, Sir, Enew, from the whiſper of your friend, that a Member of 
this ns, fad Sixen C. 2000 for a ſeat,” would you commence informer againft 


that guilt 5 
Another onle « occurs, though ſpeculative I dares. Ihre” is not a Member of this 


- _ - Houſe, at the hour in which 1 ſpeak, who is not qualified by Law to fit; but I may, 


without indecorum, ſuſpect, that in former parliaments two or three may have been ſeat- 
ed, who have not been ſo qualified : Yet the offence of impoſing a ſham freehold upon 
the Houle, and ſupporting it by a falſe oath, is no deſpicable guilt : The offence too 
continues; for the uſurper, by dealing away his vote in Parliament as if it were legal, 
' aQs 2 pet I falſchood, perjury, and cheat. But who * ner — theſe 
| men, by diſclofing private confidence? © | 
The We of Sadher's letter only ge His of 1 ſpecie, of an eee 
cuſtom, Is my honorable client the only perſon, who * heard, in the Eaſt, of preſents 


TD * native to the n of the nas ad ? What is we 2 8 I mean the European 
| demand, 
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5 65 7 | | 
amd, of that name, ſtated by a witneſs to the Secret — as s notorious and; 


in his opinion, perfectly innocent? 

What, can be more dangerous, than to 8 civil penalties, and make them penal- 
ties of flate, at the mercy of political diſcretion ® This experiment is the firſt of the kind 
upon record. Servants of the Company will, in future, diſobey a literal command, or 


Sg break the words of a covenant at a peril indefinite, and cruel : Let them ſee their pu- 


2 ; 
* . 
. * x 


niſhment before them, and ſuffer it. Private contracts may puniſh by civil penalties, 
where public honor, and policy would commend the meaſures which incurred that 
forfeiture : But ſhall the public, by a new law, in its worſt form, a judicial ſentence, 
expoſe to puniſhment a literal violation of an; which till that moment a civil Arg 
alone could reach? | 
The Counſel who ſpoke lat, made uſe of a very Gugular argument, which iniporred;! | 
(if I underſtood him correctly.) that Sadlier gave peculiar ſanction to his account of 
theſe corrupt practices, by inſerting the names of the corrupt parties, and the ſums cor- 
ruptly received, even to fractions. Need I aſk, if that argument is fair, and ſolid?” 
If Mr. Sadlier had ald, that former Chiefs had corruptly received from the native 
cc ſums to a large amount,” would he have deſerved leſs credit, than by ſaying : This 
cc or that Chief (by. name) has received Fifty thouſand Pounds, three ſhillings' and four pence 
<< three farthings ?”-—The queſtion occurs with equal force in either caſe alike. 15 _— 
fact, aſſerted, falſe, or true? And, if true, what are your proofs of it? l Li, 
+ Sadlier is only informed by a Dubaſh, that ſuch, and ſuch corrupt ſums have W re- 
ceived: He communicates the ann to * Thomas er e but not 1 r 
bis knowledge, or ſuſpicion. '  - 
Are all reports to be diſcloſed, a at al times F But is ane n eee to 
Han no weight? Are his political enmities, no features of his perſonal: credit? Are no 
circumſtances reſpecting him, which accompany, and mark his conduct in the 1 
itſelf, natural objects of ſuſpicion?? 
As to this informer, let us guide our zudeaen of bis eben by his a in 
making i it, under all the circumſtances. - I have no ** rule of three” to calculate improve= 


ments upon ſuch perfidy: Vet the Bill aſſumes, that his . alone gives a ſanc- 


tion to his word. Henceforth he is to be conſidered as the Guardian-Angel of the Ze- 
mindars: But view him upon the records of Madras in former Governments. Was it 
long before Sir Thomas Rumbold had reached Madras that be, this bigh-ſpirited, and virtu- 
ou man, had been ſuſpended from the ſervice ? Was it never ſaid af him, in a ſolemn 
act, upon record, that . in his management of the Company s affairs, * had acted 
66 5 prejudice to them, with cruelty, and oppreſſion to the natives?” Has that ſuſpenfion 
been ever diſapproved at home? He had been reſtored, under very humiliating diſ- 
abilities, when Sir Thomas Rumbold arrived at Madras, and having formed a good opinion 
of his activity in the ſervice, appointed him Chief of Maſulipatam. He employed him 
in that ſtation, as an inſtrument of his policy, in the check which he aimed at the 
Subordinate intrigues. He perhaps thought him dangerous, out of employment; and 
poſſibly hoped, that his abilities, animated by F gratitude, might render * 
uſeful in that ſtation... 

If it was an offence 3 in Sir Thomas Runkold that he did not confider himſelf as an ere- 


2 the Suorduates to themſelves "Tan them work out. the aide > 0d be e | 
| ; _—_— mY Þ 
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ec for it; elſe they will make you anſwer for them z and this very meaſure of alloy 
« the Zemindars to Magras will give them a handle for ſuch a turn in their favor.” In 
that letter, he ſtates the Zemindars to have no confidence in the Subordinates; but he ſtates 
no ſuch fact in his public diſpatches to the Board. He thanks his friend for his honorable 


protection of him againſt volumes of the baſeft calumny,” and promiſes honor to him in 


w.. He declares, that he diſcloſes the fact for a purpoſe accurately marked by 
" himſelf. © J's 10 ſhew you upon what unſure ground you tread. —T[t may be defiroyed :”— 

% It's meant in confidence; in other words, not meant for a public charge, nor even for a 
_ public diſcloſure of the fact. No evidence whatever is pointed out; but the aſſertion 
ſtands upon the writer's own perſonal. credit, or upon the authenticity of his materials, 


in which he may have been deceived. —Will any man living tell me, that Sedlier, in this 


letter, ſtands forth a public informer and accuſer ? Or that Sir Thomas Rumbold could, 


as a man of honor, ſhow ſuch a letter? | of 


Mark the contraſt between theſe correſpondents. — Two years and a half fince- the 
letter was written, the writer of it, after a quarrel with Sir Thomas Rumbold, opens, in 


effect; bis bureau by ſtealth, and, behind „ accuſes him of _ with Tonk, 


tbe. accuſer himſelf. 


an he l not mean to put ſuch a confidence in his 


_— -correſpondent's honor, becauſe he told the Company of this letter, himſelf.” —My 
firſt anſwer to that remark is, that even if Sadlier had made an early tender of the evi-- 
85 ee eee after he had written the letter, it would be a lame, and impotent 


= put fuch a confidence, at the time, in the perſon to whom he wrote.—But- has that 


6 conclafion,”* (againſt the obvious i import of that letter itſelf, that he did not mean to 


Counſel fo ſhort a memory as to forget, that Sadlier was reo years reſident at Madras after 


_ ke had written the letter, and was mute upon the ſubje&, — though he knew that Sir 
a Thomas Ritmbold' had kept the ſecret, and though he was not upon terms of good under-- 
with him, but the reverſe ?—Has he alſo forgor,. that Sadlier himſelf made an 


offer" 60 e this ivregrity, and public fpirit, for which he now takes: credit — He was 
then eager-to-reſume that ſeat at the Board which he had forfeited; and he told their 


9 — that, if he could but t, he would bury this letter in obliviot: F 


Compare the-two-concealments, from the date of the letter to the moment in aneh 5 


the writer of it begun to inform againſt the parties eriminated. Sadlier's concealment of 
his'own-evidence- from the public was an act of cruel' indelicacy to the accuſed. —But- 
a, Rumbold's conecalinent of a letter which he had read in confidence, was an act 

. of indiſpenſible.delicacy to the writer: Sdher knew the evidence, if it exiſted, and could 


. muſt have leapt in the dark, as the evidence was not before him; and his official. cha- 


Sir Thomas Rumbeld ſhould inform, and accuſe, remind him of that intention at Madras ? 
* Why not remonſtrate- with him for his neglect of duty, and force him to act in it, or 


complain to the Board? Fam no advocate for Whitehill, or the other Subordinate Chiefs: 


but I will ſay this for hem; that Sudlier acted ungenerouſiy by them, to ſay no worſe of 
it : He accuſed them in a letter of confidence, inſtead of giving notice to the Company, 


1 bring it forward; he was fettered in that reſpect by no confidence. But Sir Thomas Rumbold 
uber was in chains to his perſonal honor. Why did not Saalier, if he bod iel that 


to the Council, or to them, that he had received, and communicated ſuch information: 


n gone, and I bitebil, who had fucceeded, was turned out of his office by the Coun- 
en of Beal. Yet, in 1785, he would have the Board, and the public, underſtand, 
' that he had made an open reſiſtance to thoſe peculators, and had appriſed Sir Thomas 


n of the SR, in order to its — pretends to aim at Whitehill 3 "2 


le permitted 8 Thomas Rumbold, and even Whitebill, to prefide at the Board long after 
. he had quarrelled with both: He preſerved an obſtinate filence till Kir Thomas Rumbold 


but 
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but he takes care to mark Sir Thomas Numbold's 1 , beter, in order to 
fix it upon him, as a letter which he concealed. : TR. 
The accuſer here has picked up another charge by the way, as an mine topic of 
concealment; —** Sir Thomas Rumbold received, in the ſame cover, two letters; and one 
e of them is the letter, which imputes corrupt practices to the Subordinatos: Iuhis an- 
ese ſer he takes notice only of the other letter, and meant, therefore, to conceal his 
6 receipt of His letter.“ He meant like an ideot, if he 10 omen _ the Count z 
have given him credit for a very good underſtanding,” * 
Ho partial are the diſpenſations of Juſtice by the Directors of this prod Company!! 
Af Sir Thomas Rumbold was criminal in his cencealment of 'Sadlier's confidential, and 
private information, what ſhadow of excuſe can be found for Sadler himſelf; whom no 
confidence embarraſſed, who knew the evidence, and, at leaſt, violated the ne oben- 
ants by concealing it; whom private reſentment, and perſonal ambition induced, after 
2 filence of two years and a half, to commence informer againſt the guilt, when it be- 
came obſolete, in his cuſtody of it? Yet he is, at this moment, employed by the Di- 
| Teftors in a very important confidence; a member of their Council at Madras, and very 


near the Chair. 


Could Sir Thomas Rumbold have it in view to ſhelter, and ſereen the POR or ins I 
rrigue of the Subordinates ? Look at his reform, and the reaſons which he openly affigned | 
for it; reaſons, which mark a decided plan to correct ſyſtem by ſyſtem, and Wok a ra- * 
dical cure of a pernicious, but inveterate habit? N 
But I ſay that he was guilty of no concealment, in the view of theſe covenants, or * 
the orders, which they were to ſupport; no concealment, which could have the effect 
of ſuppreſfing uſeful information. He knew in general (and his employers knew it) 
that ſuch gifts were cuſtomary at the Subordinate, ſettlements. He knew the miſchievous 
tendency, of that com. Sadlier (if he had put implicit faith in his averment, unſup- 
ported by evidence) had only confirmed that general knowledge by a perſonal charge 
_ againſt individuals by name. Sir Thomas Rumbold, in truth, has informed againſt the 
offender's crime, though not againſt him. He ſays to the Company, after Sadliers infor- 
mation had been received: The mutual interefl. which has long ſubſiſted between this 
& Preſidency and the Subordinate Councils, has been the ſource of great oppreſſion, &c. 
In that complaint he alarms the jealouſy of his employers againſt the e and 
courts a guard over himſelf as Prg gent of Madras. 

The Board knew the miſchief in general, though not appriſed of names, or 1 
They too ſtate, in a public letter, that ** Subordinates are averſe to the meaſure. of .call- 
& ing the Zemindars to Madras, becauſe it affected their conſequence, and their emolu- 
te ments.” To ſuch information, pointing evidently at corrupt practices, no anſwer is 
received: : Why don't the Directors command the diſcovery. of names, and of other 
particulars? Why do he inſtitute no perſonal enquiries, for the Purpoſe of cumple, 
and puniſhment, if at was their object * 

Vet ſo determined againſt the 0 are all the ſhifting arguments of the Bill, chat | 
Subordinates, with all this odium of corrupt intrigue upon their heads, may remonſtrate, 
forſooth, againſt the very meaſure which aimed a. death's blow at their power, thus 
abufed ; and the Council ſhould have paid attention to theſe, intereſted, witneſſes. The 
Bill reaſbns thus :“ You, Sir Thomas Rumbold, as Preſident of the Board at Madras, [1 
«© were criminal for not accuſing the Subordinates, though at the expence of your private 
«© honor, upon ſuſpicion alone, ariſing from the unauthenticated whiſper of your friends | 
e but you were no leſs criminal for diſtruſting them, tho you diſarmed their intrigue, > 
ic without prejudice to the delicacies of perſonal confidence. They are good, and bonor- 


255 * men, ſo as to be * againſt you. in two thirds of the Bill ; but wicked, 2 8 x 
K 2 (f 
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=: of to make it your offence'that you did not ſelect three or four of them for puniſhment, 
© upon the faith of a ſecret informer's word, whoſe confidence in your ſecrecy muſt 
«© have been violated, and betrayed for the purpoſe.” ; 
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M. Saller, upon whoſe perſonal credit ſo much is to depend, gave to the Board, in 
the form of an affidavit, what be calls an exa# copy of the letter to Sir Thomas Rumbold; 


E 


but the copy omits {by accident, I ſuppoſe). two very material parts of the genuine letter: 
One, is the paſſage, in which he complains of the injury done by the corrupt practices 


of Mal patam to thoſe of Madras. This part of the letter could only have been meant 
by the writer, and underſtood by the reader, as a lure to him, for ſome arrangement or 
other, by which a divifion of profit ſhould be made between them This part of the let- 
ter then, at leaſt, mas confidential, in the purpoſe of the writer, but it was an inſult. 
upon the reader; who treated his correſpondent afterwards with contempt, and pro- 
voked his malevolence by an undiſguiſed oppoſition to his factious intrigues. A very 
fingular character, is that of my ill-fated client, if credit is given to his accuſer. He 
dg very ſenjible man, ſo. as to have deep, and guilty defigns, which baffle the hope 
of detecting them, and are ſuperior even to the inſtruments of torture, applied by this 
Bill to them: But he is an ideo?, and a child, when he irritates Redhead, one of his accom- 
Pi,, and arms all the weight of his power againſt Mr. Sadlier, another. Z 


A ſecond paſſage of the original is alſo (by a ſimilar accident) omitted in this erroneous. - 


copy, atteſted on oath as complete, and accurate. I mean the paſſage importing a 


diſtruſt of the Zemindars in the Subordinates. who had ſo cheated, and oppreſſed them. —IF 


the iin of theſe paſſages had appeared, the hint of his own. view to a ſhare in the cuſ-- 
tomary perquiſite would alſo have appeared; and the ſecond would have ſhown that 
Sir Thomas Rumbold had .cured the diſeaſe, by reſcuing the patient from the worſt hands. 


* i which he could have been 
How did 2his Prefident of 


Madras act upon the lind hint of the Subordinate Chief? 


Did Be participate the Nazir with him, or engroſs the whole of it? He provoked him, 
and his confederates.— They had an intereſt, that he ſhould appear as corrupt as them 


| ſelves :—Tet their keen enquiries have brought nothing to light againſt him ;—and he 
Points out, in a letter to his maſters, the good underſtanding which had long prevailed. 
by ſyſtem between his predeceflors and the Subordinates;- a meaſure, by which he defied. 
the powers of malice on the one hand, or thoſe of. ſuſpicion infuſed by himſelf, on the 
other.” Here, I ſuppoſe, we muſt call him indiſcreet again, . becauſe the ſuppoſition of 
his folly can alone enable us to accuſe. hin. 5 
Ik, Sir, he has broke any Law, civil, or criminal, he abides the teſt, without com- 
Plaint :—But never let it be ſaid, that a Legiſlature of ſo generous a country made a Law 


for "him, as a political victim, 


unleſs they diſcover a corrupt, or treacherous motive to 


bis conduct, though gal, and a pernicious effect of it. 
8 What's che fair inference from his conduct, and the materials of it, compared ?— 
i That he may have thought Sadlier 's letter ſufficient as a guide, and ſecret confirmation, 
of his political ſyſtem, but an inſufficient ground-work of a direct, and criminal 
JJ%%%%ù ⁰ . ĩ ond oe TFT Celeb : 


f 


 Panifſboment, if he had purſued that extremity, would have been an offenſive, and 
partial blow.— The | reform, which counteracted à general miſchief, but made no diſtinc- 
tions of this, or that culprit, where all were guilty of the ſame offence, perhaps in the 


ſame degree, was at once len 


acculed FÞbitebill, a Member 


| tent, and ſalutary. If he had given to the Directors notice 
: of Sadber's letter in detail, he ; nt . 


muſt have previouſly read that letter to the Board, - and 
of it Orhers too would have been more indirectly, but 
t cuſtom having been thus expoſed in a ſolemn, and judi- 


7 dos loan, all who had benefited by it would have been made culprits of fate; and thoſe 
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who had paid for it would have been courted as in . ODiſſention upon diſſentiom 
would have inflamed the Council, and Sir Thomas Rumbold's time would have been occu- 
pied in odious proſecutions. Floyer, one of the parties named by the informer, was in 
England : Will any, who feel the attention due to juſtice, and humanity, fay, that 
Sir Thomas. Rumbold could, as a man of honor, either to the Company, or the individual 
concerned, give notice to the Directors againſt an abſentee, without evidence, or upon 
evidence received behind his back, in a diſtant ſcene? The execrable injuſtice of theſ 
random- accuſations from Alia to Europe has done, already, irreparable miſchief to 5 
ſonal character, and the Company's real good; which a ſyſtem of delicacy to the rights 
of juſtice, between them and their ſervants, can alone enable them to ſuſtain.Calumnies 
of this kind have poiſoned their minds againſt the beſt of their Miniſters, whom it has 
been the ſelfiſh, and little intereſt of private enemies to defame. 

If I could ſay (but the taſk of diſtinction is hard) where I think this Bill a 3 
and: moſt inſidious, I would ſay it was here, where the pen catches at a whiſper of con- 
fidence, and ' friendſhip, moulds it into official, authenticated, and public accuſation, 
then makes the concealment of it an offence, without a hint of the reform inſtituted by 
the party whom it aceuſes of that concealment, n it was a e which correct 


ed the poiſon by a perpetual antidote. 


If the Houſe believe that Sir Thomas Rumbold was induced by a ſenſe of orivaten and 
perſonal. honour to keep the ſecret ;—that he conſidered the charge as unauthenti- 


cated;;—that he had no view te the ſhelter,, and future .indemnity of the parties 
aecuſed, but wiſhed. rather to- check principles, and Habits, than to devote perſonal vic- 


ms that, in the moſt oritical juncture of public affairs, he accompliſhed his purpoſe 


by an arrangement of reform, which corrected thouſands unaccuſed, but as guilty as 


thoſe who were pointed out: —If the concealment, ſo juſtified, is not, in a political, 4 


or legal view, an injury to the public, —will this Houſe, in its mixed character of 
legiſlative, and judicial, exaſperate a civil covenant, with its definite, and pecuniary 
forfeitures, into a higher political contract, new to the Law, armed with criminal 
penalties, and left at the mercy of a Judge, whoſe power is abſolute? Will they 
enact an offence for Sir Thomas Rumbold alone, which the legal inſtitutes of the king 
dom have in all ages overlooked, which is familiar to every day's practice, and which 
a man of true honour, would commit at any hazard of. his fortune, or even of his 
life ?—Will they ſo act, when they are not ripe. for. their knowledge of all the facts 
neceſſary to be known ?. One good effect of the reſorm is known; and it is, that if the 


accuſation preferred by Sadlier's letter was. true, the miſchief. pointed out, is done 


away. But the accuſer muſt aſſume the bad effef of this concealment ;—and how? by 
aſſuming the. guilt of the parties, whom... Sadlier criminates, and whom. the Law 


pronounces to be innocent, up to the hour. of their conviction, after an open trial. 


Another propoſition muſt alſo be aſſumed ;. that wiſdom, and policy, would have juſti- 
fied, in that awful criſis, a perſonal attack, either too ſhort, and mutilated for juſ· 


— 


- tice, or too extenſive, to leave any, moment of time unoccupied;;—and this, i in pre- 


ference to a radical extirpation of an inveterate em, by meaſures which produced 


all the good of a perſonal charge, without prejudice to the policy of united N 


and without . to. the ingenuous duties. af private * 
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IE next us of Sir © Homes Rumbold-is that, 4 jerting: the denn, lands © the — 7 


Nabob of Arcot for three years. 
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Here (as before, upon the Committee of Circuit) 1 hall firſt vindicate the inter- 
wal policy and juſtice of the meaſure; becauſe I never can believe it poſſible that 
a difobedience of orders which are impolitic, and unjuſt in themſelves, or which it be- 
came unjuſt, and impolitic to execute, is an offence at this bar. 

The fituation of Sir Thomas Rumbold and the Council was this: — It was their ſpe- 
cal duty, and office, to ſave the Jugbire- eſtate from decay; to obtain the payment 
of an accumulated balance from the Nubob, who rented that eſtate, and conciliate 
his mind by their attentions to him: — But they were prohibited alſo to lett the 
Jagbire for more than one year, by an expreſs order, to that effect. The Nabob, 
though diſtinguiſhed from all our Eaſtern allies by his attachment, and ill-requited 
ſervices, had never been alert in the payment of his arrear: —Old age had not im- 
Proved Aion i in that reſpe&; for avarice 'was her companion. He owed at this'time 

a ſum far beyond any former balance; to the amount of ninety thouſand pounds.— In 
this article of rent-arrear, it had been thought neceffary to work upon his fears, 
« and ſoothe him by turns: * T uſe that expreſſion, becauſe it's applied by Sir Thomas 
Rumbold himſelf to fimilar politics at the Court of the Nam, and he is blamed for 
them by this Utopian accuſer ; though nothing is more familiar to European Courts 
than to make that ſame conduct an expreſs article of inſtructions to Embaſſadors, or 
Miniſters, if te temper of the ally, or neutral power thakes it expedient ſo to ma- 
nage them. 

Having dremiledd this general view of che ſituation, to which the Council of Madras 
adapted their politics, T ſhall diſſect a little the nature of orders from the Company 
{repreſented by their Directors at home) to their ſervants upon the Indian Coaſt. —Let 
me aſk if an order of the Company had juſt arrived, enjoining as a rule, and principle of 
conduct, attention to the wiſhes of the Nabob, and with it an order of more ſpecial im- 
port, which, on accbunt of circumſtances (unforeſeen when it ifſued) could not be 
executed without umbrage to him: How are the ſervants to act under theſe orders? 
Could there be a doubt, that a faithful Council, judging of local events, or apprehen- 
Hons, in the caſe before us, might obey the obviows principle of the general command, 
by diſpenfing with a [eral prohibition, found injurious to it? Admit, for argument- 
fake, that no circumſtances of policy, or of accident, pointing at the original prohibi- 
tion of letting for more than a year, could have impaired the force of it: Yet how are 
the Company's Minifters to act, when they ſee on the one hand an order, ſpecial, and 
' J#remptory, to do what they are fare will diſguſt the mind of the Nabob, and ſee on the 
other hand a general order, as peremptory, to coneiliate that mind? They muſt reaſon 
thus: “We are either at all events to conciliate the mind of the Nabob, even diſpenſing 
4 with ſpecial orders, which can't be executed without offence to him, or we are only 
«ſo far to conciliate him as may be attended with no prejudice to any expreſs and 
" ſpecial order; though from circumſtances unforeſeen the e execution of it may offend 
bir in a high degree.” 
The dilemma can't be ſolved by a caſuiſt; but, if Xi were the confeſſor, I mould 
Cut the knot ;—ftand upon your own diſcretion; do what you think right 
4 for the Company under fuch embarraſſing circumſtances of duty, which can't in the 
« letter of it be perfect. If your policy ſhould be erroneous, you will not be cenſured ; 
4 if it ſhould be able, and uſeful, you will be commended for it.” 

But here we have not only a general order, contravening the execution of an order, 


wich is particulur, but we have two ſperial orders which, in the fair ſpirit of them, 
1 could not be reconciled under the circumſtances which had ariſen ;—* Let the 


 Faghire to che Nabob, . one of the orders; « Let it yup for n ſays 
another, | vet 
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Vet the alternative aribge from the aQtual fituation of the Company's affairs at the 
time was this; either to diſpoſſeſs the Nabob of his land, or let him continue in it a 
year. He had no objection to a leaſe for a year, upon che old covenants; but if that 
meaſure had been adopted, the Faghire would have been uſeleſs to us, becauſe repairs, 
at a conſiderable expence, were neceſſary to ſave it from decay, and the natives from 
a famine. The Board muſt have diſobeyed a poſitive, and ſpecial order, if they had 
forced him out of the land, by inſiſting upon terms which he could not, or would 
not, accept. On the other hand, unleſs, the term had been ſo enlarged as to court his 
acceptance of new covenants for the repair, at this critical period, they would have 
been anſwerable for an important, perhaps fatal, blow to the revenue: He would 
have been leſs able to pay his balance, and the repairs would have been deipernees; for 
the Company's treaſure was unequal to them. 

Two competitors of the Nabob offered themſelves to RS Council as renters of as 
Jagbire. It has been ſtated, that the reſolution of the Board at Madras, to advertiſe 
for propoſals from thoſe who would rent the Faghire, was baffled by the ſubſequent 
preference of the Nabob.—But the obſervation is very inaccurate : They intended 
the advertiſements by way of ſpurs to the Nabob; and the competition produced that 
effect: They could not remove him from the land, and theſe: advertiſements were 
calculated for the beſt information of the value, which they could obtain. One of 
the competitors did not like the conditions impoſed, and refuſed them; the other 
jumped at them, and would have jumped at fifty more, as, (according to the model 
at Bengal,) an adventurer can riſk nothing by the moſt liberal promiſes. The whole Board 
were of opinion, that neither of theſe propoſitions could be accepted; and the Nabob” 
was not preferred, as Nabob; he was the beft bidzer,. not in the literal ſenſe of the word, 

a beſt bidder at an auction, but in the only rational . of it; he offered the moſt- 
beneficial terms which could be enſured. 
But is he perfectly a cypher in the account, as Natob of Area 2 A few days: 2p03- 
celebrated orator, and ſtateſman of this: age, in a chef-d' @uvre even of his eloquence, 
upon the ſubject of the peace, lamented: our injurious treatment of this faithful, 
and only faithful” ally, as he was truly called. He was the Sovereign of this very 
land, and gave it as a boon to us: Cooped, and pent up in our little dovecote of 
Madras, what efforts could zwe have made, if he had not ſtood our friend, and en- 
larged our dominion, by parting with land of his own for the purpoſe? land, in which 
he took as much pride, as an Eugliſb freeholder takes in his garden, or his field. — 
Yet the Bill is angry with Sir Thomas Rumbold for preferring; this benefactor, and pa- 
rent of the Company, even as: renter of the land which he loved, which he had re- 
cently given to us, and for which he offered the beſt (efficient) price of the market. 
Phe value of the Faghire has been aſcertained: by a correct, but very tedious; and 
ſtrict inquiſition, which hung over it ſeven, or eight years, in the hand of MF. Bar- 
nard, an engineer. - Compare that value to the rent paid by the Nabob, and the latter 
will be found of ſuperior amount.— Said the Nabob, „Let me have the Jagbire for 
*. one year upon the old covenants.”—* No,” ſaid: the Council; for ſuch is the 
decayed, impoveriſhed condition of the Faghire, and ſuck the diſtreſs of our treaſure, 
that we muſt, on the one hand, enſure the repairs neceſſary to uphold the eſtate; 
but, on the other hand, we muſt nat think of paying for them with our on ſcanty purſe, 
now that a war in the country calls for at leaſt every actual fund at our command, and 
«- impoſes: upon us the obligation of ſtrict, we may almoſt add, .penurious econamy :: 
Ju muſt, therefore, be at the expence of the repairs, heavy as it is, yourſelf.” They 
ould not add, nnn becauſe they * ern the 
* 


formed the meſt bitter prejudices againſt the Nabob; ang 


SE4; vi | 
Company, directing them to continue the Nabob in the Jagbire, and general orders to 
£onciliate his mind. 55 35 | | | . 8 
I admit the Council to have known that it had been in the view of the Company, 


at one period of their fluctuating politics, to diſpoſſeſs the Nabob; and that in order 


to that meaſure, when it ſhould be fit, they had made a point of confining his term 
to a year. But that circumſtance, if it was fairly analyſed, and underſtood, would 
furniſh a decifive argument in favor of the leaſe for three years, at this particular junc- 
ture, and with all the new covenants annexed. Fir, becauſe at the time of this pro- 
hibition, the Directors, who are never fixed in one ſyſtem of politics, had ſuddenly 
in their celebrated letter 


of April, 17755 impofing a reſtraint upon the term of his leaſe, I diſcover no traces 


: of reſpect, or even juſtice to him, but a determined ſpirit of inſult, and provoca- 


tion, as the recompence to him for his uniform zeal in our cauſe. At this time we 
became partizans for the Rajah of Tanjore, and prepared for a civil war, in oppoſition 


_ to the declared wiſhes of the Nabob: I don't arraign that meaſure, but I ſtate it as a 


too probable ſelution of the peeviſh, and impolitic ſatire upon him in other arti- 


_ cles of arrangement reſpecting him, upon a mere apprehenfion that he would oppoſe 


our defigns in this revolution—Whereas, in Sir Thomas Rumbold's Government, the 


tables were turned. The Nabob had then recovered the Company's attachment; and 


firong, though general directions, were given to the Settlement at Madras, in his 


_ favor. But, in the next place—If this prohibition: itſelf be examined, we ſhall find 


the declared principle of it met, and fatisfied by the leaſe for three years in 1998 :— 
For the view of the annual term is marked by the context, in ſubſtance thus: Keep 


. him to an annual term, that we may turn him out at ſome fitter ſeaſon, unleſs he 


will conſent 10 our conditions: Thoſe conditions are not expreſſed, I agree, but they 
are clearly implied, and znderflood by the former correſpondence' upon the ſubje& be- 


teen the Directors and the Council of Madras, who had ſtated with great anxiety 


allthe-objeftions to the continuance of the Jagbire in the hands of the Nabob: The 


- conditions therefore in view, could only be ſuch as would meet thoſe objections. Aware 


of this reaſoning, the Council of Madras, and dir Thomas Rumbold their Preſident, 


are not only ſollicitous to enſure the Tepairs, and the revenue of the diſtrict, by the moſt 
- pointed conditions, relative to thoſe articles, but they add other covenants, which 
_ remedy all the inconveniencies alleged, as likely to reſult from a further leaſe to the 


Nala. At firſt he rejected thoſe conditions; but his paſſion for the land overbore 
him, after a time, and he acquieſced. If the Houſe will compare this to any other 


Teaſe. of the Faghire fince it was our eſtate, they will do an act of juſtice to the party 


accuſed; for by that comparifon they will ſee that Sir Thomas Rumbola, this . friend 


e and. pariizar of the Nabob, this corrupt agent of his will,” compelled him to accept 


the moſt humiliating conditions; and ſuch as the Company had never dreamt of im- 
poking upon a Sovereign, of bis rank, and pride. Lord Pigot, who in executing the 


orders of the Company, relative to the Nabob, was a faithful ſervant, attempted this 
- - Jul, though hazardous reſtraint upon his power. He recommended covenants, which, 
_ if they had been adopted, would have | tended, in great meaſure, to avert the 


embarraliments of the Council, upon the ſubject of his arrear, and of the diſtrict 
which he rented. But bis. Council (ſuch are the advantages of a diſunited board,) 
protelled againſt the covenants, and prevail. 
_ Having ftated theſe facts and arguments, I recur again, and again to the alte:- 
native before us. 4 Conciliate the Nabobꝰ - ſay the orders“  Conciliate him”, ſays 


the junQure, “ and attach him to the Company, in this critical moment of 2 dan» 


| % gerous 


Her 


3 

ce gerous war “ Let him continue in his land (ſay the Directors), becauſe he loves it, 
ce hecauſe he has been our faithful ally, becauſe it would be ungenerous, and baſe, to 
cc confider him as a common renter of his favorite land, of the land which he gave to 
* ys, and became our tenant of it with no view to its revenue (for in that reſpect the 
cc bargain is a loſing one to him), but upon the ſole account of his partiality for the 
« diſtrict, and his local credit, as the nominal Sovereign of it.” —Theſe ideas, or moſt 
of them, are ſtrongly urged in a Letter of the Directors, prior to that of 1775: They 
add, indeed, in anſwer to the Council of Madras, who recommended the diſpoſſeſſion of 
the Nabob, that all their objections will be diſarmed by- a 'Leaſe from year to year.” The 
event has proved that opinion erroneous ; for this compromiſe between a longer term, on 
the one hand, or a ſotal diſpoſſeſion, upon the other, has encouraged, and even increaſed, 
the miſchief aſcribed by the Council to that former ſyſtem which they diſapproved. 
In the Letter of 1775, the Directors prohibit, upon very different principles, but 
in peremptory terms, a Leaſe for more than a year. If this were all, Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, and the Council, though convinced that a Leaſe from year to year, without 
new conditions annexed, would baffle the intended policy of the Directors, in their 
firſt recommendation of it, may yet have been compelled by the letter of the” ſub- 
ſequent prohibition.—But look to the other fide of the alternative—In' both of the 
Letters alike, the ſole, and profeſſed view of any ſuch reſtraint, was to guard againſt 
the want of conditions: 'The Nabob refuſed them, if. the Leaſe was to continue 
for an annual term; the intereſt of the Company, upon exigencies of the minute, re- 
quired the peremptory demand of thoſe conditions; the option left, was, to diſpofleſs, — 
a meaſure which even the letier of one order diſabled; or court the acceptance of the con- 

__ ditions by a longer term; and there, another poſitive prohibition ſtared them in the face. 
Which of theſe to, literal, orders were to be diſobeyed ?—I anſwer; that, which might 
be diſobeyed without offence to its principle, and ſpirit. What reaſon could have been 
_ urged for the diſpoſſeſſion * All arguments of policy at the moment, confirmed the 
general wiſdom of continuing the Faghi#e to the Nabob; and if, through any medium 
of literal diſobedience to one of two, or more, contradiFlory- orders, the general principle, ap- 
parent in all of them, [could be obeyed, who could hefitate upon the choice? A centre of 
union, which reconciled every ſyllable upon the ſubject, was this; to impoſe the con- 
ditions ; inaſmuch as the want of them, had alone formed the policy of taking the land 
from the Nabob, and of limiting his term with a view to that meaſure. Nor does the 
argument reſt there: Earneſt, repeated, and recent orders told the Council, that he, the 
Nabob, was to be convinced of the Company's affection to him: How convinced ? Upon 
paper, and by verbal profeſſions, at the time of refuſing to him that, which of all 
other objects he was known to have moſt at heart? Theſe Princes of the Eaſt have a 
certain ſhrewdneſs in them, for which the cunning men of Great Britain will not give 
them ſufficient credit. Sir Thomas Rumbold once called upon the Nabob for troops; He 
gave him in return a paper, ordering ſome payment, or other, upon a military account. 
Sir. Thomas Rumbold addreſſed him thus: „ aſk for troops, and your Highneſs gives me 
e paper.“ He turned upon his heel, and ſaid: «© Your maſters give me nothing elſe.” 
The Leaſe for three years granted by the Council in 1778, expired in 1780: It's 
now 1783, and I aſk; in whoſe hand is the Faghire, at this hour? Has the Nabob of 
Arcot been diſpoſſeſſed? Have competitors been preferred ? Are his arrears accumu- 
lated? Are the natives opprefled ? Have the cultivators emigrated ? Is the country 
_ waſted? Have the repairs been with-held > Has any one injurious conſequence ariſen from 
the meaſure? As it happened, the Leaſe for three years was to all intents, and purpoſes 
the ſame in its effect, as if it had been a Leaſe from year to year, except in the difference 
of theſe conditions, which the longer term could alone have enabled us to obtain 80 8 


[ 14 ] 


The orders from the Company, diſapproving of the new Leaſe, arrived after wo years 
of the term were expired; and they directed the 'continuance of the Nabob for his third 
year: If the Leaſe had been from yrar to year, they would have done the ſame thing, in 
= different ſhape. Where then is any difference between theſe meaſures, but a differ- 
ence of geodꝰ | VVB one = 
One material feature of the new conditions impoſed upon the Nabob, was a repair of 
the tanks, (or the reſervoirs,) which, in that country, are indiſpenſible guards of the cul- 
zured land, againſt any ſudden violence of the torrents. The expence of that repair had 
been eſtimated at 65,000 Pagodas. 0 10 . 
Jo ſhew the importance of a reaſonable term in its effect upon the revenue, and the 
ſecurity of the natives, I have adduced many arguments relative to the Zemindary 
venures: But of its importance upon this Leaſe of the Faghire we have a deciſive proof 
upon figures. The Nabob firſt rented it for a term of ſeven years: For a period of 
ſeven other years, he rented it from year to year. During the former tenure the 
revenue increaſed; but the Nabod's agents were guilty of ſome oppreſſions. During the 
annual terms (adopted as an improvement) the account was inverted as to revenue, by 
a decreaſe of income no leſs rapid, and the oppreſſions of the native acquired new 
ſtrength, in the ſame proportion. Analyze theſe conſequences: What can be more ob- 
vious than a diſcovery of their principle? The Nabob grew negligent, and the cultivators 
followed his example; be flept over zheir ſufferings ; they in return flept over his land; 
_ the revenue failed, and the natives complained of oppreffion. In ſhort, if I can read 
the Directors at all, their principle was, (and the Council acted upon it with fingular 
addreſs,): * Encourage the Nabab's attachment; continue the Faghire to him, guard 
<< the natives againſt oppreſſion, ſave the diſtrict, enſure the revenue, and compel his 
/// ̃ ↄ TRE 8 


T:have ſaid, that no injurious conſequences have ariſen from the meaſure : But have no 


" 
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beneficial conſequences been approved as the reſult of it? I am to inform the Houſe, 
(and ſhall prove the fact,) chat ſuch an amount of revenue has been paid by the Nabod, 
Hnee he accepted the conditions, (which made the diſcharge of his balance one eſſen- 
tial part of them,) as never had been received into the Company's treaſure, within 
the ſame period of time; his afſfection has been, I won't ſay produced, (for it never had 
failed,). but encouraged, and improved ; - we have repaired the eſtate at hᷣis coſt, in place 
of our onen, we have bleſſed the natives by an immediate, and direct appeal from ty- 
rants in office to the Council at Fort St. George; we have enabled ourſelves to ſee every 


— 
9 # 


condition performed, by ſending our own reſponſible ſervants into the diſtri for the 
Mere is the bad motive to this meaſure, which has conſeguences in ſo eminent a de- 
ger beneficial to the Nahob, to the cultivators, and ourſolves? Before I cloſe the ſub- 
Jett, I would contraſt the ſervant, upon a very high ground of political action, to his 
| employers at home. I have proved the duplicity of their councils, and the want of unifor- 
mity in their ſyſtem. If all which hq have ſaid, or done to the Nabob, were put into a 
book, you would be:amazed at che levity, andicaprice of it: They are at one time his 
zoll s conduct, I ſec the uniform purſuit of principle, and Hint, without reference to 


Perſonal diſtinQtions::—For example, in the conditions which I have ftated, he directs 
an immediate appeal to Fort St. George, and opens a channel of redreſs to the natives: 
He-had-obſerved the ſame policy in his-condutt by the Subordinates. In the enlargement 
of the term for which the ;Jaghire ſhould be lett, he ated upon ſſtem : It was no favor 
on aries x te who preferred, and ſollicited the annual -cowle ;—but he looked at the 


's affairs, and ſaw the neceſfity of enſuring a permanent revemie. 


of — Upon 
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1 that ſame principle he acted, when he enlarged the term of the — tenure: 
In one of the caſes put, he courted an improvement of tribute, as well as the ſecurity 
of it; in the other, he courted the renter into an expenſive, but eſſential repair, by the 
ſame act, which enſured the payment of a moſt valuable revenue. If his fidelity, and 
zeal had been cramped by the letter of this prohibition, and he had Let the Faghire to 
another tenant, by doing which, in the commencement of this war, he had thrown the 
Nabob into the enemy's hand; if he had either paid for the repairs by the help of a loan 
from the ſubſiſting treaſure, perhaps fatal to the impoveriſhed reſources of the Settle- 
ment, or had neglected thoſe repairs, and loſt the benefit of the current revenue, as 
well as endangered the receipt of this accumulated arrear, what muſt the Directors 
have ſaid?—“ You feared the loſs of your own employment, and preferred that of our 
5 poſſeſſions, entruſted by a generous, but improvident, confidence into your trembling 
* hand: Orders, in general, ſhould be executed; but we might as well have a zichet- 
« porter, and call him Preſident of Madras, unleſs it be underſtood between us, that 
* ſome diſcretion is repoſed in the objects of a political confidence, operating upon 
40 events, and local circumſtances, which may render the execution of one order in- 
* jurious to another, of more importance, or make literal diſobedience, in one view, perfett 
« obedience, in another, to the letter, and principle united. You had the Nabob at an ad- 
<« vantage. By means of the term, you could have tempted him to all the conditions, 
« which our policy aſked of him; but you abuſed this obvious diſcretion, and picked 
«© out of a /yſlem upon the ſubject, eaſily underſtood, and purſued, one churliſh pro- 
4 hibition, which you obeyed with an imminent hazard, if not a certainty of the 
cc fatal events, which aroſe from it in fact.“ Singular, indeed, is the fate of my honor- 
able Client; for I undertake, (and will 40 it amply, before I cloſe the defence), to 
reverſe every accuſation againſt him, upon grounds of arraignment, which I defy either 
himſelf, or the firſt abilities of our profeſſion, pleading for him at this bar, to 
look in the . 
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Ms. SPEAKER, 


CONFESS myſelf not a little afraid, that a failure of my voice, and ſtrength, 
1 after I had cloſed the laſt exertion of them, has in that cruel book of ſuſpicion, 

too familiar to the authors of this Bill, been regiſtered as an artful claim to your 
indulgence, for the purpoſe of delay, upon a deſperate argument; a ſuſpicion, which I 
think it ſafer to refute, than to deprecate. I ſhall, therefore, in general, decline to 
reſume the topics of a former day; impreſſing only upon your attention two or three 
leading facts, and principles, upon the ſubject of the Faghire, which I either omitted, or 


touched with a ſuperficial hand, when I laſt experienced the candor of the Houſe. _ _ 


You are appriſed, that, from the period of 176g, the Nabob of Arcot rented the Jag 


' wire-land, which he had recently given to his Eugliſb ally, upon a Leaſe of ſeven years; 


during which period the Company's revenue was increaſed.; that from the year 1770, 
to the year 1778, (in which the Leaſe for three years took its commencement,) he rented 
it from year to year; and, that in the courſe of thoſe annual terms, the revenue has 

diminiſhed. But you were not informed, that, after the Leaſe for bree years, which 
commenced in July, 1778, all the arrears, accumulated fince the month of July, 1776, 
and amounting to the ſum of go, oool. were collected, under an expreſs, and pointed 
ſtipulation for the immediate payment; that every future balance of rent was made 


ſecure by another condition, importing, that upon default, after a ſingle month's arrear, 


the diſtrict ſhould again be Let, with as little reſerve as if the Nahob had never been 
poſſeſſed of it. The ſum paid, in conſequence of theſe arrangements, while Sir Thomas 


Numbold continued at Madras, was no leſs than 3533, oool. I defy his enemies to diſ- 


cover a ſum of that amount paid by the Nabob in the ſame number of years. 5 
The expence of repairing the Tanks, (tranſlated into our coin, ) was no leſs than 26, oool. 
Yet the life of the Jaghire, if I may uſe that phraſe, depended upon thoſe repairs. 


I T intreat the Houſe to mark, and keep ſteadily in their eye what paſſed in the year 1770, 


between the Council of Madras and the Directors. A Letter of the Board, in that year, to 
the Government at home, complained of the oppreſſions committed by. the officers of the 
Nabob, and preſſed their advice, that he ſhould be entirelydiſpoſſeſſed of the Zaghire. What's 


the anſwer? A peremptory, and abſolute prohibition of the meaſure. They refuſe to 
baniſh the Nabob from his land; and the baſis of that refuſal is the attachment, gratitude, 


and juſtice which they owe to him: They ſcorn the doctrine of a bargain for the beſt 
price of the Leaſe, as applicable to him; and they defire that he may be informed of their 
liberal principles upon the ſubje& : They add, however, (which proves them no blind, 
or bigoted advocates for him) that it will be expedient far them to guard againſt op- 
Preſſions, committed by his-officers, and cheriſh the cultivators of the land.-—A Leaſe 


from year to year is the mode, which they chalk out for the execution of that principle. 


Here then we have zue clear principles of policy: The firſt of them is, to con- 
ciliate the Nabob: The mode, by which that purpoſe of conciliating him, is this: 
Leave him in poſſeſſion of his favorite land, the Jagbire, and acquaint him, that we- 
could make a more lucrative arrangement by putting the diſtrict into other hands, 
but, that we are averſe to that mercantile ſpirit of dealing, with bim. The. next 
Principle is, to guard againſt the oppreſſions, committed by his officers; and the mode, 
adopted for the Rab in 1770, having been, to Let from year to year, was it not a 
competent queſtion, in 1778, whether ſuch a mode, uniformly purſued ever fince thle 
year 1770, had, or had not, produced the effect, which the Direftors had in their 
view at the time in which it was firſt adopted ?. If the enquiry was not incompetent, 
ie N e E * * 


1 
or an unbecoming exerciſe of diſcretion, what muſt have been the reſult of it ? What, 
but a conviction, that, by this mode, the Directors had inflamed the diſorder, which it 
had been their purpoſe, and princes to remove? Surely, in this view, the fair ſþirit. of 
the orders, which that Letter of the Directors conveyed, enabled the Council to adopt 
any other mode; which could with certainty, or better ground of probability, execute 
a declared principle of Government, accurately, and anxiouſly pointed out in the ſame 
Letter. A Commander in Chief directs an Officer at the head of a detachment upon 
a ſecret expedition, to reach a certain place by the neareſt way to it; adding, 1 in ex- 
preſs words, that, as a Toad, which he points out, is the neareſt way, it muſt be 
followed, in preference to every other : The Officer, ſolicitous to obey the letter, and 
ſpirit of the order, happens to have diſcovered, that his Commander in Chief has been 
miſinformed in the diſtance, and comparative merit of the route, which he has 
marked; or the road is blocked up, and imprafticable, without extreme danger 
to the ſervice or in ſhort, he can reach the object of his deſtination with more 
ſpeed, and ſecurity, another way. Is he anſwerable for diſobedience of orders, when he 
XKapts à new mode, of his own diſcovery, to the execution of an order, in preference 
to another mode, prepared for him, in the ſhape of an order too, which could not exe- 0 
cute, but would croſs, and baffle the deſign?? 
By one of the articles in the new Cool of the Jagbire, it's made a covenant, that 
all oppreffors of the native ſhould be removed at is requeſt, as if the Nabob had been 
dur Daa over the diſtrict. The cultivator was encouraged by the term, and the re- 
pairs, which enabled him to perſevere in his labour, with affurance of payment for it. 
As to the weavers in the Faghire, © whom (it has been faid) the Nabob ſeduced from 
< the ſervice of the Company,” this charge ariſes from Ignorance of the fact. No \| 
| Tefs than 20,000 Pagodas of the Company's annual inveſtment is produced by the 
weavers in the Jaghire: Nor were any complaints of oppreſſion made by them to 

Sir Thomas Rumbolt's goyernment, or, fince he left Madras, to thoſe who ſucceeded him ; 

nor did he oyerlook the importance of their fituation, but inſerted an | expreſs clauſe in / 

their favor, entitling them to particular exemptions, and privileges. 

A © Jr's true, that in the Letter of April, 1775, the Company aſſerted a higher controul 
© over the Nahob, and became adverſe to his intereſt : Then it was, that a hint was firſt” 
given of taking the Faghire out of his hand. unleſs he would accept of conditions.” The 

reſtraint, however, at this period, impoſed upon, the term of his tenure, had no other 

view but that of enabling the Company to ſay, at the expiration of a ſhorter leaſe; 
. Accept the conditions, or quit the land:“ But if the 04je7 is attained, and better 
attained by other expedients, the road preſcribed is at an end; and this object as attain- 
ed by the beſt of all expedients, f che conditions were W and the Nabob's mind 

Was conciliated, by the ſame act. | 

Since April, 1775, new e took place i in the ita of the Directors; new facts 
in Wer ſcene of action: A ſyſtem of conciliating the Nabob, again prevailed. A war 
had broken out; and the Board of Madras dwelt upon that feature of calamity, in 
their ſeveral reſolutions. In 1775 the Tanks required no repair; no riſk of poverty, 

aud famine had reached the cultivator. But in 1776 the torrents made a ſudden inroad 
upon the diſtrict, which it claimed an immediate, and a heavy expence, to repel. 
4 Yer the Council ſhould have confined themſelves to the annual term, till the Com- 
e mittee of Circuit had made their progreſs in the Faghire.” I anſwer, that in the Jag- 
hire, even more than to the North, a Committee of Circuit muſt have been a mere job: 

The local ſurvey had been Aritly made by an engineer, in the rapid courſe of ſeven 
gears; but in 1775 the fact of his report, which aſcertained the value of the land, had 


not reached the Directors. As to the reform of * and Government, it was * 
: cable 


n n 4 ** 


L 81 J 
cable to the Jagbire, as the Nabob's right of governing the natives: had been reſerved. 
expreſsly to him, during his tenure of the diſtrict. 

The Council of Madras, had one of three things to do. Firſt, "thaw. were to 
diſpoſſeſs the Nabob: But againſt that meaſure the expreſs orders of the Company 
were 'decifive ;' to ſay nothing of juſtice, and policy, which told them, that no ren- 
ter could be ſubſtituted, with ſafety, in place of the Nabob; - that a balance 
of go, ooo l. would have: been at leaſt: endangered; ; that his expulſion from the 
Faghire would have been followed by his baniſhment from the city of Madras, with 
a mind offended, and ripe: for projects injurious to the Settlement; that our treaſure 
could not afford the ſum neceſſary for theſe repairs, which yet were indiſpenſible; 
that no plan for taking the Jagbire into the hands of the Company had arrived; that 
all new regulations reſpecting the internal management of this extenſive diſtrict, would 
have been partly offenſive, and partly an abuſe of time, in the midſt of hoſtile, and 
military arrangements. The ſecond. meaſure, which the Council might have purſued, 
was that of a leaſe from year to year. If they had ſo acted, it's true, that literal orders 
would have ſheltered them; but they would have left the cultivator s hope of recom- 
pence precarious, and the native as defenceleſs againſt oppreſſion as they found him; they 
would, at leaſt, have ſuſpended the revenue of the diſtrict, by ſuffering the neglect of efſen- 
tial repairs, but for which the Nabob would not undertake, in the event of a new leaſe 
at the accuſtomed rent, upon the tenure of ſo diſcouraging a. term. The only third ſtep 
was to let for a term, and with conditions annexed, in the ee 11 ſpirit of thoſe, which 


_th©Conlglany had thought of laying: upon him. 


You obſerve, the Bill does not ſtate that any one teen of cha. a hes : 


e injurious to the Company, except, that, on account of the term inter poſed, they could 


not repoſſeſs the land: Have they taken poſſeſſion of i it, ſince it was in their power? 


The Directors affirm the leaſe, and pay, almoſt in the ſame breath, many compli- 


ments to the Nabob; which are err ep to 5 . ate as a tn AA. | 


—_— His is attachment, ho ee Hi N nd oþ 
rd ai Sinz eig! as od luste öl! 
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i 'T Proceed, without any PER to OR en of he Board at Madras, i in ceded 
1 and ratifying the ceſſion of the Guntoor Circur, by the Nizam's brother, Bazalet Fung. 
The policy, and juſtice of that meaſure, will be completely vindicated; T ſhall prove 
it authorized by the Governor of IG and 1 5 that no en, to it aroſe from 
the want of the Nizam's conſent. 214 | 
The two ſeveral treaties of 1766, and 1768, have boew ſo mutilated by the ects, 
that few of their genuine features are preſerved. In 1766 the Guntoor Circar was an 
abſolute property of the Settlement: It was given by them, as a boon to the Nizam's 
brother, Bazalet Fung, or, I ſhould rather ſay, as an accommodation to the Nizam;: for 
the gift was intended, and even ſtated, as the means of enabling him, in that ſhape, 
to make proviſion for his brother: In this treaty of 1766 an emphatical condition 
imported, ee that if Bazalet Fung ſhould raiſe diſturbances in the Guntoor, prejudicial to 


«© the Carnatic, he ſhould forfeit the land, and the Company, (not the Nizam) Ce ſhould 


© haye'it in their power to reſume the poſſeſſion of it.“ The Peſcuſh, or tribute, which 


this treaty affures to the Mam, was à pure, and voluntary gift. In 1768 the India 
Company had found him perfidious to them; had fought, and conquered him: His 


brother too, had broken the former treaty Ty 1766 a fact, which the | accuſer entirely 


overlooks.  The'N; zam, whom Sy Thomas Numbold, forſooth; has injured, becauſe he 
_ think e 9 eu wy wy. of Pao WO Os 21. acts in * 
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2 ubm, had been gwitg bf un oflenee to ie Company; aich do len of did, 
or political ſineſſe, could extenuate; he had, in ſhort, committed an act of treachery); | 
For, While he profeſſed tlie Warmen afecties to the Eno Government, and after he 
had forced that Government even into à warragainſt yder Ally, upon hit account, he 
made ſecret overtures to the enemy, and left his Hs wh 9m ; Andes: the 
d faith of Faſterm Soyereigns does not form. any part of their wirtues : Perhaps they 
give themſelves a latitude, when łhey fight with azy weapon, againſt thoſe, whom they 
*conifider as uſurpers, and as tyrants over them. Be chat as it may, the Council of Ben- 
gu, the Board of Mairas, the Directors at home, and almoſt every: page of-Orme's Tndoftan, 
agree in the general character of their penſiy, as notorious; but the: current infamiy ef 
the Ale Dae, Wich is almeſt proverbial, has this advaritage over the “ Punias fides 
of che Romans, that all ute Agteed in the juſtice of it. In 3768, Bazaler Fung, and 
bis brother, the Mam, had, Dy their joint perfidy, enabled us to ſet our foot again 
upon the Guntoor Crrar, d- Anaiht ain poſſeſſiom of it, as our o-.-n. The Counſel, who 
vpened the evidence in wpport-ef the Bill, told us, that “ -fome.-diferbances” had hap- 
ned, Which lad given birth to anether treaty; but he would not fatigue the 
te” Touſe, by explaining chem :“ Ingetieuſſy, and prettily ſoftened! It reminds me of 
dhe gentle Phraſe, applied in the Bill, to the alarm, which the Cammitrer , of Circuit pro— 
duced in 7777, ind which trips it away, in the general deſcription of <* yome impediments.” 
Thoſe “ fnprdbments” Were buy, diſaffection, arvonterted: plan. to reſiſt, alliances; pre- 
pared, and the imminent hazard f a civil war. Theſe . iflurbunces, were, in the homelier 
words of truth, a violation of treaty, ameunting to a forfditure uf the ¶ ircar. The fact of 
£7 bees even retited in the later treaty of 2768, and both parties appear to have 
ed upom it, 45 underſtood . The terms of the ſubſtituted; and improved: agreement are 
net, in beg bf fubſtance, which obviouſly refer to chat forfeiture, and the cauſe. of it. 
h, em che Nizam tad ſecretly made his friend, is henceforth, to be excluded 
om alf interedurſef and correſpondence with him. Then follows a general ꝓroviſion 
_ againſt © correſpondence between the Company, the Nizam, or the Nabob, and any-0thers, | 
without mutual conſent.” 


zalet Fung, "without the Niza 8 a 
1 : cements, by the very conduct, which is made the 
Bb bent nee £ expreſs;ground . of a fecond forfeiture, that is, by his proteftion of Hyder "Ally, and bf other 
dana to the Englih:Government : "By. the way, how pointed is. the nero phraſe! Di- 
70 - Aurluntes in the Guo, the words of the former treaty, are not ſtrong enough, and 
. "a 2 k ws me gew phraſe, adopted in preference to the old, not only covers inſidious rotetion of 
| .-..  thoſe-enetnies, but ſtipulates -anxioufly againſt that expedient : «© Diſturbances in the 
Gumour, were liable to ſome loophole, or ſubterfuge ; 00. much of Bazalet Jorg, 8 
Protection to Ryu, had in fact, been of a ſecret nature. 
. Another variation, hieh the later treaty adopted, was to "divide. the Pgſeuſb, ns in- 
1 . faalments of an inareaſing ſum, till it reached an unt, Fl e do chat. of the 
—— agreed as the an⁰0al, unvaried payment. 

The impolicy of theſe treaties, even of dhe laſt, which in ge Wants 2 of it has re- 
1 firſt;- was ruinous. The original view of the gift, was purely to accom- 
motlate the Mam with a Jugbire, (or a life - eſtate in land,) as an adequate proviſion. 
for\his'brother ; but any uther gift, for «this purpoſe, would have been more eligible. 

The Houſe will mark che poſition of the Gunbor. It's cloſe upon Cuddapah, the recent 
\conqueſt of 25d} un active enemy, to the Weſt : Its Eaſtern boundary is the ſea, and 


=o CE OR to all ümvaders, whom the Fort of Moorapillee could embrace, or had 
er to reſſſt; Ihotupillee, the only ſea · port upon that line of coaſt independent 


n and garriſoned by OY troops, to ſay no- worſe of * Tre. 
untoor 
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—. Gwuntolf has audther: fixilcing feature t elt craſſos; and breikpwtht dhala betweew the Girnarit ' 
i and the Northern Cirears. Major Renneli, a conſummate Engineer, .confines himſelf in general 
to fact, in his preface to the map of Hindaſtan, (as maſterly a work, of the kind, as ever 
was formed) and forbears to intimate political opinions; but the force of truth, and the 
extreme importance of it upon this eritical ſubject of the Guntoor | overcomes: all his 
delicacy; he laments the laſs of that in valuable Circur, and the ſurrender of it into ſuch 
que ſtionable hands. — The Nizam, whom ve had in effect poſſeſſed of it, through his brother, 
was leagued in French politics; and it was not ſurpriſing, that here thoſe intriguing enemies 
were firft received, or that from this important ſtation, by the Nizam's connivance, they 
made their efcape to Hyder, when he pretended, that he would ſet a guard over them. 
An article of the laſt peace had been grounded upon the obvious impolicy of admitting 
our French enemies to that influence in the North, which muſt have endangered all our 
poſſeſ ui upon-thelogaſt, ... 
The Bill approves the conduct of the Board at Madras in the year 1775, and ſets it 
up in contraſt againſt the offence of their ſueeeſſors in 1779. © Theſe treaties had in 
* 1775, (ſays the accuſer,) been uniformly reſpe&ed by the Council, who never took 
their eye from them, or attempted once to diſpenſe with them.“ I can with difficulty 
make a reſpectful anſwer to that bold averment; but I ſhall reſtrain my feelings; and 
barely relate the fa#s upon record. At firſt the Council of Madras in 1775, the very 
Council, to whom the accuſer alludes, and whoſe good faith he commends, did at con- 
eeive themſelves reſtrained by the ſubſiſting treaties from a correſpondence with Baxalet 
Fang, independent of the Næam, and they correſponded with him in fact; nor can a ſingle hour 
of their ſhuffling politics in that year be found, in which they entertained 2 doubt of 
the right; veſted” in them, as repreſentatives of the Company, to repoſſeſs the Guntoor, 
by force, if Bazaltt ſhould refuſe their demand, tho* made in the form of treaty with his 
brother, the Nizam. I muſt alſo remark; that in the whole correſpondence Between 
Madras and Bengal upon the ſubject, the Governor-General, and Council are uniform in 
ſtaring'the right of the forfeiture, if Bazalet Jung, upon a requiſition to him, alone, ſhould 
refuſe to baniſh Zally, and his troops from the Circar, in which they were ſtationed; 
that all the materials being laid before them, they expreſsly authoriſed an immediate 
force to be levied, for the purpoſe of compelling Bazalet Fung to part with his European 
friends, and allies, or of wreſting the country from his hand. But the ſeries of this im- 
portant correſpondence between the two Councils, and the final reſult of it, muſt pf 
accurately purſued, | In March, April, and May, 1775, Letters were ſent by the Chie 
and Couticil of Maſulipatam, to the Board of Madras, importing, that Lally's force in the 
Guntoor had received continual increaſe, and was become dangerous to the Settlement; that 

it was impoſſible for them to ſhut their eyes againſt the ſuſpicion, of a concerted hoſtility 
between Bazalet Fung and his European gueſt, with a marked view to their mutual ſupport in 
arms againſt the Engliſh Government. Upon the 2oth May the Board at Madras, having 
teceived theſe advices, write a Letter to the Governor, and Council of Bengal; recom 
mending the inſtant requiſition, that Bazalet ſhould expel thoſe troops, and the Com- 
pany reſume the Circar, Mootapilles at leaſt, upon the terms of payment, in value, © 
 Bazalet Fung, —Here I aſk, before I proceed, if at this time the Council of Madras viewed 
a correſpondence with Baalet Fung, alone, relative to the Guntoor, in the light of an offence 
to the Naam, or any ſubfiſting treaties ) They again, 13 June, write, and with more 
anxiety, upon this prefling topic; they tell the Council of Bengal, that Bazalet has, in 
effect, broke the ſubfifting treaty, himſelf, The remark was correct; for it will ſcarce 
be argued in this Houſe, (whatever may be found in abſtract commentaries. upon the 
ſubject) that Enemies, like Hyder Ally, or his French confederates; were g enemies. do the 
Engliſþ Government, in the AY a and ſpirit of theſe: treaties, or that Bazaket's pro- 
tection of them was no breach of the contract, becauſe the war had not the name of open 
e Z | N M 2 SER ; hoſtilities, 
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the uniform practice of European models in that reſpe&?—1s it, or /hould it be, the 
habit of Exel Councils, at home, to connive at protection, though of a military na- 
ture, given by neutrals to enemies, at the moment prior to war declared? Where the 
purity: of abſtract faith to the letter of treaties, and the Civilian's comment upon them, 
at the deſk, are named at Madras, we ſhould look at the ſubject, here; ſhould examine, 
upon what grounds zwe have renewed a war, and converted neutrals into enemies, for the 


* hoftilicies;- and conſiſted of | ſecret, inſdiuus preparation for military enterprize. What is 


purpoſe of ſelf-defence, when they have cluded that ſpirit, and principle of treaties, which 


' Bazalet Fung had violated in 1775.—Having ſtated their opinion, that he had forfeited 


the Greer, they incloſe a part of this treaty, in ſupport of that inference: Nom (they 
tc add) we have acquired the rigbt ef poſſaſion; we muſt prevent the enemy's deſign; 
4 Mootapillee is indiſpenſible; we muſt have it.“ They recommend correſpondence, and 


regular zreaty with Bazalet Fung, for the ceſſon of the Guntoor, if poſſible; of the Moota- 
| _ Pilke at leaſt, upon the terms of rent, by way of compenſation to him :—Of the Nizam 
not a word! By a Letter of the ſame date, they treat with Bazalet, in fact, through 


Maſulipatam ; and with him alone. 


4 — 


Before I ftate the anſwer of Bengal, I can't forbear to riſk a few words upon the cha- 


racter of that great man, who in theſe politics took a very active ſhare, and whom I 
ſhall ever name to his honor; I mean the Governor-General, Mr. Haſtings. Over ſome 


parts of his conduct by Sir Thomas. Rumbold I would throw a veil, if I could; but here 
L affrm with pride, that I can ſight in ſupport of the guilt, imputed by this Bill, under 
the ſhield of bis genius, and ſpirit. Every fingle ſtep, which the culprit before us 


purſued, relative to the Guntoor, was not only vindicated, but authoriſed by Mr. Haſtings ; 


public, who has been ever employed in the Eaſt.— Happy, Sir, would it have been 
for the intereſt. of thoſe parties, at this hour, if Sir Thomas Rumbold had received 


'the anſwer, to which I allude, and which Mr. Haſtings wrote in his character of Go- 


vernor. No doubt of the Company's. right either to correſpond, or treat with Ba- 


La Fung, had been even ſuggeſted by the Council of Madras; and the only doubt, 


which they had infinuated, was upon the fingle queſtion of acquiring the Guntoor by 


hand, (as the Board of Madras would think moſt eligible) is taken for granted; and 
the letter“ AurHonisESs An immediate force to be levied, for the purpoſe of a march to 


- © the borders of the Guntoor : It auTrorISEs theſe troops to ig, with Bazalet Fung, 
upon the diſcharge of his European troops, acquainting him, that upon his default, 


OD 


« tion ſhould fail, (fy, the Council of Bengal), and he ſhould refuſe inſtant obedience 


the eſſential, and fis article of conduct authoriſed; — not compelled; for the Letter is 


not like that of the Directors relative to the Committee of Circuit in the ſame year: 


I more "generous, and more wiſe ; it's an authority; it's not an order, which muſt be 


| obeyed at every hazard. e e | | _ COT. - 

Here tet us pauſe.— The Council of Bengal have, in this avTrorITY, (which makes 

en anſwerable for the act authoriſed) broken the ſubfiſting treaty, in two reſpects, unleſs 
it had been violated by Basale Fung himſelf ; and I ſay this, admitting (for argument-fake 


e with Bozalet Jung for the ceſſion of the Guntoor was l 
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Sand., for one, ſhould think it no diſgrace. to fall with him; for I dare to call him 
at this Bar, the ableſt, and the moſt upright Servant of the Company, or of the 


2 


fore. But at Bengal, the right of treating with Bazalet, in a pacific form, or ſword in 


* they will take poſton of the Guntoor by force, and the Board will then treat with his 
- << brother, for the ceffion of that country to the Exgii/h Government. If this requifi- 


to i, an upon the other alternative, yourſelves; wreſt the Guntoor from his hand, 

1 and then treat (upon advantage- ground) with his brother, the Nizam, for the terms 
ef the” ſurrender.” 1 defy any man Eving to read this Letter, and ſay, that imme- 
- diate poſſcttion of the Gun/vor in caſe of 'Bazaler's refuſal, and poſſeſſion. by force, is not 


—— 2 bu — — 
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3 and . Pyffendorf upon ſuch provocation, or wait at all events till the ſword were drawn 


7 


upon it; their proceedings of July 31, terminate in delay.“ Ad referendum” is the 
oracle of their wiſdom, though every moment was an age in the policy of theſe. mea - 
ſures. Upon the 5th of Auguſt they defer ſo preſſing à topic, to; a; future day; yet 
they direct a force to be in train, and ready for immediate ſervice, it. Bazaler ſhould 
not accept the terms. Auguſt 14, General Smith makes a return of the force at hand, 


the Mam in their. treaty with him. They had hitherto, it ſeems, been deceived 5 for 


12 


for Madras; the authority ſhelters the a# authoriſed; the inſtruments of it are ſafe. 3 


- #5 


which 1 could ſafely inſiſt that it was; not. If it vas, they, authoriſe: the act; and they 
. authoriſe. poſſeſſion by force, without the Nizam's conſent, or even the ceremony of 


notice to him. They ſtate the reaſons for this plan; reaſons built upon the ſoundeſt 


policy, which, if it exiſted in 1775, had acquired additional force in 1778, and 2779. 
The Nizam, and Bazalet Fung” (ſays the Letter of Bengal) are in league with our 
French enemies, and wait for an opportunity of putting the Guxtoor into their. hands. — 


4 


„We think it high time to avert the execution of this deſign : Our allies. have, 


< in effect, violated their faith, and we authoriſe you to act, as if no treaty interfered.” 
Such is the line of reaſoning which they adopted with diſcernment, and purſued. with 


| ſpirit. They add: * We muſt have-Moorapillee, at all events, put into our hands. 


Here again, they broke their faith to the Nizam, if Bazalet Fung had incurred no for- 
feiture by his conduct. Muſt I again look for „ enemies only in a battle, or a fiege; = 
and hear it only in a war proclaimed? What, if Bazalet had ſpread over the Gunioor an 
army of 10,000 men imported from the Iſles, and Lally at their head, in the moment of 
an impending war | Where is the nation upon earth who would fit brooding over Grotius, 


in a more authentic form ?—The upſhot is clear: Baxalet Jung had, or had not, broken 
bis part of the covenant, and forfeited the Circar. If he had, the meaſure Was no vio- 
lation of treaties, which no longer were in force: If he had not, Bengal is anſwerable 


The Bill, (diſingenuous, of courſe, in ſtating every charge) omits many terms 
of this Letter from Bengal: It repreſents the authority which I have ſtated, as if the 
Nizam (in the form of ſome treaty, or another, with him) had been the main object of 
thoſe credentials, and as if no one ſtep could be taken, by virtue of them, without 
his previous conſent : Vet who can read the Letter, and put this comment upon it? 


Force upon Bazalet Jung is expreſsly pointed out; and in that view, the N:zam's,.co- 


operation would have been ridiculous, if it had been required: But the diſtinction 
relative to him, is clear, and emphatical: To the requiſition that Hazalet Jung ſhall 


diſcharge the European military, as well as to the poſſeſſion of the Guntoor upon 
- bis default, force; is applied; and after poſſeſſion, thus obtained, (but not a moment 


earlier) treaty for the celſion, that is, for the terms of retaining the Circar, already taken 
into our hand, (by an act of juſtice to ourſelves), is to be formed with Bazalet's brother, 
the Nizam. I have ſaid, that it would have been ridiculous to make the ſword, and pen 


| co-operate ; but here the pen itſelf, if it had been firſt uſed, would in effect have been 
the ſword, and it's a diſpute upon words, between them; for it's agreed, in the debates 


upon the ſubject, that, if the Nizam had refuſed his co-operation, force would have 
been juſtified: But I deny, that previous, or," co-operating ; ireaty fall within the words, 
or ſpirit of this plan. The force, was to be ;immediate;. the. correſpondence at the Court 3 


of the Nizam, was to be. a ſecondary article of arrangement, and accommodation 


with Him. £3 * „ ee ,,, EO ICIS 10 213! 3 ; [43 T3 3416 r + 5 
. Having received this anſwer, the Board of Madras fall into idle, and captious debates 


and ſtates it as equal to the object. From that moment the; difficulties are increaſed, 


and the habits. of delay formed into a fm; theſe timid ſtateſmen catch, at the moſt 


ingenious refinements, and begin, (at this time, of all others,) to diſcover the rights of 
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. Maas is to be conſulted; they can do nothing by force with 'Bazalet vun 
< till they have aſked the Nizam if he chuſes to have his brother turned out of the 
% Gem by force.“ 4 They can't! even correſpond with Bazalet, unlefs the Nizam 
«© will 'e6nſent.” * ' How ! not correſpond with him? Then I fay to them: “Gen: 
« Uemen,” you muſt either \diſown; or impeach your former conduct, as a continued/ 
«' ſyſtem of perfidy"to your ' good ally, the Nizam: Have not you treated with Baalet 
e Jung yourſelves Have not you” recommended over and over again the arrange* 
| & Went of terms with him, — independent on Nuran, and without a hint even of his 
«ome in your Letters to Bengal 7” — 
hey reſolve, however, to write; and convince the Ine of the fd inodples, | 
upon which they : mean to act in their future treaty with Bazalet, or force againſt him: 
But, (as if the ridicule was not yet heightened enough,) having been directed by the 
Government of Bingal to conſult the Nabob on the force neceſſary for the enterpriſe, they 
reſolve to confult him, as well as the Nizam, upon the expediency, or the juſtice of the mea- 
fre helf: They order, at the fame time, their troops to be in readineſs for the field, 
and ſend' a detachment for the purpoſe of intercepting any FROG: acquiſitions to the 
we force; but this plan is to be very ſecret: In other words, they adopted the 
rational policy of reſiſting an inſidious war by its own weapons; and: fo far they acted 
witk becoming vigilance. Upon the 18th of Auguſt they write a Letter to the Nizam. 
Is it a. Letter of meaty, and conciliarion 6 We are ſorry for the conſequences ;- the 
% omas did not occur to us, when theſe treaties were formed; but we mut have it.” 
Vet they conceive it à point of delicacy: to him, not that his conſent: ſhould be aſked; 
but chat he ſhould have notice of the deſign. If Sir Thomas Rumbold had ſo acted, and 
the Dire@Qors had fallen upon him (which, at all events, they would have done for any 
of bi mesures), what a ſword againft his own breaſt would he have put into their 
hand, by this-picifel; and fruMing: conduct? Lour credentials from Bzygal (they 
. would: have ſaid) had no inſidious reſerve in them; nothing could be manlier, no- 
4. thing abler; but the advice required, from its nature, that inſtant execution, which 
er it preſſed in words; ir required an immediate check by - force; principiit obſta cc w s 
ache language, and principle” of it; you have baffled: that policy by difficulties 
n pelo a Pedant,' and chieaneries, too ſubtle for a Jeſuit: Vou tell the Nizam, 
b that yeu mean to accompliſh, at all. events, what this notice to him can ſerve only 
. to impede, and what he never coz/d authoriſe, in form; a diſpoſſeſſion of his own 
4 prother by force. The Letter of Bengul enabled you to compel the baniſhment of the 
% European troops; or to repoſſeſs the Tirroor by foree, prior to your treaty for the 
<< ceffion of it: Von have aſked' the - Nabob, what be thought of the meaſures, thus 

«© authorifed, and whether be prefers" treaty; or fort: At the ſume time you correſpond 
; e witkk his enemy, the Nam; and by this double conduct you offend both of them. 
, 6@© FP: had been meant, and the Nizaw had been the object of it, in the 
* < Judgement of the Council of Bengal, it would have been marked by them, as preli- 

* vid" to the force, or cor operating with it: But no hint of ſuch weak, and' ſhallow 
« policy ean be found in their Letter; another another policy, the reverſe of it; is there; for 
dhe authority is clear, that you ſhould graft your treaty upon the acquiſition. by 
force. You have delayed, for: no reaſon, which you can flare withour ſhame, what 
; — pete; activity, and immediate exertion.” 

The Nabot is againft force, and recommends rreaty with Bazalet Fung n difuading | 
notice of the defign to the Num: Delays upon delays: flow from this opinions of an 
' adviſer Who ſhould not upon this vocafion have been conſulted at all: Con- 
ferences with him take place; but, aſter all, the Letter to the Mam proceeds. 
Here 1 beg to make one — "though -it rather Gaal the next 2 

vw 5 


t τ N : 
Would undertake to demonſtrate, that he has not one charge in the Bill, which he 
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' Nizam's conſent, 'would-;have broken a ſubſiſting treaty Why is it no crime in the 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Sir: Thomas Runbuld, and preferred. Sir -Thomas Runa 
Létter to the ſame Nizamin 17/7 9, ſaliciting, as a boon, his remiſſion of the Peſcſt, is create 
\ ed, as an inſult unpardenable, a-deſperate, and wanton provocation of an injur ed ally, 

1 a defiance: of his power, and à violation of that good faith, upon Which he had built | 
Iecur to the debates in 1775. A majority of che Council are for immediate force: br 

they don't act upon that opinion, becauſe, having written to hengal a ſecond letter, in which _- 
they aſk further-adyice-and- eredentials, they wait for the anſwer to it, in delicacy! to the 
ſuperior Board. But can opinions for immediate force be more pointed, and ſtrong, 
than we find łhem in theſe debates? The words are upon record, and will be deliveret 
in evidence. Aecording to one of the Council, “ chis treaty has been violated by the a m . 
© brether, and fo he Couneil of Bengal muſt have thought, who had all the facts before J 
them. The Nizam will ſhuffle: We ſhould not have written to him: Our delay, and his g 
„Knowledge of the defign, will enable bim to eounteract all our meaſures, 'exalperate — | 
ce the miſchief, and weaken the remedy. I conſider him, (ſays Fletaber ) as wiſhing in his 3 


? * — 
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4 heart for his Brother's removal from the Circur, but he never can ſay, chat he _—_— 
46 to it, and we ſhould not have put the queſtion to him. Is ĩt poſſible for him to deſert his ; 
Brother openly ?=In the mean time Baaalet is preparing for hoſtilities, and profiting by : 
«--our want of reſolution: Says another of che ſame Board :—f We ſhould have ſent an 


ae immediate force, after the firſt Letter from Bengal arrived. Baalet Fung has broken his 
cc treaty 4 MModtapilloe, (ſays a thittl) is of eſſential advantage to us. Is W 
<:ſea-port upon the coaſt Which is. not ours: We. mut teſume it upon the lav of ſelf- 
* defence: Delay will n be conſtrued ht: All treaty is at an end. 1 on that force 
vc vill be attended with ſome hazard; but my opinion ig, that by attempting, it, and 
tec ſeeming in- earneſt, we ſhall bring Baxalet (not the»Nizam /):toxeaſonable. terms He 
Hill compromiſe the difference between us. Here treaty with Bazalet alone is, without 
reſerve, adviſed as a peace · maker between two of the parties in this treaty, independent 
of the Nizam, a third. A fourth Member of the Counail reaſons upon the: ſame policy: 
<<: Bazalet Jung is an enemy: He has broken his treaty: Let us adopt the advice of |; | 
<< Bengal; take the country firfl, and make it up to Bazalet - afterwards. with à rent, 5 1 
November the 20th, 1775, comes the firſt anſwer from the Nizam on the ſubject: 
zevaſive, and ſhuffling, as the diſcernment of Sir Robert Fletcher, one of the Board, | i | 
had predicted. Of Moorapillee not a word; © but he has ordered his Brother to ſend | | 1 
« away, theſe, troops, and he will impound the revenue of the villages, allotted for their | | 
4 pay.” His Brother's perfidy and his on (for they are one) ſtared him in the face; 4 
an admiſſion of it eſcapes from him; for he ſays ; Our treaty ſhall be kept in future, — 
„ to a hair's breadth: Confitentem habemus reum.” He tacitly owns by that expreſfion,. 5 | 
chat what the Letter of Madras had imputed, and what, he offers to redreſs, as à vio-- 
lation of treaty : He attempts, however, to vindicate Baalet Jung, by aſſerting a falſe- 
| hood, which is, that Bazalet Jung had ſtationed this force in the Guntoor * 3 
| „ . a N | ; purpoſe 
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ufpole of affifting'bim in the collection of the Peſeuſb, and partly for his own defence \ 
againſt Hyder Ally; though at this very time Hyder, and thoſe troops had an underſtand-' | 
ing togerher, and formed one machine of concerted enmity againſt the Engli/b Govern= ! 
ment. The Board of Madras: themſelves, in their next Letter to Bengal, repreſent this 
pon the rich of December, 1775, the Governor and Council of Bengal write again: 
Their Letter does not reach Madras, till January, 1776, after the inauſpicious arrival of 
Lard Piet. The Houſe will fix their attention upon this Letter, becauſe it's the laſt 
Which had been received from Bengal upon the ſubject, before Sir Thomas Rumbold ap- 
plied his thoughts to it. In this Letter, if it's in the power of language to mark an explicit 
authority for a particular act, Sir Thomas Rumbold found ſuch an authority for the im- 
mediate poſſeffion of the Guntoor by force, or for any arrangement which could be made 
with Rara Fung alone, for the ceffion of it. The Governor and Council explain their 
former inſtructions upon the ſubject, as authoring the poſſeſſion of the Guntoor by force, 
unleſs" Ralf Jung ſhould: have obeyed the requiſition of ſurrendering his European 
anlicary..: They declare themſelves diffident of the Nizam's promiſes ; but „ they ſhall | 
«© be ſatisfied if he will; in fact, remove theſe troops, and put Moorapillee into the hands 
ol the Exghfs Government: — A conceſſion, which be had never promiſed, and which 
A had no pretence to aſk upon the foot of any | /ſubþ/ting treaties, but which they could 
ac cam, if be had violated the only engagements ever made upon the ſubject : 
"They: add, that if he ſhould not accommodate the Company in theſe two articles, they 
again: axtheriſe, but without reſerve, or condition of any kind, the poſſeſſion of the 
aby force. They point out a circumſtance of diſtinction between Bazalet Fung 
duc the Waun, which is a deciſive mark of their idea, that we had obtained an advan- 
mige ground over them, which enabled us to dictate between them, juſt as if no treaty 
Dad been made; that, in other words, the right of the Nan, and of Bazalet Fung, had 
been forfeited by the miſconduct of the latter; for they authoriſe the Council of M. 
n to negociate with Baaaht Jung, and the Nizum, reſpectively, (not aſking the Nizam 
bo to deal with Bazalet Fung, or vice verſd) for the terms of ſurrendering to the Com- 
pany-Abotapillee, and the reſt of the Cirtar; each paying for the employment of troops 
-neceflary to the complete poſſeſion. This direction to make terms with them, is quali- 
ved expreſsly by the event of 10 reſſance on their parts, reſpectively, to the meaſure; 
chat ie, no reſiſtance on the part of Nizam to the poſſeſſion of the Circar, or on the 
Part of Bazalet Fung to the poſſeſſion of Mupotapillee. The terms propoſed; are two annual 
uns by way of rent. But, if they ſvuli oppoſe, (reſpectively again !) the poſſeſſion is to be 
maintained without compenſation to the party, or parties, oppoſing it. They intimate 
their preferenet of amicable to hoſtile meaſures, and are willing to adopt any juſt means 
ef entirpating choſe troops; but the diſtinction there amounts only to this; that if the 
 Nzzam ſhould” break his word, and the Mootapillee ſhould be with-held, they had rather 
- - obtain the Circar by gentle means, and through the medium of treaty, than by the ſword. 
-  . Theſe: were explicit authorities; no inſidious tquivoque Tarked in them: They were 
© Ecnerous.too.; not compulſory, or exacting blind obedience to the letter of them in every 
Pele event, but credentials, and charters of indemnity for the act, if the Council of 
= aura; had thought it expedient, and had put it in execution. 
I I need ſcarce add, that in Lord Pigot's time no attention was paid at Madras to 
ſuch able, and ſpirited Councils; that a ſyſtem. of intrigue for ſelfiſh purpoſes diſho- 
nored the Government ; and a cold indifference to public danger abroad, accom- 
a 22 the diſtempered actiyity of contending parties at home. — Sir Thomas Rum- 
; arrives :— He looks at the Letter which I have ſtated, and he looks at the 
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attention to the ſubject: He finds that nothing had been done by the Nam; that all 
the Europeans under Lally had remained in their ſtation, (two years after this Letter 


from Bengal ;)—that a war had broken out ;—that every danger, which an alert, and 


prompt execution of the meaſures authoriſed had the obvious tendeney to avert, was 
- heightened ;—that more troops had been imported at Mhotapilleeinto the Guntoor, and that 
Pondickerry had given its formal ſanction to the reinforcement ;—that in the mean time, 
Bengal, and Madras had ſlept upon the ſubject. One of the advocates for the Bill is 
to account for ſo long an interval of political apathy; and he, tales it for granted, ** that 


&« ſome arrangements were made; preſumes, the Nizam had been induced by ſome tranſactions, 


cc or other, to keep his word.” < Wikers are theſe tranſactions to be found? Are they in- 
vifible to every eye but that of the accuſer; and viſible to him, only becaufe he is deter- 
mined, that Bengal ſhould be always in the right, and Madras, —al ways in the wrong? The 
ſame advocate ſays, that Sir Thomas Rumbold, and his Council, could not be more ſtruck by 


the danger in 1778, than his, and their, predeceſſors were ſtruck in 1775. Is the car, 
no change of circumſtances; no freſh alarm; no additional article of danger? Is the 


Nizam's violation of his word, an inſignificant feature of the new criſis; or pin: of im- 
provement of his European ſtrength in that ſtation, a fact of no weight? 

Buy the way, this injured ally, the Nizam, gave at a later period, ſoon after his Brother 
had ceded the Guntoor, a deciſive, and ſtriking proof of his own perfidy, by a Letter 
to that Brother, in which he laments over the loſs of the Guntoor, as a loſs to their 
common intereſt. You ſhould not (ſaĩd he) have given it up to the Engliſb: Hyder Ally 
&* ſhould have been preferred. Not a hint there, of treaties violated by our Government! 
In the very hand of Hyder himſelf, —in a Letter to his own Yackeel at the Court 


of Bazalet (a direct violation of treaty, that ſuch, a Yackeel ſhould have been there!) 


we diſcover indignation againſt Bazalet for his preference of the Engliſh to him.” © You 
© have given it, (ſays the appellant, the injured Hy Hader, ) to my bitter enemies, and have 

e preferred them to ne. 

J recur to the duty of Sir Thomas Rumbold, _ his Council! in 1778, when the ſubject 
of this French military in the Cuntoor was brought forward; and I alk any man who 
hears me, if, under the ſanction of the Letters from Bengal, eſpecially the lateſt, com- 
pared with ſubſequent events, and the M zan s violation of his promiſe, they were 


not. authoriſed, at one immediate ſtroke, (waiting. for no further correſpondence, either 
with Bengal, or the Nizam,) to repoſſeſs the Guntoor, —and by force? The Government 


of Bengal had been aſleep for two years upon this topic: But was it favor to the Nizam, 
which lulled them into that repoſe? They were awake, and active aguinſt him: 
Dull, and cold, in delicacy to him at Madras.; but alert enemies to him at Bengal. 


— The tell-tale Records of the Company ſhall be our witneſſes here. During that 
apparent, and partial ſlumber of their politics upon the ſubject of this great, and good 25 


ally, at a period juſt previous to the earlieſt meaſures of Sir Thomas Rumbold, they offered 
Propoſitions to the Rajah of Berar, by their own Reſident at the Court, for a league 
with him, in direct hoſtility againſt the Nizam ; for they offered him, as a lure to his im- 
provement of their deſperate ſword in the Mabratia war, the help of that ſword for the 
purpoſe of recovering to him the land which the Nizam had wreſted from him. What” 8 
the conduct of Sir Thomas Rumbold, and his Council? They had read the lateſt inſtrüc- 
tions from Bengal ;—they had ſcen, how baffled thoſe inſtructions. had long been, partly. 
by the debates of men who ſhould; have afed, and partly by the Nizam's breach. of 
good faith; yet they could not but. ſee, that Bengal had been alſo inactive, and had 


not preſſed the execution of its own plan, or cenſured the diſregard ſhown to it | 
by the inferior Council. — In delicacy therefore to the Superior Board, they pauſe; 


—and, before they direct thoſe, acts of hoſtility againſt the Nizam, which the Go- 


vernment of Bengal had even authoriſed, they write a Letter to him 1 in the e * 
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away to the fiege. Indeed Sir Thomas Rumbold ordered Major Matthews, 
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a che infiroQions' before them: They tell him, „ that, if be will not ad * 


cc will take effefiual meaſures with Bazalet Jung: They claim the port of Mootapillee, at all 
« events; but, unleſs the enemy ſhall be dif; 8 they require the cefion of not 


« Mootapillee alone, but the whole Circa. 
The Bill ſtates, that when this Letter, foliciting Fran influence of the Nizam over 


- Bazalet Jung, was written, the Council had in view to make arrangements of treaty with 
- Bazalet Jung alone, at all events, for the ceſſion of the Guntoor, and concealed that intention 


from the Nizam. I anſwer : . Prove it. No veſtige of any ſuch. intention appears ar 
this period. It's true, that when the Letter was written, the Council had previouſly 
determined in caſe of the Nizam's refuſal, to carry their point without his conſent, by 
dealing with Bazalet Fung, alone, either in a hoſtile, or friendly way, as they ſhould find 
the one, or the other _ moſt expedient ; but it's falſe, that even bat, qualified, inten- 
tion was concealed; for the Letter ſays ; If you will not conſent, we ſhall take ectual 


«© means with Bazalet Fung.” If that phraſe imports a deſign to compel him, it covers, no 


leſs, a tacit reſervation of the power to ſubſtitute pacific arrangements with him, in lieu 


of 5 threatened, force. But the words are general: They apply to either mode of 


accompliſhing the object, through bim, and him alone. — The Board were unanimous in 
their approbation of the Letter which their Prefident wrote. At the time of writing it, 
an order iſſued for intercepting the firſt European reinforcements that ſhould enter the 
Guntoor at Mootapillee. The Letter was never anſwered by the Nizam. 

At a later period, the war proceeding, and this Letter ſtill unanſwered, the cap- 
ture of Pondicherry took place. An abler, and more ſpirited enterprize was never, 
planned; an able, and ſpirited enterprize was never executed ſo well: The policy 
of it was, to rid us of the European competitor firſt, and then direct our united 
force againſt the Country- powers whom the invader had ſeduced, or encouraged in 
their diſaffection. For the ſupport, however, of this meaſure, the Northern Circars, 


were-in a manner evacuated, and almoſt at the mercy of Bazale!'s friends in the Guntoor,, 


who had a conſtant eye upon them: The Company's troops were, of neceſſity, called 
a very diſtinguiſhed * 


for us, were kept. 
en. After Pon- 


officer, to watch Lally's. movements, or deſigus; which, fortunately 
in awe by this hovering detachment, though it was but a handful of 
dicherry was captured, no European enemy femained, except the garriſon of Maht, and 
force in the Guntoor. It could ſcarce be imagined that a mad perſeverance of the 
Government at Bengal, in the war againſt the Mabrattas, with whom the N. zam, and Hyder i 


i A were leagued, would counteract the benefit of ſuch critical ſervices. After this 
important - capture, Sir Thomas Rumbold again wrote, with no better ſucceſs, to the. 


Mun. He again defired an anfwer to the firſt Letter; but no anſwer” came. In the 
mean time, PBazalet . Fung, unſolicited, made an offer of the Guntoor upon terms. The 
Board accepted this offer, v | without one diſſentient voice, and formed articles of * 
in conſequence of it. ; 
© Upon the 22d of December they apptiſe the Governinent a at Bengal of the offer, and of 
where treaty, in the exprefs terms of it. They ſtate the arrangement, as made with Bazalet 
alone; and the rent ſtipulated, as a compenſation to Bim: The very name of the Nizam is 


put afide, and laid upon the ſhelf, unleſs for the purpoſe of ſtating, that he has negleQed 
_ his duty, violated his word, and ſent another ſhuffling Letter, fince Bazalel's offer had 


been accepted. They ſtate the right of treating with Bazalet, or proceeding by force 
againſt bim, as authoriſed by the reſult of the correſpondence between. the two. Govern- 


” ments in 1775, and by the events which followed it. 


What's the conduct of the Government at Bengal, thus informed 1 bale eren 
directly, and without reſerve, the acceptance of this overture, and ratify the arti- 


- + cles of treaty incloſed, except in two, or three, particulars, which they correct. They 
return it, ſo correfted, and in — ering - AUTHORISE the Council of Madras to 
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conclude this treaty with Bazalet Fung. They ſpeak of che alliance Propoſed, as affecting 15 
« hm. We leave it (ſays the Letter) to you, to negociate, an Joy conclude with 


c him.” Upon the Nizam, not a ſyllable is to be found. 


I appeal, Sir, to your juſtice, if I have not proved, by theſe facts, that Bengal is to 


anſwer for the meaſure. of negociating, and concluding the agreement with Bazalet Fung 
for the ceſſion of the Guntoor Circar. Indeed, how could that Government, without 
extreme indelicacy, have acted otherwiſe; at this later period of their politics, addreſſed 


_ evidently to the ſame object, and affected by the ſame principles? Could they have ſaid; 4 


« You ſhould ir have conciliated the Nizam ?” Could they have ſtated his conſent as 
the expreſs, or implied preliminary to the correſpondence; and agreement with his 


Brother? Their own words upon record muſt have confuted them, and expoſed the 


duplicity of their politics. — Vet, in the year 1 780, they "miſrepreſent, or at leaſt forget, 


the tenor of the Letters written by themſelves in 1775, and preſerved upon the Com- 4 


pany's Records. —In 1780 we are told by the writers of them, „that an immediate 


4 extirpation of the European force from the ſea · port of Mporapillee, was their ſole drift, 


.£ and import ;—their ſole policy, that of ſecuring: the Company's demand upon the 


4 Guntoor in reverſion, as marked by the ſubſiſting treaties.” But of this confined reaſon- 
ing not a hint appears in the Letters themſelves: Their ſpirit is of bolder wing, and 


forms an ampler view of conſequences : They adviſe immediate poſſeſſion of the Gumoor, 


by force, or upon terms; but they prohibit the latter in caſe of any oppoſition. - The - 


fame Council of Bengal tell us, however, a different ſtory in their, correcter, politics of 


1780, by which they diſown themſelves : Their directions were only to negociate with / : 5 
4 Bazalet's Brother, for a ceſſion of the Guntoor, if they could not by other means clear 


“ it from the Invader's force.“ We took it for granted“ {they have in 1780 the 


confidence to affirm) that you would keep your treaties : They quote a fingle paſſage, - with- 1 
out the context, as proving the intention of Madras to conſult the Nizam in 1775; which 


paſſage I have alſo ſtated, and explained : It imports, that, having written'to the Nizam, 


the Council of Madras were to wait for his anſwer. But why omit the ſubſequent Letter f ; 


the ſame Board upon the ſame topic, ſince the anſwer of the Nizam, for which alone they 
had waited, reached them? In 1780 we are told at Bengal, that, * when the Council there 
e abprived. of this treaty with Bazalet, in 1778, they had nothing before them but Sir Thomas 
„ Rumbold's Letter, and had no conception of the diſreſpect ſhown to the Nizam by theſe 
« meaſures.” Nothing — Had they received no Letters in 1775 Had the objeCtion 
of treaties in their way never been ſtated ?—Had it not been pointedly alleged by the 


Council of Madras, and ſuperceded by them Were not theſe treaties themſelves before 


them, incloſed expreſsly for the purpoſe of marking, that Bazalet had violated them? Did 
they not look at theſe materials, and examine them ?—What advice have they given after 
that examination? They don't ſay: * Go to the Nizam firſt, with your treaty in your hand; 


but Go to the Cirrar; take it out of dangerous hands: Me muſt have it. When you have 
. made it our own, treat for an equivalent, if the parties deſerve that mark of our attention 


eto their intereſt, by oppoſing no force againſt this neceſſary act of juſtice to ourſelves.” 


Such then, after all, is the violation of thoſe treaties by the Council of - Madras, or 
their Prefident, (who, it ſeems, at this Bar, muſt always anſwer for them;) a violation 


<6 groſs, and ſhameful,” as the Bill calls it; that Bill, which points only at the corre- 
ſpondence, and agreement with Bazaler Jung, for the purpoſe of ingrafting thoſe in- 


vectives upon it, and omits the authority given to poſſeſs the Guntoor by force z—omits the 5 
former terms propoſed by each of the Governments in the year 177 5.;——omits Bazalet 


 Fung's violation of the ſubſiſting treaties ;z—omits the approbation given by the Directors 


themſelves to the meaſure; E omits our ſubſequent ceſſion of the Guntoor to the Nizam,” and 


his perfidy, in ſuffering, if not enabling, the European a to TIEN a e with 
__ Ally, for whom they were deſtined from the firſt. 5 Att bo 
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meant, by 

© hisinſtruQtions' 
to Afr. Halles, 
Embaſſador, 


1 * 


-Moſt. now vindieate the infirattions to N. Ela, we Embalſador at the Nizon's | 


Court. ine 
« f bas at this time a war”. Fafa that Preben the: ACCU PEE {Proteus in the argument, 


to impoſe upon but never in the purpoſe of it, which is always determined enmity againſt the accuſed) 


«It was your declared purpoſe,” and your obvious policy, to cunciliate the Nizam;; but you 
c adopted meaſures, the moſt injurious, and offenſive to him.“ The Houſe will not 
forget, that be, the very ſame culprit, is accuſed: of | declining to offend other Country 
powers, at a petiod no leſs critical, upon the 24th of March, 1778; when, upon that 
expreſs account, he diſcontinued what had been proved, even in better times, the ſource 
of alarm, and of jealouſy to the nutives, a Committee of Gircuit.—But how is it proved, 
that meaſures the moſt injurious, and offenſive to the Nizam were adopted? We 
are told, „that according to - Hollond's inſtructions the Nizam was to be told of 
« Bazalet's miſconduR, as demanding atonement, and ſatis faction at bis, (the Nizam's) 
Court ;—that Baxalet's treaty, then executed, was to be kept a ſecret.” No pro- 
; had ever leſs truth in it. — Hollond was appriſed of this treaty, not as exe- 
cated, but as being upon the carpet; and he was to | communicate the particulars, 
when he ſhould ſee occgfon for it-—He had general inſtructions, and much was left, 
of courſe, to his addreſs ; but his inſtructions were no bar to an immediate communi- 
cation, if be ſhould have thought it neceſſary, or ſecure : It zvus, in that event, authoriſed. 
Will it be ſaid, that in Europe we inſtruct Embaſſadors upon the Arcadian model ?— 
Self- defence muſt ever counteract ſuch purity. It is not the caſe of Arcades ambo. 
mplicity is the beſt. rule of al treaties, if it could be made reciprocal between the-con- 
tracting parties: But never, till I ſaw this Bill, could I have ſuppoſed it a wicked, or 
mean direction to an Embaſſador, that he ſhould not ſtate abruptly, what required ad- 


15 dreſs, to make it palatable, though it-was juſt in itſelf; that he ſhould catch the mollia 


% tempora fand: ; "—that, in a delicate negociation, he ſhould watch the politics, or tem- 
per of the foreign Court that he ſhould be firm, or conciliating, juſt as the exigency 
-of the hour, n. of the minute; ſhould prompt a recourſe to this tone, or to that. 
Nor have I yet heard a reaſon aſſigned, why the delicacy of an Emmbaſſhdoc: ſhould DE. + 
more punctilious in the Zgft, than it is in our Hemiſphere. I 

Says the Bill, “ Mr. Hollond was told, that he nced not mention the axcaty: „rid, bis. 
bare, averment of that fact, is no evidence of it; but, if it were true, that he was told of 
it, zobo told him of it? But if the Council, or Sir Thomas Rumbold alone told him of it, 
what's the inference It's no bar to diſcretion upon the ſubject; — but an opinion, that it 
would not be neceſſary to diſcloſe the facts, or intentions of the Council relative to this 
weaty. If che concealment therefore vas injurious to ſound policy, Hollond, the Em- 
-- baflador, is to anſwer for it, not the Board of Madras, who repoſed in him a eee | 
\utrrated by the nature of the ſubject, and a diſeretion, which he abuſed. _ 

One of the Counſel for the Bill, with a candour, which has more than once com- 
pelled him to deſert his prompters, and forget, that he is an advocate, could not help 
faying :—* To be ſure, the deceit of concealing from the Mam what, in a very ſhort 
period of time, he would be ſure to know, is a little frange.” But I wiſh, the ſame 
eandour had proceeded a few ſteps further, and had inferred; that a © diceit” ſo © frange” = 
- could not have been intended by Sir Thomas Rumbold; 2 ER open 
this very advocate has given us ample credit. 
It's obſervable, however, that in Bengal, though not favorable at this 1 | 
to the Board of Madras, juſtice was done to their views in the appointment of M. Hol- 
-lond, aud in their inſtructions to him; for Mr. Haſlings, writing to the Nizem, ſtates 
de defign of that Board as having been clear, that Hollond ſhould name their accept- 
ante a *Bazalet's overtures, and apologiſe for it. Nor will any candid interpreter. | 
W of his omer i Se the Nizom immediate 


notice 
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| notice of the fact on his arrival at Hydrabad. But upon the 24th of April, (at leaſt) he 
receives a Letter more direct, and peremptory; in which an order is given him to affure 
the Nizam of the abſolute neceſſity that induced the Settlement of Madras to purſue this 
meaſure. —The arrangements with Bazalet Fung were in fact communicated by Hollond at 


the Court of the Nizam, though at an 111-choſen period, been by bin) and 1 in a 


manner little calculated for a favorable reception of it. 
The Bill afferts, that * of this treaty, when conſummated; the Council of Bengal 


received no intimation from the Board of Madras.” —It's a negative T ſuppoſe, and the 


aſſertion will ftand as proof till the reverſe can appear. Beit ſo. I anſwer, in the firſt 
place, that the Council of Bengal, in fact ere appriſed of this event, by the Letter 
which acquainted them that a force had been ſent for the ſupport of Bazabt's territories ; 


_ a meaſure, which, as they knew, was to be the ſeal of the new treaty. | Beſides, the cor- 


reſpondence between the Board of Madras and Mr. Hollond was directed by his employ- 
ers, to be laid before the Government of Bengal, and the Directors themſelves com- 
mend that arrangement in their Anathema of 1781; (but this charitable, and ſolitary 
effort of juſtice, made even by them, in the very act of perſecution, in that reſpect, 


is no model for the accuſer, who is willing, the public ſhould ſee, that he' can improve - 


upon them.) Indeed, as early as the roth of April, Hollond is informed, that our troops 
had been ſent; and the Letter ſays to him: «© You will further our views.” — How, 
further them? by concealing the fact? Yet here too, an obvious latitude is given, as to 
the time, or manner of communicating the intelligence; and the words, addreſſing them- 


* * 


ſelves again to a diſcretion, which local events will beſt regulate, are extremely general. 


We are told, that one of Sir Thomas Rumbold's letters to Mr. Hollond is a very inſolent 
addreſs to the Nizam.— The word ( inſolent” is a little too harſh, and coarſe for a pub- 
lic accuſer's vocabulary of criminating epithets. But what ſhall we ſay,” if it ſtands 
here upon the moſt cruel of all perverſions? Every part of the Letter in queſtion „ which _ 

the Nizam is to ſee, is conceived in terms of reſpect for him; and the reſt is only the 


| 


confidential opinion of the writer: Nor does it apply to the ſubject of the Guntoor, but 


ingly to the menaces, which had been thrown out by the FN? aud for which etna 


TONE had n his utter OI 
WI. are now carried from the Nizam to Hyder Ally; and our boſtilities to him in 
the Cuddapab, are ſtated as injurious provocations of his power. The vindication 
of marching our troops through a part of his territories, in their way to Adoni, (which is 
upon the Weſtern border of the Guntoor,) is very ſhort, obvious, and complete. The equity of 
declared hoſtilities againſt him, at this period, was unqueſtionable ; bud agree, that it, was 
an article of prudence, to abſtain from any wanton, or offenfive challenge to his abilities, 
reſources, and high ſpirit. The ſame prudence warranted the riſk of his diſpleaſure upon 
this, critical, occafion. He had his eye fixed upon the Guntoor for himſelf :. It was the 
direct, and chief purpoſe of ſending thoſe troops at all, to guard againſt him. — I have, in- 
deed, fron a popular name to an opinion, that, becauſe Hyder made a point of the Guntoor for 
himſelf, we ſhould not have given him any offence at this period; an opinion, which I 
defy the beſt politician to refute, if it's neceſſary to underfland it firſt, —But what is the 
offence to Hyder? We paſs our troops through a little edge of the Cuddapab, his recent 
conqueſt, which intercepted our journey to Adont; but we direct, that every offence to- 
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Offence was 
given to F/yder 
Aliy, by the 
march of our 
troops to Aci, 
over ee of his 


him, or his agents may be averted by the moſt vigilant precautions. Vet this meaſure, 
it ſeems, qualified as it was, broke the Law of nations, and provoked. Hyder, (that puncti- 8 


Lous obſerver Fit, himfelf,) © to enmity againſt the Engliſh Government: As if he waited for 
3 Provocations, or the reſentment of injuries, before he would fee! that enmity, and would 
ve upon it. Are we ſo ignorant of a fact, which every child knew at * that Hyder 


had 


TI 94 ] 


T had; long before this period, formed leagues w ith his French ally, for our extirpation ? Is | 


bit forgot, that Lally waited only for the moſt favourable ſeaſon, to improve Hyder's army 
by the European troops under bis command,—by thoſe troops, which it was the 


g _ objeCtions. What have they ever been, from the earlieſt periods, but pretences of the 


operating upon a concerted, and pre-determined war? Look at the Records of Indgſtan 
gor them, at this very period before us. He catches at any little twig of complaint. We 


2 violation of our treaties with him. We offended him—by the civil commotions of 


_prove.—He was qfended— by our capture of Mahi ; and there [too] found a violation of 
gur engagements to him :—At other times, he ſhifted the charge to Bombay, and accuſed 
that Prehdency.—He complains, that we forbore to affiſt him againſt the Mabrattas.—But 


aud which it had been the moſt anxious policy of the Madras Council to obviate.— 
Such, then, are Hyder's objections, and ſo chaſte are his principles of attachment, or, at leaſt, 
of good-faith to us; which, by this one meaſure (tho built upon ſelf-defence), we had 
the Jolly, it ſeems, to conyert into a temper of jealouſy, if not averſion. Can thoſe, 

_ who are even ſuperficially converſant in the Political Hiſtory of India, for ten years 
paſt, endure the inſult of ſuch liberties with truth? . 
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WE are next criminated by the Leaſe of the Guntoor to the Nabob, —-which one of 
„ the Counſel for the Bill has connected, by the ſaſe expedient of aſſertion alone, 
bee with Ar. Redbead's Lack of rupees; and I would agree with him, that it's not % applica- 
3 - _ ble to that ſource, than other meaſures of an earlier date, but ſubſequent, (as the Leaſe of 
the Zepbire for example) to the ſuppoſed compact between that Secretary and the Nabob. 

= Es Upon the 19th of September, the Nabob writes to the Board of Madras, and reminds 
1 Fg them, that upon a former occafion the Directors had recommended this meaſure. 
| | True it is, that, in the ſame diſpatch, to which he refers, they appear to have ſtated 

the impolicy of Letting the Northern Circars at all, or the Faghire for more than a year ; 


3 Hut the emphatical diffinction which they make, relative to the Guntoor, as the fit ſub- 


„ a Leaſe to the Nabob, marks the policy of that meaſure, at leaſt in their opinion 
pf it, with peculiar force; and eſpecially in the year 1767: This policy too, muſt have 
looked forwards to the period, in which the right of Bazalet Fung to the Guntoor ſhould 
WC 


enable the Company to reſume the land. 


but the Letter from the Nabob was in the pocket of Sir Thomas Rumbold, and ſup- 


E preſſed for an entire fortnight.” Of this fact no proof is even attempted. He ſuppreſſed 


=_ 155 . no ſuch Letter a fingle hour, or a fingle minute. He could not have concealed it; the 
| . courle being, that Letters of this nature, after paſſing through the Perſſan tranſlator's : 
hand, are circulated, in ſomething not very unlike-.the portable-box of our Cabinet- 


Miniſters, through the ſeveral Members of the Council. 


ee Sith defired, the Leaſe might be delayed.” —The Letter, as he declares, or 


. would infinuate, was ** new to him, and ith-held from his knowledge.” He never 
. pftoped it. But the Engliſh of his motive to the inſinuation is, that he is commenc- 


5 % 15 7 5 ing. an oppoſition to Sir Thomas Rumbold. From this period you will find him almoſt 
{wth uniform in counteracting, and arraigning a majority of the Board, —of that ſame 
Dod, with whom he had zealouſly co- operated in the meaſures arraigned by this Bill— 


- 


Ws $6 policy of Bengal, and Madras, to baniſh from the Guntoor, as having been ſtationed there 
= with no other view? Never, Sir, in the name of common-ſenſe, let us hear of Hyder's 
minute, (caught as he could find them, and ſelected with little care) for acts of hoſtility 
- offended him—by the meaſure of ſending troops, at all, to Bazalet Jung; which he called 
our diſtricts upon the border of his dominion; a complaint, which he never could 


he adds to the heap an idle ſkirmiſh in his territories, which accident alone produced, 


I . be determined,” even by his death, one of the events, but the moſt remote, which could 
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pens however, unluckily for this remark, that in fact the Directors, without any hefitation, - 
ſent immediate orders to diſpoſſeſs him. The orders indeed were uſeleſs; for they found 


t 


But aſſume, that his difference in opinion was ingenuous: 1 dißkered, upon the 7 
neceſſity of this delay, from the Governor and the reſt of the Board. Shall that ſingle 
difſent overbear every poſſible defence of the vote carried at the Board ? By ae 
and acting in oppoſition to him, but co-operating with his other aſſociates in Council, / E 
was the Governor of Madras a Brant? What, if this diſſentient had agreed with him !— { 
Influence would have been the word corrupt, and ſuborned the epithets of their union; 
— but the full guilt of this concert between them would have been generouſly dean by = 
the accuſer upon one of them alone, -I need not ſay, upon which of them. — 

The offers made by the Nabob were extremely beneficial to the Settlement. He was to 
rent for ten years, at the ſum of C. 83,000 clear annual amount, and paid into the Com- 
pany's treaſure. Yet the actual revenue, as authenticated by him, was not more than 
L. 72, 969, independent of the charges incurred by collecting it. ki 

Upon the Leaſe of the Faghire, T proved, that, from the diſtance of the 8 0 and the 
ſubſequent orders, it was the ſame thing, to the Company, as if it had been a Leaſe from 
year to year, with only a difference of advantage, ariſing from the duration of tenure 
for thoſe three years, made ſure to the Nabob, and received by him as an equivalent for 
his performance of the conditions impoſed upon him. In parity of reaſoning, ap- 
plicable to the Leaſe of the Guntoor, if I am told, that it ſhould not have advanced 
beyond an annual term, I have a fimilar anſwer to make. It was the ſame thing to the 
Company, as if that Leaſe had been annual, with a difference only of advantage to us, 
in preſent acquiſition of revenue, and in the policy of conciliating the Nabob's mind, 
that mind, which the Orders of the Company directed their Servants to ſoothe, and 
Propitiate by all the means in their power. The Company's right of diſpoſſeſſing him, 
at any moment, being reſerved, he acceded without objection to thoſe terms, and pre- 
pared for the contingency, though, h only to that reſervation, the term e was 
that of ten years. 

We have been told by the Counſel, ki ſpoke lat; « that ſuch a e as this, 


2 | 


40 aggravates the offence of the heals; that it threw upon the Company the odium, and \ 
i 


«© injuſtice of diſpoſſeſſing a tenant in that fituation ; that it was impoſſible, they ſhould 
« ſo deal with him; an impoſſibility, foreſeen by thoſe who reſerved the right.” It hap- 


- n * 
% 


him already diſpoſſeſſed. No ſooner had he diſcovered the averſion of the Governor, 
and Council at Bengal, to this Leaſe, than he decamped, without complaint, or uneafinels. 


But mark” (ſays one of the Counſel), © ** mark the importance of the Guntoor, + F | 


* eſpecially in a war, — ſevered by this improvident Leaſe from the Company's hand.“ 3 
do mark it, and his reaſoning upon it; which muſt be this: Let Bazalet Fung, perfidious 
c himſelf, and at the mercy of the Nizam, no leſs perfidious, retain this land as proprietor of 
cc it; or give it generouſly to the Mam, who is independent of your power, and, at leaſt, 
4 your ſecret enemy: But never permit the Nabob, your affectionate ally, your friend, and 
their enemy, to hire it of you, and pay a nett increaſe of £. 10,000 a year for it.. 
It's a fallacy, and perverſion, to repreſent the Leaſe, as having given military n 4 
* to the Nabob. The fact is, that We tied him hand and "om by a dren tr _ 


wt '«. * 
# SO, 


Ad that our troops alone ſhould guard the diſtrict. 


<« But you did not wait for the Committee of Circuit.” Maſt I ankle: „and again ſay, 
that nothing is more diſingenuous, than to perſecute the argument with a Committee of . 
Circuit, which, for the purpoſe of any ſuch inference from it, was dead, and buried ?— 
But, if alive, and active at this period, what could ſuch a Committee have done ?—They 


could not exerciſe their tyranny over the Guntoor; as, by the arrangement with Bazalet, 


| we 12775 no power over it * that of Ni the Mi as and * its revenue. 
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E next article, is the conduct of Sir Thomas Rumbold in attempting to obtain 
from the Nizam a remiſſion of that yearly ſum which is called the Peſcuſb, 
and was engaged by two ſueceſſive treaties to him. The charge relative to this con- 
duct has made an impreſſion upon the Houſe, becauſe the advocates who ſtated 
it, as well as _y Bill, Click | is always Nane Rent have thrown a miſt of prejudice 
. it.— 5 
Indeed, I can with truth affirm, that, weak as all the ow become when they 
are ftript of the accuſer's fallacy, they are weaker as the Bill proceeds, till they reach— 
crime the laſt ;—which attracts to it, with peculiar force, the public approbation, if 
it's thoroughly fifted, and clearly underſtood :—L mean the arrangements of this cul- 


- prit for the defence of the Carnatic. Yet no calumnies have been ſo pernicious to 


dis honor, as thoſe which the Directors, and their emiſfaries, have circulated upon 
that ſubject.— 


But the article before. us deſerves the indignation of the Houſe, almoſt in an 
— degree, againſt the accuſer, in whoſe face I affirm, that his charge is inſidious, 
cruel, and falſe.—It has only to be ng in and the little r which en- 


tangle it will be at an ent. 
The Bill calls the offence by two 8 for two different purpoſes; and one, or Pte, 


_ other of them is, of neceffity, falſe. But I ſhall prove, that neither of them is true. Firſt, 


the application to the Nizam, in the form of a requeſt that he would remit this tribute, 


is called by the name of treaty, for the purpoſe of making that meaſure, ſo deſcribed, 
a-pofitive diſobedience of an Act of Parliament. But who will ſeriouſly affirm, that, 


if T regaeft an indulgence relative to. ſome particulars of a right upon the face of an 
exifling treaty, I form a new. treaty by that requeſt *— In the next breath, however, 


its an treaty ;'for it violates another ; whereas treaty afſumes the arrangement of parties, 
without prejudice to the rights of either, and ſubject of courſe to their mutual affent, 


op diſfapprobation; as it proceeds. But in whatever light this conduct is placed, (call. 
it either treaty, or application for-an indulgence,) it violated no good faith; it offered 
no injury to the moſt punctilious, and irritable ſenſe of honour ; it was highly poli- 
tie, and meritorious ; it. could have no view. but that of ne. to the OY» 


at a moment of the moſt critical peril. 


We are told, however, that e e miſfan to Wee e e 


Mia, aſſured him, the Peſcuſb would be duly paid; that yet the ſame Board of 


Madras, by ſubſequent credentials to the ſame Embaſſador, igſſted upon the remiſſion 
of the ſame tribute. But frf the Board ne ver igſſed upon that remiſſion; and, ſecundiy, 


the aſſurance that we ſhould pay, rr never ined hg requeſt. chat our * „ 


would releaſe the debt. | | [2626 bac) W 
The Minute of Sir Thames Rumbold upon 1 ſubject, e e whole of it, ſhould Gat 


been read, It ſtates a revenue impoveriſhed, and bankrupt, at a period of unexampled . | 


_ embaraſlment, and alarm in every other political view; it fates the application to the * 


Nizam, as an article of extreme delicacy, which required no common ſhare of per- + - 


. | ſonal addreſs in the agent. — But the accuſer is too pure for ſuchs addreſs: Even to 


for the remiſſion of tribute is, according to his creed of political morality, a 


-. bigb crime, and miſdemeanour — The requeſt (alone,) is an affront,, which no apologies : 
5 2 expiate ; the. ſupplication is injurious to the Party ſupplicated, becauſe it ſhakes 


his right, and the good faith of it, as warranted by an expreſs covenant. Shall 1 


on to you, Sir, that I cannot ſtir my foot in this political Cauſe, if ſuch rigid, and 


. «Utopian principles of conduct are to be for ever in my way? At leaſt, the accuſer | 


- muſt. convine himſelf. to, the £9f; for in Europe an Embaſſador would ſmiſe at theſe 


n and it thould. be e that in our Ealern politics, more 
g 5 e 
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purity ſhould be required of us, —a purity extreme, literal and punctilious, —in our 
treatment of parties notorious for their contempt of all engagements, which obſtruct 
their intereſt of the minute, real, or ſuppoſed. _ + F 
The original grant of the Peſcuſb to the Nizam in 1766, was a moſt laviſh, and F 
1mprovident conceſſion to him.— He had paid no value for it :—In 1768 he had 
been even treacherous to our Government, and had joined Hyder againſt us, — that 
very Hyder, againſt whom we had entered into the war, upon his account. When 
the firſt grant of this tribute was made, we had lawful poſſeſſion of the Circar, 
by virtue of, the firmaund (or grant from the Mogul), a poſſeſſion, free, and unfettered : 
The Nizam put ſhackles upon it, and impoſed upon us the humiliating terms of 
this annual tribute, as a return to him for his. confirmation of a right which he had 
no pretence to diſpute. It's to this feature of the argument, and this alone, that "We | ee 
Sir Thomas Rumbold alludes, when he diſputes the title of the Nizam to the Peſeuſh; * | 4 
a reference, which the Bill entirely miſrepreſents. It was infiſted by Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
that under the firmaund of the Mogul the Nizam had no ſuch right; whereas the 
Bill afferts, that he | controverts that right as warranted by the two ſucceſhve treaties | 
upon the ſubject. But his words are theſe, and they ſhall vindicate themſelves: My 
ground is, that he (the Nizam) would not have been entitled in 1766 to the 
« Peſcuſh, if due attention had been given to the firmaund which had inveſted the 
Company with full poſſeſſion of the Circar, as a voluntary, unconditional Gift, in- 
dependent of the Nizam, or any other controul.” . e | | 
The Counſel have ſaid, that Sir Thomas Rumbold was the firſt man r .), "kh PE 
out the impolicy of this tribute; but the fact is, that events had given ſure-teftis _., gn 
mony to the ruinous conſequences of ſo ill timed, and prodigal an engagement 1 +7 
General Caillaud, who negociated the original treaty in 1766, will deſcribe the origin 
of that article in it which applies to the Peſcuſp; — and citing him, I need not ſaQ 
of him in this Houſe, that no ſervant of the Company has, or perhaps ever had, „ r ,, 
a more diſtinguiſhed character of integrity, and zeal for the public ſervice.— In W 2 „ . 4 
Letter upon record, he makes an apology - for this conceffion to the  Nizam,” butt 
ſtates it as purely nominal, calculated more for homage, and flattery to his pride, F 
than recompence, or payment. He ſays, in terms very diſtinct, that one of the Duans 5 
(bor Firſt Miniſters) to the Nizam, had affured him, the ſum would never be exacted. „ 35 
He apologiſes, at the ſame time, for preſents made by himſelf to the Officers of that N "0 
Prince, and adds, that he verily believes, no other ſum will be ever paid upon account 
of the Guntoor to him, or to any of his Court. Xp orange 020 FOR 2 
That a remiſſion of this tribute was defirable,—that it was juſt, and wiſe, to ob- \ 
_ rain it, without offence” to the Nizam, is perfectly agreed. The juftice of it was ob- 
vious, and the. letter of treaty could alone interfere. * Where, then, was the impurity, 
the violence, and the wrong, of negociating a diſpenſation with à law, if it may be ſo 0 
termed, in this one particular? The wwiſdom of the attempt is proved by the fact, \ 
that we could not pay the ſum; a fact, ſtated: in other words by Mr. Bearcroft, as 
affording a reaſon againſt the attempt, viewed in the light of an injury to the Nizam.— j 
The Houſe will remember (ſaid he) that at this period their want of reſources, mili- . _ 
s tary, and political, was extreme.” But was that, a reaſon for ſleeping over this f 
oppreſſive claim, which hung upon our necks, and cruſhed every hope of exertion 
againſt the embarraſſment of our political fortune? „ U M £3) - SABIN I 
Mr. Cowper frankly owns that he can't prove a bad motive to this attempt; that 7 
he can't even ſaggeſ one but this; an artful purpoſe of the Governor to be upon eaſy „ 
terms with his maſters in Leadenball-freet, by robbing the Mam, and corrupting their | 
avarice ; to make one offence of his government purchaſe their connivance at the _ 7 \ 


- 
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He ingeniouſly perſonates the culprit, and ſays for him (aſſuming credentials for the 
purpoſe) I, for the Company, have robbed the Nizam.” — His friends, and promp- 


ters will, I hope, thank him for this compliment, as it marks the ſenſe of an able 


Politician, that-ſuch a robbery would pleaſe in that quarter. 17430 84 

The Peſcuſb is now remitted ;—and remitted for ever, according to the arguments uſed 
by the Council of Bengal; for it's their doctrine, as a comment upon one of the Madras 
Letters to Hollond, (a comment by which they mean to arraign Sir Thomas Rumboeld, ) that if 
you fay ; „I won't pay, till I can: you fay, in other words: I don't mean to pay, at all.” 
be accuſer, and his advocates, have laid ſtreſs upon the node, in which the attempt 
upon this tribute was conducted, by the orders of Sir Thomas Rumbold; who directed 
his Embaſſador to ſoothe, and work upon the fears of the Nizam, by turns.” But 
if the meaſure of attempting to obtain a remiſſion of this tribute was juſt, and viſe 
in itſelf, to call the mode, as pointed out by theſe inſtructions, a violence upon 


ee the Nizum, is, indeed, an < argument for Children; it's none for Men, who are con- 
verſant in the habits of Political addreſs. Look, Sir, at many an inſtruction to Em- 


baffadors of our o.]n. Are they never directed by their employer to ſoothe,” a 


foreign Prince, or, work upon his fear,” as the occafion, or the turns, and wind- 


mgs of his temper may direct? Let me remind the Houſe, of Sir Francis Walſing- 
bam: That able, and moſt honourable: Stateſman appears, for twelve intereſting years 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, to have palmed upon Ling James a Political agent of the 
Engliſh Court, under the maſk of a perſonal, and favourite companion to that Prince, 
averſe to the Engh/p, and perfectly unconcerned in ſtate affairs; but who, in fact, reported 
the minuteſt particulars relative to the King's private character, the intrigues of 
his Miniſters, and the general views of his Court. But I have never heard, that even this, 
which is neither more, nor leſs, than a Political fraud, or deception, (to a certain degree) 
was interpreted as an offence in that pure, as well as able, ſervant of the public.— 25 
But reſuming the inſtructions before us, relative to this, political, treatment of 
the Nizam, we are alſo to examine them as delivered in confidence to the Embafſador.. 
They are ſecret hints for his dexterity, and addreſs ;—though it's one of the accuſer's 
many, and cruel: fallacies, to repreſent whatever is conveyed, under the ſeal of that 
confidence, to the Embaſſador, as if it were to paſs, through him, to the Nizam.—< Soothe 
<< him, or work upon his fears !“ Does it follow, that he was to delude, and cheat him 


on the one hand, or treat him with inſolence, on the other? For example, if he 


had thus addreſſed the Nizam 4. Your Highneſs will do well to comply: the Com- 


. ** pany are generous friends, but powerful, and ſevere enemies. At preſent you are in 


alliance, and in amity with them; but if you ſhould provoke them to hoſtilities. 


at a future period, they are formidable, and high-ſpirited ; they have great re- 


yy ſources of activity, zeal, and courage; you may be at their mercy again; and a re- 
5: ſentment-of your unkind behaviour to them at this period, may then operate upon. 


them, with infinite prejudice to your intereſt”—If reaſoning of this kind, put 


A” 


* 
Pig 


into meaſured language, and adapted with caution, either to the policy of the minute, 
or the temper of the Court, had been uſed by the Reſident, who could have blamed 


him for it Fet this would have been, to 4 zywork upon the fears of the Mam; and 


this, would have ſatisfied not the letter only, but ſpirit of the inſtruftions. — 
Befides, the only part of theſe inſtructions to Hollond, which points at the policy 


of addrefling the Nizam in a firmer tone, applies: itſelf to the ſupport which he 


bad given to Lallys force in the Guntoor; and with a view to that ſubject it was 


* 
— x 
- 


+ politic,” as well as juſt. - ut no paſſage in the Letter dro hint, that Hollond ſhould 
* l | rops a hint, olloud ſhould 
l upon the remiſſion propoſed : He is to urge in argument, as a reaſon for it, - 


* - 


Nizam: 


3 


191 . 

Nizam for his generous aid, and protection. He is to awaken his gratitude for our paſt, 
and important ſervices to him, and court his preſent attentions to us by ſtating them as 
claims to our favor in return. After all, (ſays the Letter) if you can't obtain the 
ce remiſſion of the entire Pęſcuſb, try to lower it; and learn if you can find an equi- 
6 valent, which you may tempt the Nizam to accept.” | 


Huollond's anſwer ſtates the Nam as having taken offence ; and the Bill calls the reply 5 


written by Sir Thomas Rumboid, inſolent; again aſſuming, that every part of it was addreſſ- 
ed, at all hazards, to the Nizam. To read the Letter is to refute that perverſion of it. 


The Nizam is to be told of the concern which his interpretation has given to the Coun- 


cil of Madras; who, wiſh to owe this great favor to his generoſity.” Such are the ex- 
preſs words of the Letter; and where is the inſolence of them? | ; 


It's another groſs inaccuracy of the Bill, to repreſent the words juſt quoted, as 


letter; a requiſition. too, which, as one of the Counſel obſerved, *< was never to be 
« given up: So the fact is repreſented; but what is the fact? Let us read: 


5 
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inconſiſtent with an abſolute requiſition of the very ſame thing, diſcloſed in the ſame - : 


The 'firft part of the fentence (which the Bill | ſtates as the /aft) only ſays: * 


We can't relinquiſh this equitable claim.” What equitable elaim? That, and 


that alone, which they had previouſly urged in the form of a requeſt, founded upon 


equity, and political friendſhip. But, leſt a doubt ſhould remain, zubat claim is meant, 


the next breath of the ſentence will prove it that claim which is to be made upon his 


generoſity, and which, if ſucceſsful, may enſure to him dur gratitude, as debtors to him 
for his great favor. We hope,” (ſay the Council) that he will give the Company 
« this proof of his regard: Bur if it ſhould be thought neceſſary, from circumſtances 
6 unforeſeen by us, you are to vary your tone.” Here again a diſcretion is repoſed 
in the addreſs of the agent. Four ſucceſſive propoſitions are to be attempted, in or- 
der to conciliate the Nizam, and at leaſt, if the total remiſſion ſhould be deſperate, 
obtain degrees of it. I am ready to admit, that neither of them gives him any thing, 


or would have been conſiderations in better times; but at that moment we ſhould com- 


pare them to the inability af payment, and we ſhould remember, that we never had 
any value for this annual tribute. Upon the ſubject of theſe four propoſitions, no diſ- 
cretion was given to Hollond. The order was abſolute, and it was diſobeyed. —He admits 
the diſobedience, and attempts to juſtify it, reaſoning partly upon grounds taken from 


his contempt for the Nizam's menaces, and partly upon the dexterous plea of his 


earneſt wiſh to make as good a bargain as he could for the Company's intereſt. His 
own character is deciſively marked by this conduct. Firſt he inflames the temper of the 
Nizam by an abuſe of diſcretion, then by a diſobedience of orders. Having carried this 
point, he courts the Government of Bengal, and exaſperates them againſt his immediate em- 
ployers, the Board of Madras, for the purpoſe of ſhifting the cenſure from himſelf to them. 

“ But the Government of Bengal were not appriſed of this application to the Nizam.” 


Why /hould they have been appriſed ? It was no-zreaty, (as it's called at one moment by the 


accuſer); thoꝰ it was not @ violation of treaty, (as it's called in the next.) It was therefore no 
breach of the Act, which directs, that in all zreaties the Subordinate Boards of Council 


ſhould conſult the Government of Bengal. That Government itſelf has never imputed his 


offence to Madras, not even at the moment of diſapproving ſuch an application to the 
Nizam, as injurious to him, and as likely to exaſperate him. But if it vas in the 
nature of rreaty, it was not more criminal, than to have treated with Baxalet Fung, for the 
| ceffion of the Guntoor, before the Council of Bengal was at all acquainted with it; Yet 
_ that meaſure has been fortunate enough to eſcape: any cenſure whatever. I may add, 
that even if treaiy, and requeſt are the ſame propoſitions, and within reach of the AQ, 
they are alſo covered by that part of the ſame Law; which protects even treaties made 
upon imminent neceſſity, though without notice to the Supreme Government. 


O 2 It 


_ © theſe four propoſitions fail, we'll pay the balance due, when in caſh. 


b ae 


It muſt, RL OY be owned, that the Council of Bengal were averſe to the meaſure 
of this attempt upon the juſtice, or generoſity of the Nizam. Yet they have, them- 
ſelves, during the war, found it neceffary to adopt, and execute the ſame politics. 
1 has never been paid by them, ce they vwreſted the N e out of Sir 


Rumbold's hand. 
In the opinions of the Council at Bengal, we e diſcover at leaſt very inaccurate 8 


obſerve, that Madras had forced upon the Nizam in 1766, and 1768, the whole 


treaty, of which the Peſcuſþ formed a part, and that conſequently it was an act of pecu- 
Har injuftice to refuſe the payment of that annual tribute. I anſwer, frf, that we did 


not refuſe the payment; and ſecondly, that we did not force either of theſe treaties upon 


the Nam: The Grcar was put into our hand by the firmaund in 1766, when the 


firſt of them was made : The Peſeuſh, a part of his treaty, was a pure, and vo- 
luntary gift. Since that period the Nizam had betrayed us, and Bazalet had violated 


the good faith of this treaty itſelf. We had obtained a victory, it's true, and the 
Mam was at our mercy ; but that circumſtance proves the conceffion to him without 
value received in our later treaty with him, at a period of ſuch advantage to us, more 


9 and leſs in the nature of any thing like a bargain. 


What had become of theſe delicacies on a recent occaſion at the Court of a | 
when the ſame Council of Bengal ſolicited the Rajab of that Court, though without 


ſucceſs, to form a confederacy in their favor, upon the expreſs terms of commencing 
- hoſtilities againſt the Nizam, for the recovery of territories which he the Nizam, had 


obtained by conqueſt from the Berar dominion? e 

Another ſtrange inaccuracy occurs in the ſentiments of Bengal, diſcloſed by their | 
Letter. They firſt in expreſs terms admit, that no attempt had been made by the 
Council of Madras to obtain the remiſſion of the Peſcuſb, againſt the Nizam's con- 


_ ſent: Yet, in the ſame Letter, they inſinuate the charge of an oppreflive, and moſt in- 


zurious violence to him, as marked in the very affurance given to him, that if the 


_ remiſfhon could not be obtained, the accrued, and current arrears would be paid. 


The fubtle ingenuity” of their comment ſhall not be injured by me. Pl ſtate it, with 


: 6 It's true, that you promiſe to pay; but you add, that you'll pay 


when you cas, and will ret violence: from which it's no ſtrained inference to collect 

<« theſe two propofitions ; the firf, that you will not pay at all; and the ſecond, that 
ou will refiſt any demand of payment, by force.” A more ſophiſtical fallacy never 
tortured plain words, and a context was never ſo mutilated. The w are: = If all 
ave no 

deſign to commence hoſtilities, or infringe any of his rights ;''Þ (That n is omitted 
by the eee but, * we are prepared to revenge any inſults SO ay 2 LL 


"The DireQors themlſctves intimate e no diſapprobation of this requeſt on the part we 


| Madras, at the Court of the Nizam, for the remiſſion of the Peſeu/h, blaming only the 
* abruptneſs of it; (for which Hollond is to anſwer.) They too, as I have before ob- | 


ſerved, had expreſſed no cenſure of our treaty with Bazalet Fung, for the ceſſion of the 
Guam. In the cenſure therefore of thoſe two important meaſures, the accuſer imputes. 
to bis prompters, and our perſecutors, undue favour, and mercy—L wonder the Bill has 
not infinuated, (according to Mr, Cowper's doctrine, with ſome: improvements upon it) 
that gi. Thomas Rumold had coffupted” them, had given them a ſhare in his. remit- 
tances to Europe, and had concerted with them the Philippic of e the moſt 


| . and cheat _ the * 
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. poffible for them to conduct our affairs in future, with honour to themſelves, or 


8 -Y 1s ] 
1 AM now, Sir to lay before the Houſe a very important fact in the conduct of the 
Supreme Government, and which I defy their advocates to vindicate, either as politic, ay 
or juſt.— Upon the ſingle credit of a Letter from Hollond, the Reſident of Madras, inti- ge ft 
mating the offence taken by the Nizam, they write at once to that Prince, and ſuſpend %, between | 
all further proceedings between Madras and him. Why could not they, have corrected Maas. 
the erroneous policy of the inferior Council through that Council? Why not ſeem to ac 
in concert with them, inſtead of diſowning, and affronting them at the Court of a native 
Prince? Their own words, which they falſely apply to Madras, in the ſequel, are with 
ſtri& juſtice applicable here to themſelves.—** They proclaim to all India, the diſunion 
cc of intereſt between the two Preſidencies. The Directors of the Company had, in 
expreſs, and emphatical terms, diſapproved a fimilar interference upon a recent occaſion z 
but the Council of Bengal have ſhort memories: Upon their own records, we find a Letter 
from hence, dated February 7, in 1777. I ſhall quote from it, without anachroniſm, 
a marked, and ſevere cenſure of their conduct in 1779 or let the Counſel for the Bill 
(and I know their dexterity) explain, if they can, why, the ſame thing was wrong in 
1777, at Bombay, and right in 1779, at Madras; particularly “ as between the maſter and 
« ſervant,” which is thelr own favorite criterion of guilt, or innocence —By the mqſer 
in 1777, the ſervant is thus addreſſed: As the Country Powers are not appriſed of 
% your controul, we diſapprove the embaſſy to Poonah, without conſulting firſt the 
% Council of Bombay. You ſtate by your Embaſſadour, that you determine to annul 
ce their treaty : This will degrade them in the eyes of the native; and it will be im- 


« advantage to us.”—In another paragraph they add: If you wiſh hereafter to exe- 
* cute this power of controul, at leaſt preſerve to our inferior Boards their credit, 
« and conſequence.” „ Ede | EH. - 
| The reſult, of this abrupt, and wanton interference, was of courſe a diſagreement  _ 
between the two Prefidencies ; but Madras bowed implicitly to the meaſure ; diſputinunx¶g,.ꝝ f 
indeed the policy, the juſtice, and even the right of that controul, which the Govern-  _—-- = 
ment had aſſumed; but making no oppoſition to it in fact. It's therefore clear of doubt, _ 
that if that meaſure had been conveyed through the Board of Madras without any publie #8 
offence to their honor, they would have co-operated moſt chearfully, and ſurrendered 15 
their on opinions without reluctance. . „ „ 1 I | 
| We are told by the accuſer, that Madras ufed angry words to Bengal, upon te al 
© occaſion of this. diſagreement between them.” It's childiſh, to argue from © angry e 2 
Bi & words” on either fide, in caſes like theſe It's at leaſt a meaſuring caſt between the A Fo 
parties at variance; and as to Bengal, the Records of it contain ſuch acrimony of debate. | 
that you would ſuppoſe every day would produce one duel at leaſt amongſt the Mem- — | 
bers of that Board. But in. this angry correſpondence I diſcover ſome facts and ſome 5 
| 
| 
| 
| 


arguments, which, in whatever language they are conveyed, ſtrike me as commanding; 
reſpect by their own weight, and importance.—The Board of Madras firſt vindicate the 
Policy of their own conduct; they vindicate the firmneſs of their tone, as calculated. 
only for an anſwer to the inſolent threats of the Nizam ; they lament the interference of 
the Government at Bengal, and the mode of it ſtill more; they reaſon upon it; and 
| they expoſtulate; they add, that nothing but miſconſtruction at the Court - the "AC 
can account for his umbrage, if it was even genuine, at any of their propoſitions z. t 
however, much to their honor" e HE Tat ns ſurrender their own opinions to- 
an act of power, though, in heir ſenſe of it, aſſumed, and uſurped. What's the anſwer 
from Bengal? «© You have yielded; and we'll give you no reaſon.” Was that, concilia- | 
tory language? But a fac peers out in the letter of Madras, which it imported the * 


'* Council of Bengal to explain. Shab-Allum had been diſpoffeſſod of his territories, —_ 


„ | LT 
tribute by the Council of Bengal, without any reaſon aſſigned; whereas the Mam, 48 


it was admitted, (and had been emphatically urged by the ſame Council,) was medi- 
-__ ating a league (with Mabrattas, and French,) for the purpoſe of a war againſt the Engliſh 


The natural conſequences of this imperious, and wanton controul, at Bengal, over the 
Board of Madras, were ſoon marked by the event. It baffled the recovery of the Gun- 
or; a meaſure, which the Council of Bengal had themſelves recently authoriſed : It 
courted the Num to raiſe his demands: He claimed the Guntoor for himſelf, and com- 
plained of the Mabratta war, as the fignal of hoſtilities againſt him. This was poetical 
Juſtice to the Council of Bengal, who had courted him in ſuch flattering terms, after they 
had betrayed Him i che Court of Berar.— From that inauſpicious moment he treats the 
_ degraded Government of Madras with contempt ; he profits, with ſome addreſs, by the 
difunion between the two Prefidencies, which the Superior Board had firſt provoked, 
and then publiſhed. Another inconvenience aroſe from the ſuſpenſion of thoſe arrange- 
ments, which the Board of Madras were attempting at the Court of the Nizam. If 
Mr. Hollond had been guided by them; if he had purſued their inſtructions with fidelity, 
and good ſenſe, —at the worſt, an immediate payment of the Peſcuſp could have been made 
che juſt price of Zallys baniſhment from the Guntoor : Whereas the reſult of this abject 
homage to the Nam at the Court of the Supreme Government, and of this blind con- 
dence” in his honor, was, that pretending to guard the enemy's force, he connived 
at the eſcape of it into Hyder Alh's quarters; the moſt fatal event of the war, in 
Fuat early period of i. E . 
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FE are next accuſed of © recalling Mr. Hollond.” A very ſingular, and moſt 
FF refined imputation it is: We recalled that Refident, whoſe continuance in office 
had not been defired either by the Council of Bengal, by the Nizam, or by himſelf ; that 
Refident, who had been of no uſe to ut, but had merely acted as a partizan of the Su- 
perior Government; that Refident, who had abuſed our confidence, and had paid the 
Council of Bengal for their protection of him, by furniſhing them with à victim, in place 
of themſelves, who had offended the public juſtice of the kingdom by encouraging the 
Mabratts war, and by opening that fatal door of the Carnatic to a deſolating invader's. 
ig iq us a Letter of confidence, inconfiſtent with his Letter to Bengal. 
le was recalled without offence to the Nam, or to himſelf. —The Nizam had marked 
a very abrupt, and ſudden change of politics, from the moment in which the Council 
of Bengal diſowned, and affronted Madras. Up to that moment, he had execrated Mr. 
ahn. After it, he became fond of him. Why? Becauſe he ſaw, that Bengal had 
adopted him, and had ſet him up as their favorite againſt his own immediate mafter. 
He aw with pleaſure the diſcord between the two Councils, and: encouraged this man, 
as the inſtrument of it We have upon the Records of this period a Letter to Bengal, 
Written by the Nam, and altered by Mr. Hollond ; (a fingular feature of his intrigue, and 
cabal, which, of itſelf, diſabled him for his office !) But the unaltered parts of that Letter 
hape ſhrewd ſenſe in them, humiliating to the little politics of Bengal, and. a death's | 
blow to the influence of Madras —He diſcovers that imperium in imperio, which the 
Directors had made it the expreſs rule of their policy to conceal from the native Princes 
of the E. He ridicules the D mafers, and begs to know, which of them he is to con - 
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tion. We recalled a Refident, who had proved the duplicity of his politics, by wri-, 
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But, as if the diſgrace put already upon the Council of Madras, by ſuſpending their 
inſtructions, was not fignal enough to degrade them for ever at his Court, they direct 


* 


the individual My. Hollond, whom that Council had recalled, (by the power which had | 


appointed him) to be their own Reſident at the ſame Court, for the purpoſe of carry- 
ing into effect a new ſyſtem, irreconcilable to the policy, which his firſt credentials had 
authoriſed him to purſue : A meaſure, this, of the firſt impreffion } Could any act be 
more injurious, more oppreſſive, and more grating to the inferior Board? It annihi- 
lated the reſpect, which had hitherto been confidered as due to the Government of 
Madras : It invited the ſervants of that Council to diſobey their immediate Maſter, and 
look at Bengal for impunity.— Fatal politics! which at an earlier period the fame Go- 
vernment had encouraged, by their ſanction to the calumnies of Mr. Sadber, 
We may now take our leave of the Peſcuſh. acy upon this 
charge, to convert an equitable requeſt into a peremptory command, an opinion imparted un- 
der the ſeal of confidence, into a public Letter of credentials, which the Nizam is to 
read.—It's another of his fallacies, to convert the firmneſs of language applicable only 
to the Nizam's threat of hoſtilities, into a firmneſs, if not a violence, applicable to our 
demand. of the Peſcuſb. By the ſame powers of magic, in the accuſer's book, Hollond's 
diſobedience of orders to conciliate, becomes the obſtinate perſeverance of thoſe who 
employed him, in the moſt offenfive mode of application. The accuſer can without 


embaraſſment expatiate upon the policy, and the juſtice of Bengal, in ſuſpending the 


attempts for the remiſſion of that very - Peſeuſh, which they have themſelves compelled 
the Nizam to remit, as long as the war ſhall continue. He approves their controul of 
an important meaſure ſet on foot by the Subordinate Government, a controul at once 
imperious, and weak, but in the next breath he brands the recall of theiz-egn Reſi- 
dent by the Madras Board, as the torch of diſcord, and civil war between the two 
Prefidencies, whoſe mutual intereſt it was, to appear, in the eyes of the native, one, 
united Power. | | FE . 


1 HAVE at length, after many a painful ſtep, reached the laſt 10 of charge in 
ilitary duties, 


ticular is a fit object of Legiſlative enquiry.—-It ſprung 100 Withene any Nielenes fem 


the office of the Secret Committee, ho were directed by the Houſe to enquire into. the 
Prove but his guilt in-this part of his conduct, and 1 will agree that he deſerves, 
for that guilt alone, every cenſure in the power of this Houſe to inflict; except a Bil of 

Pains, and penalties ;—1 fay, except ſuch a Bill, becauſe I, for one, am free to declare, that if 
a Miniſter. of this Country were to laſe a third of the Iſland by neglect, and ſleep, I 


could ftill hope to ſee him reſcued from the torture, and inquiſition of Bills like theſe. 


Hut ſuch, being the importance of the charge, and ſuch the effect of circulating it, 
before it aſſumed an authentic form, what is now the end of it? By an accident, we 
have called a witneſs to this part of the defence, before the accuſer, in his long journey, 
had arrived at the charge, as it ſtood in the Bill. That witneſs, the ableſt engineer in 


the ſervice, having detailed the whole compaſs of military defence, told you, that every 


thing in ſpecie, the work of Sir Thomas Rumbold, was a feature of peculiar activity, and 
care. He has alſo given his general teſtimony to the able, and vigilant e 


e 
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that Governour. So much for a defence againſt the charge thus anticipated: But 


what became of this charge in the adyerſary's own treatment of it Not a ſhadow of 


proof attempted in ſupport of it, the ayerment alone remains upon the face of the Bill, 
diſowned by the evidence, abandoned by the accuſer himſelf. | 


F# Here, Sir, I muſt, in a few words, touch upon a very fingular difference between the 
_ two. (profetſional) advocates for the Bill. To make perſonal compariſons between them, 


would be infidious ; but the difference which I am going to mark, ſupplies a fair to- 
pic, and ground of argument. The Counſel who opened the charge, whoſe doctrine 


it is, that every allegation of ſuch a Bill muſt criminate, and who took it for granted 
chat evidence would juſtify that ſting which he ſuppoſed every ſyllable to contain, ſtated 


roundly to us all, that Sir Thomas Rumbold, inſtead of putting the Carnatic into a poſture 
of defence, << had other things to mind, and prepared for his own journey to Europe; 
in other words, ' packed up bis atols and ran away. The ſame infinuation had been. 
conveyed: by WM. Sadker ; in whoſe company I never wiſh to ſee that liberal ad- 
vocate again. — This (and every) affertion made by him, was built upon his per- 
ſuaſon of the fact. But other advocates, not profeſſional, and long before the Bill 
was framed, circulated the ſame affertion ; not becauſe they believed that it was true, 


but upon other principles, and for other purpoſes: They had an intereſt, that it ſhould 
be received as true, and prejudge the victim, whom it was their policy to devote.— 


But what faid- the Counſel who cloſed the evidence? His candour prompted him to 
admit, that he had neither proved, nor attempted in proof, this important allegation ; 
adding, with a very fingular turn of argument, that Sir Thomas Rumbold may prove 
the reverſe.” —In other words, the accuſer can't ſtir his foot, unleſs we, the Coun- 


< {cl for the accuſed, will be ſo good as to make a caſe for him, by a weak defence 


of our client againſt a deſerted, imputation.” | 


Tus ends the neglect of the Carnatic: It's a falſe affertion of the Bill, and perfectiy 


deſperate, unleſs we ſhould give a degree of ſanction to it by our improvident ſupport 
of a character, which calumny alone has impeached,—It's thus, after all, that, . Sir 


2» _ © Thomas Rumbold made the Carnatic war, and ran away from it.“ His corruption was 
5 proyed by ©© the rule of three.” e » Teas, Aon 15 | 3 | 


But it's 2 _negative.”—<T deny it: In expreſſion it is; in argument it is not.” 
Suppoſe zeplef the word: Is that, a negative term? Every fact proving the Carnatic de- 
tenceleſs, or defenſible, is an affirmative. If this doctrine of negatives can prevail, it 
ſupplics a receipt for diſpenſing with proofs upon every charge.—I have only to ſay, 
that . MF. Bearcroft has not led a chaſte life; and he muſt prove his own purity in detail, 


by affirmative teftimonies, Here, Sir, as before, evidence which no Court of Law 
could require, not only vindicates the injured character, but points out the danger of 


iporting with principles of ::ftimony, and reverſing the onus probandi. Three favourite 
articles of this Kind, are firſt experiments of the Bill, and I ſcarce know, which of 
them is the moſt ungenerous. — 1. Sir Thomas Rumbold is to ſhake off Redhead if he 
can; ſuſpicion by a hair connects them in guilt : It's for him, to diſunite them.— 


2. His remittances are accuſed of a corrupt origin: He muſt account for every ſixpence 

of them. 3. The Carnatic ſhall be defenceleſs in conſequence of his neglect, (ſays the 
_ accuſer) till be can prove the reverſe. 1 fingle out theſe topics; but I could produce 
ewenty more, out of the accuſer's volume, in which the rule of preſuming innocence, . 


till crime is proved, has been trampled under foot. e 


o much for the fingular candour of inviting us, to fill up the accuſer's blank, and 
Put our own figure into the nich prepared for it. But, another firſt experiment of the f 
i, that we are called upon to aner fr our fuceeſor at Mater: (and, why not 
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for the ſucceſſor of that ſucceſſor ?) The offences of Mr. hitebi),, conſtitute part of 
the Bill; and though not read againſt vs, they are ſo . connected with allegations which 
_criminate our conduct, that it's very difficult for the reader to difintangle them. 
But I muſt not forget, that Mr. Smith, one of the Council, imputes to Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold a ſuppreſſion. of Letters, which gave him early notice of Hyder Altys defigns.” 
Will it be ever credited in after-times, that ſuch an: allegation, even of a Legiſlative in- 
dictment, could have ſeen the light, in fo admired a period of Juſtice, and Liberty, as the 
year. 1782! Has the name of Mr. Smith; to an imputation deſtitute of proof, more 
weight, becauſe he is a witneſs to it, than it would have carried, if he had been the 
accuſer in form, and had imputed by this Bill? Ir fould have %; for he does not aver 
the fact; — ſtating only, that he has reaſon to believe it, that he has been informed of it. —I 
anſwer him thus: It's not the fact; prove it. VVV 
Here too it's the more ungenerous to name it, becauſe the imputation, weak as it is 
in itſelf, deſerved the leſs countenance upon account of the time, place, and other 
circumſtances which attended the original delivery of it; for it will ſcarce be forgot, 
that it was firſt thrown upon the party whom it accuſed; behind his back, and out of his 
reach. —But, why not call Smith, himſelf, to the bar? He is in England, and ſitting 
perhaps in your gallery may have heard his own evidence read. This indeed is a new, 
and moſt ingenious refinement of perſecution; that a witneſs in ſupport of it may accuſe 
upon paper, by affirming in that ſhape a fact, which the accuſer in form is afraid of 
attempting to ſubſtantiate, by that ſame witneſs at the bar. | 
I could now cloſe the topic: But here too, as in anſwer to half the Bill, I muſt - 
fight againſt every ſhadow of ſuſpicion, and aceept every challenge with reſpect, if it 
calls in queſtion the jealous honor of a character, which calumny alone can ever de- 
preciate. Here too I can ſtate, though in the form of a defence, not the pitiful ground 
of mere indemnity, or exemption. from blame; but the ingenuous pride of ſuperior 
merit, and of exemplary ſervices to the public. 85 R 92e'$ 
The immediate cauſe of the Carnatic war is a political, and perhaps a very idle, problem; 
but it's idler ſtill, to name the word provocation, as applicable to Hyder Ally; to repre- 
ſent him, (our inveterate enemy, ever ſince we attached ourſelves to his enemy, and 
our friend the Nabob,) as wanting provocation, to juſtify his accommodating argu- 
ment, the longer ſevord, But though I ſtate the immediate cauſe of his invaſion, as pro- 
blematical, I muſt yet lay ſtreſs upon the war againſt the Mabratrat; that war of 
Leadenhall Street, which originated in the fatal politics of Bombay, but was encouraged, 
and'fomented here. The Mabrattas are cloſe to Hyder ; they are his natural enemies; x 
checks upon him, if left alone; tools in his able hand, if provoked by us to form a league : 
with him. Self- defence, in that event, enſlaves them to him; and he makes uſe of 
them, for his own general purpoſes of -conqueſt; firſt againſt their perſecutor, then 2 
againſt the ſuppliants themſelves ; perſecuted by him in their turn. | TL A” av. ä 
It has been /agely argued, © that we provoked Hyder by arming the Guntoor againſt | 
& him; becauſe he, it ſeems, had an eye upon it for himſelf : The fact is important, and 
Le the reaſon may ſhift for itſelf :” To me it appears a little Iriſb.— Of the fact we have 
proof. A Letter of Hyder himſelf, to his Yackeel at Bazalet's Court, has told us, that be, 
for whoſe exclufion from that Court, the famous treaty of Hydrabad, in 1 768, had — 
ſtipulated with ſo anxious a foreſight, is offended with Bazalet, for giving up the Guntoor | 
to his old, and bitter enemies, the Engliſh. I aſk no better panegyric of the meaſure, than 
; ſuch a fact. Suppoſe Hyder to have wreſted from us the Guntoor, while Madras, and 
Bengal were aſleep, in 1776, or 1777 :—=It would have been a more important card for 
bim, than all his preſent acquiſitions. - © | i : 
It has been alſo obſerved by another ſhrewd politician, that Hyder himſelf throws-n0 
blame upon the Mabratia war. To be jure he does not. Tiol, how could he blame ir? 
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The Mabrattas were his ancient, and habitual enemies: But, in the next place, it would 

have been the obvious ſineſſe of a much weaker politician than he has proved himſelf, 
to conceal their new confederacy with him, and aſſign other pretences for his war a Fain 

us, upon the footing of his independent claim to redreſs by the ſword. * 


AI has been ſaid; that we drove, or might have driven the Nizam into the Mabratta 

War, upon the fide of our enemies: Yet the fact is notorious, that Hyder Ally had it in 
view: by that war to extirpate the Nizam, and make a partition of his territories ! 
It will appear too, that whatever ſhare the Nizam took in the confederacy againſt us, 

- it was prior to the date of any ſuppoſed offence on our part, and ſprung from his 

| perkidy, or ambition. TO, RS WE. Oak no e 
Another cauſe of the Carnatic war may, with ſome probability, be reſolved. into the 
connivance of Madras, and Bengal, at Hyder's known connection with his French ally, 
in the Guntoor Circar, between 1775 and 1778. Lalh's force, during that interval, had fo 
increaſed, and accumulated, that Bazalet could not have guarded us againſt them, if the 
Nizam had left him to himſelf; but he ſaved him from the riſk of the attempt, by 
taking them into his care, —till the birds were flown. i 3547 1 
As to the general ſuſpicion of Hyder's purpoſes, for ſome time before he entered the * 
Carnatic, it's a fact agreed. The Bill, which is above attention to dates when the 

diſcovery. of them forms the whole difference in the argument, remarks, that Sir 

Thomas Rumbold, and his Council, had notice of Hyder's intention from the Nabob of 

Arcor. The fact is true, but toben,” had he ſuch a notice? Fourteen months before 
Ehder left his Capital, the Nabob adviſed the Governor of Madras to affemble an army, 
apainſt him in the-field.—It's a mercy, that we declined his advice in that particular. 
Here too I muſt remark upon the accuſer's duplicity.—Where the Nabob adviſed a. 

meaſure injurious to us, and we diſcredited the policy of it, the mere fact of that 

notice criminates ; which is, in other words, to aſſume, that he nu have been right: 
yet, when that ſame Prince alarmed the Board of Madras againſt the perfidy of the 
Nizam, repreſented him to be, as the fact proved him, our enemy, and in that view, 
diffuaded notice of our defigns upon the Guntoor, to him, (a notice which the event proved, 

a a moſt impolitic meaſure) the accuſer treats his opinion with ſupreme contempt; and - 
the favorite charge of the Bill is, that we humoured him, for value received; that we fold 
the intereſt of the Company, and the ſanction of its orders, to his intriguing ambition.— 28 

The anſwer of the Governor to this early notice from the Nabob, is forgot by the accuſer; 
( hoſe memory, as I muſt often obſerve, has whimficat flights of power, and imperfection.) 
8 be anſwer ſtated as a fact, that Hyder had retreated from the borders of the Carnatic, to 
13 dis Capital; and the Nabob, appriſed of that fact, had no other information, which led 
| bim to repeat the alarm, during the whole remainder of Sir Thomas Rumbold's Govern- 
ment. It was. the policy of that Government, partly to ſeem convinced of Hyder's 
N paciſie deſigns, and partly to conciliate him, without ſtooping to him; for he could not 
; hen be oppoſed, with any hope of ſucceſs. © The invaſion was in fact anprovoted. From 
ſio early a period, as that of the firſt month in Sir Thomas Rumbold's Government, all 7 5 
the means, in his power, to conciliate Hyder, were put in practice. The anſwers of | 
5 8 _ _ that Prince were infidious, and falſe. But one fact is neceſſary to be obſerved, becauſe it 
_- - amounts to a moſt emphatical diſtinction between the policy of Madras, and that of 
_ © Bengal, reſpecting him. —T have ſaid that it was a part of his ſineſſe to hold himſelf out, as 
the enemy of the MHabrattas: Upon the artful plea of that enmity, he made propoſitions 
by his Yacked atMadras, in favor of Ragonaut Roto; but the Council of Bengal paid no 
CE _ attention to them; they were too deep in the new politics of deſerting that fugitive 
3 Prince as their ally, and of accepting the Rajah of Berar, in exchange for him. 
Baut let us examine a little more cloſely Hyder's provocations : The frft is, © that in the 
_—_—-: .- * capture of Mali, we brake our treaty with him,” The ſecond, * that our agents, or $i 
. — 5 „ͤͥ bo” 
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© officers, committed irregularities, upon his borders ;” but he never attempts an 


evidence of the fact —As a third, he ſtates, “ a diſpute with Bombay, upon the ſubje& 
« of Tellicherry,” in which, to do that Prefidency juſtice, the accuſation was unmerited ; 
but if deſerved, Madras could not anſwer for it. —As a fourth, e our help to Baxalet 
Jung; and that, becomes a favorite article of complaint, though coupled in general 
with our capture of Mabe. He divides the remonſtrance againſt our help to Bazalet 
Jung in two parts; complaining firſt of any aſſiſtance to him, as a violation of treaty; and 
then tacking to it our little ſkirmiſh with his military upon the borders of the Cuddapab in 
the march of our troops to Adoni.— But not ſatisfied with all theſe attacks upon us, he 


tells an old ſtory of our perfidious conduct, in declining to aſſiſt him againſt the Mabrattas :. 


This too was, it ſeems, a violation of ſome treaty, or other with him; but the complaint 
of it is moſt artfully urged in that moment, and confirms what L faid of his ſineſſe, in 


affecting enmity againſt the Mabrattas,. for the purpoſc of our deluſion, while he was 


forming a league with them, and pointing it againſt us. 


Yet, Sir, any man of common diſcernment, if he is not an abſolute novice, and a.\ 
child, in Eaſtern politics, will tell you, that none of theſe alleged provocations gave, or { 
could have given any real offence to him ; that his provocation was the opportunity of up- £ 


port from the Mabrattas, and French, united in a firm league againſt the Engliſh Go-, 
vernment.— So much for notices,—provocations,—and cauſes of the Carnatic war. 


Let us now diſſect the unprepared flate of reſiſtance, the inaftivity, and ſleep of the oye” 
vernor.— His firſt anſwer ſhall be at Pondicherry, and the ſecond at Mahe: Thoſe elo- 


quent ſcenes of action ſhall plead for him; diſplaying, to his immortal honour, exer- 
tions no leſs able, than ſpirited ;. the policy, that of extirpating the European competitor, „ 
and victory, the wot of executing it.— Sir Eyre Coote ſhall ſpeak for him in Februar 
1779 ; a teſtimony, which does both of them honor He ſhall diſtinguiſh the Board ; 


-- af Madras, from all the other Preſidencies, for their high ſpirit, their zeal, and judicious 


conduct, in military, as well as political reſource, under a heavy load of erpenge, and / 
encompaſſed with difficulties on every ſide. 5 4 | 


In that ſame year, (1779) the Board of Madras, with Sir Eyre Goten approbatioh, 


ſolicited a march of the Bengal troops to their aid, but ſolicited in vain; the caſting 


vote was againſt them. Reſources from that quarter having been thus refuſed, or impotent, 
what's the general tenor of conduct obſerved at Madras? An apparent confidence in 


Hyder's profeſſions, cold as they were; the moſt anxious attempts to avert the impending , 


blow, by terms with him; and in the mean time, every . exertion againſt ev 


poſſible impediment. * 
An army could not be aſſembled in the field a moment * it ſhould be neceſſary to 

aſſemble it for the purpoſe of immediate action: Till that moment ſhould call for it, the 

funds of the Settlement were not equal to the expence of ſuch a meaſure; and the neceſſity 


ſo deſcribed, never in fact aroſe while Sir Thomas Rumbold continued at Madras. But an 


army was at hand; and the ableſt Commander in chief could not have arranged a 
defenſive, to that amount, in the ſame period of time, with more conſummate ſkill.— 
The evidence of Major Geils has given a deciſive, and moſt honourable teſtimony. of + 

_ this fact. Great cantonments. were impracticable; the expence of them would have 
been enormous, and the Government had a ſinking treaſure, ſcarce equal to a peace eftab- 
lſhment ; words often repeated, becauſe they can't be too often impteſſed. In January 
1780, a return was made of the military complement, ready at a ſhort notice for 
the field: Let me aſk the moſt accompliſhed military experience of the Ea, if the 


cantonments of that return could have been improved ? . 


The difficulties arifing from ſituation alone, were critical. They are obvious to thoſe, 


who are converſant i in that ſcene ; 3 but they are perhaps new to _ in this erde 
2 2 | | 


| 


9 


DOE. 03 


? W 
The dimenfions, and ſhape of che Carnatic are material to be known: It's from 80 
miles to 100 in breadth; in length it forms the compaſs of no lefs than 5 or 600: 


It's nejighbourbood'is no idle feature of the argument, in this view of it. Bordered by Vo 


active enemĩes, to the Ne, — dy the ſea, to the Eaft,—and by that Guntcor, to the North, 
which cuts off the Carnatic from the Northern Circars, and which, though it might have: 
been our own, we have recently given to a perfidious ally. The Circars are cloſe to the 
Naiab of Berar, an ally of the Mabrattas : It's true that Bengal would have made him our ally 
if ſhe could ; but how? by engaging to ſupport him againft the Nizam, their later favorite. 

- Trichinopoly, Palemcotta, Madurab, Caracoil, and Tanjere, the chief garriſons to the South, 


could not be left without any defence atall: T hey had only ten Companies, and three _ 


| 1 


Rumbold's departure, joined the main army, inſtead of marching into Cuddapab, 

he ſucceſs of Hyder would have been at leaſt obſtructed, and the garriſons of the Gr 
d [matic would have been fafe. | 

The Directors had ordered the Board of Madras to reinforce the operations of the 
7 Mabratta war; that fatal meafure, which they obſtinately purſued, and felt it their point 
of honor to path that meaſure, to which the culprit of this Bill was uniformly averſe, 


during his Government, (united in that opinion,) were againſt all detachments from their 
force in ſupport of theſe fatal politics. - Early in 1778 they refuſed a reinforcement, 
del al em by that Council of Bonbey, who firſt adviſed the war. But a Letter 
from the DireQors, arriving ſoon d * es; Conan ded implicit obedience to 
\ . any fuch requifitions in future. 
. A To Bengal, however, the Board of Madras importunately urged their dittrefs f TI 
| } their fears; calling upon the deaf, again, and again, for an additional force, and ſupply 
6 of treaſure: Vet, with full notice of thoſe difficulties, that feeling Board, whole charity” 
; they. beſought, had the conſcience to direct a large reinforcement of their own troops 
from the military of Madras, amounting to 6, or 700 (Europeans, and artillery) with a 
1 battalion of Sepoys. This, too, was a cheat upon Madras, into the bargain : Stated AS. 
a force intended the Europran enemy alone, and as an olive upon the ſword, for 
* the purpoſe of terminating the Mobratts hoffiticcs, it Purſued the moſt intem perite 
meaſures, and fed — 156. 5 
One argument for the ae r ge was : 6 Hyde All and the Mabrattas 
max join;” Agreed: What then? Will you therefore detach to the coaft of 


the moſt vulnerable, till you have diſmantled * its 4 ppm and JETT them to = 
mercy of Har, at their elbow?  - © 


(Z the force of the Carnatic, known to be the object of this impending blow, and 


Had Baike, upon the firft notice of Hyder's movement from his Capitol, after Sir T- 


* 


and marked his averſion at the memorable period of 1980. - The Council of Madras 


But new difficulties aroſe. In the year WY Fl | Nabdre men, n of a Cay | 


| in Tord Mirleod 3 regiment, our chief ſtrength, was deſired by Sir Eyre Coote, for his 
; body-guard, on his return to Madras. It was refuſed by Sir Thomas Rumbold; but the 


= 
fucceffor was more accommodating : In the mean time, Bengal had ſent wad inade- 
T quate ſupply, after delay upon delay, and reiterated importunities. | 


1 have flated the neceffity-of paying ſome attention to the Southern garrifons : Let | 


| us now look at the nearer cantonments. Conjeveram,' or Wandewafh, is agreed as form 
; ing the centrical poſition; and the diſtance to it from thoſe cantonments, was between 


| forty and fifty miles. An army could have been brought into the field in three 


1 J Ade dend and, —_— OT 


= 


* A 
3 Ty 


weeks. Bailie's detachment, ftationed in the Guntoor, was the only one at à diſtance. 
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year 1775.) But leave him there, and recall the detachment ſent by che orders of Brn- 


gal: The army will then be of this amount: Fortysſir Artillery, 2928 Infantry, 7 557 
/ Sepoys ; an army confidered as equal to any Tndian ſervice : But if Bailie with his force 
had been ſuperadded in time, the whole muſt have been ſo formidable, that we may 


* a 


doubt if Hider would even have encountered it. 


F ; . 0 


Our evidence will compare theſe cantonments to thoſe of the period in which the 


Government of this inactive Preſident begun; that you may do juſtice to his improve- 
ments of the ſyſtem. As to the little out-garriſons, it was better policy to have left 
them undefended, and even diſmantled, the maſter of the field being fure of them. 


F Stores of every kind were ample, and well ſupphed. When Arco? fell, the fact was 


proved, there at leaſt; and that capture was the more lamented upon this ac- 


4 


count. Indeed no principal garriſon of ours had been taken at ſo late a period 


— 


as February, 1782. | | 


2 


In January, 1780, hopes were formed at Madras, that Hyder would not invade. But, 
Sir Thomas Rumbold owns to the Directors, without reſerve, that he has no ſecurity, 
and looks at the ſword as hung by a little thread over us, till the Mabratta war is cloſed. 
Why that ſlip of perſonal indifcretion again, and again? Why not foreſee, that a 


fylable more upon this M choſen topic would expoſe you to the implacable fury of men, 


at whoſe mercy your character may bleed? But the abilities of cunning, if abilities they 


deſerve to be called, form no part of your talents. —Wi it paſs for a wanton conjeCture,, 


that by rubbing upon this wound you provoked reſentment,” and policy, to devote 


I Hou, as their common victim? That by ſuch an Mtimed zeal for the public you drew 


upon yourſelf a deadly fend concerted between the Directors, and the partiſans of Bengal? 


— [If that is not the key of the Philippic in 1 781, I call upon the advocates for the accuſer, 


to put any other into my hand. It's agreed, that with full notice of all your crimes, 
thofe who are now your perfecutors, and tate theſe crimes againſt you with ſuch acri- 
mony, at leaſt, approved of your conduct; wrote a ſeries of Letters to their delinquent 


Miniſter; —to that Miniſter, whom, if you give them credit for their preſent account - 
of him, they ſhould not have left at Madras for an hour in his office; — they expreſſed 


no material difapprobation of a fingle item in his conduct, but ſpoke of him in terms of 
regard, and confidence. Nor is it leſs agreed, that after the arrival gf this Letter which 
proteſted againſt the Mabratta war, the tables were turned; the acguſer of that war be- 


came in a moment the culprit of thoſe whom he accuſed, and was held forth to the public, 


in a Libel circulated by the Directors, before his defence was heard, or any charge put 


into form, as a peculator, a tyrant, and a coward. 


% 


| | have been perfect madneſs to have drawn our force from Pondicherry, or the South,. 


Sir Thomas Rumbold had. not left Madras, when other affurances came, that Hyder would 


not enter the Carnatic. He was then at his Capital, and the ſeaſon was far advanced. 


No Letter from the Nabob-communicated any alarming intelligence; and Bailie, who 
watched Fhder's motions, even after Sir Thomas Rumbold quitted Madras, had formed hopes 


that, for that year at leaſt, we ſhould be ſafe. We had only a defenſive, and it would 


till the laſt extremity. Hyder did not move till June, or paſs into the Carnatic till July 


30.— Here I go, for a minute, into a period, and a ſyſtem, which can't affect Sir Thomas 


- 


Rumbold; but I wiſh to mark the ſudden change, or, I ſhould rather ſay, the artful 
concealment, of Hyder's politics. Bailie was ordered upon the 25th of July into the Cu- 
dapah, and he was called up to. Madras in fix days after it. The time of this invaſion: 
was moſt ably concerted between Hyder and the Mabratias, who took the field: on the 
Malabar fide : It was a twa-edged ſword; but who: formed it? Who drew it, and ſharpened: 
the edge of it? Not Sir Thomas Kumbold, but the Council of Bombay, the Directors, and- 


perhaps, in part, the Government at Bengal. Yet the ſeaſon. was-untavorable to ee 5 
8 | TEL 8 purꝑoſe , 
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purpoſe ; the rivers had overflown their beds, and Bailie could not paſs them: —If he 
could then have reached Madras, Hyder would have been repulſed. | 
The field-artillery (to reſume Sir Thomas Rumbold's Government) was complete; no 
one principal garriſon deficient, and every loan from each of them, for the fieges of 
Pondicherry, or Mahs, ſtrictly paid. "3+ | aan roy s Moline 4k 5 7 
The fortifications of Madras were favorite objects of Sir Thomas. Rumbold, and formed 
the moſt conſummate works of the kind that India ever ſaw. They are invincible, and 
we thall prove their unexampled merit by the ableſt Engineers in the ſervice. 

In a ſyſtem of defence thus complicated, againſt enemies on every fide, an exhauſted 


revenue, internal abuſes, and the jealouſy of the native, it was not in human power to 
f diſarm every cavil of political ſpleen: But who could, in general, have ſhown more 


vity,. penetration, judgement, and ſpirit, than we have proved the features of his 
duct, who, according to the Bill, deſerted Madras almoſt in the act of opening its 
| to the Invadely and better prepared for his conqueſt, than for our defence againſt 


e Preparations againſt Hyder, and his Frech ally !” What elſe are his crimes ? and 
"what other ſtamp is marked upon them, by the ſeal of truth ?—He prepared againſt 


theſe enemies of his Government the very day prior to the 24th of March, (which | 


is the date of his firſt crime) by direfting the moſt accurate ſurvey, and return 
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of the defenſive complement : He prepared againſt them, by extinguiſhing that flame 

of jealouſy, the Circuit; by correcting the intrigues of the Subordinate ; by conciliat=- 
ing the affections of the Zemindar at Madras; by improving the revenue there; by. 

alluring that improvement for a term; and by reconciling native to native, whoſe . - 
cilenfions were always felt in the Company's treaſure; by appointing Sizteram to 
be the Duas of a rich, and extenfive diſtrict, which under his management has proved 
the moſt liberal fund of reſource to us in the war; by ſubſtituting a reform of ſyſtem, 
in place of an odious proſecution againſt a perſonal victim, ſelected from his own 
Council, on a charge unauthenticated, and imputing to bim the vice of general habit, 
and cuſtom ; by carneſt, though fruitleſs, and baffled attempts to extirpate Lalhꝰs troops 
from the Guxzoor ; by recovering that Guntoor into the Company's hand; by attempting 
the remiſfion of a tax, which could not be hen paid, without ruin to all arrangements 
of defence ; by political attentions to the Nabob, our generous, and firm ally, without 

prejudice to the revenue by exclaiming, at every perſonal hazard, againſt the Mahratta 
war, nom condemned, on every fide, as the moſt animating ſpur to Hyder's invaſion ; by 
meaſures neither abject, nor offenfive, in his treatment of Hyder's perſon ; by the moſt 
rigid parfimony ; by efforts almoſt incredible, againſt every embaraſſment, actual, or 
foreſeen and, laſt of all, by the muſter, and arrangement of a force, which the con- 
federates would never have looked in the face, if it had remained united, when the 

Carnatic received the firſt impreſſion of Hyder's foot. FCCööö§ð*—iꝛ 


1 HAVE now cloſed the defence, which proof at your bar will ſubſtantiate : But a 
few words are ſtill due to ſome principles of reaſoning, which may be offered, as 
guides to your judgement. | T Wy 

. You will, of courſe, weigh the difficulty of proving, by legal evidence, or any evi- | 
dence at all, at ſuch a diſtance of time, and place, every fact, every argument, every 
conjecture, every ſhade of political knowledge, which formed opinions, or meaſures. 
e here can have no refuge, unleſs credit be given to the morives of conduct, where 
no evidence proves them to be erroneous, or criminal © © * © 
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 Diſobedient of the Company's orders may be innocent at this bar, if the motives to it 141 no 
gullt! in them, and the effects of it were clear from prejudice or danger to the Company's 
intereſt :—But I go further: It may have been a meritorious diſobedience, if to, purity of 
motive it can add the bolder plea of able foreſight, and © beneficial conſequences. At 
leaſt it can be no ground for a Bill of pains, and penalties, if the orders were abſurd, 
and either could not be reconciled, or could not be EE] WER efficacy „ to: the 
time, or the ſcene. | ES 
| Events are no ſure' criterions of Latte: The God of battles directs, and dilpoſes of . 3 
— them. In him are the iſſues of political, as well as human life. What Miniſter will „„ 
ſtand without blame at a diſtance from his own age, if tried by events alone, recorded in : 
the Hiſtorian's page? Nay, Sir, what Miniſter's" hand, and heart, were ever Tn if to 
err, is to be corrupt, and events prove the error aſcribed ? 
„What's the amount of corruption here, even as alleged, after the Ti; a partial e. 
tiny of the Directors, at home, or abroad ? «© There are grounds 2 ſuſpect, that an Act, 
ö * in which the Council were ananimous, was corruptiy obtained.” A ſecond ground of 
ſuſpicion 18 not alleged, but mſmuated ; ; and it is, * that another ananimous Act of the ſame 
| % Council mut be reſolved into the corrupt practices of their Prefident, alone A charge, 
not only diſproved by particular, and ſpecial facts, but refuted by the comparative 
ſtate of that Preſident's fortune in 1777, and at this hour; unleſs it muſt be aſſumed, | 
not only that he is perjured, but that he has expoſed all his wealth to the riſk of con- 
{ fiſcation, at the mercy of an Informer. Will any one Member of the Houſe wiſh to > + 
; faſten penalties like theſe, upon ſuch ropes of ſand? Will he go down to poſterity,  _ +4 
as having ſaid “ 1 f uſpefted undue practices: They were not proved, but I believed . 
Kathe: I choſe a Bill of pains, and penalties, becauſe the Law would have ſpared | 
< him; for the Law does not convict, unleſs it finds evidence of guilt : But faric 
« purity was, to my conception of it, a perfect ridicule in terms. To an Enghifþ culprit 
I would have acted a very different part, and * him the chance of RP Wk 
& by legal Courts, and legal rules of Juſtice.“ | 
Alas! nothing is cheaper, nothing eaſier, than to fi pelt. Who; Sir, is, or or can be 3 ; 
innocent of grounds to make him the victim of ſuſpicion ? I ſee no ſuch man upon tze J 
public theatre of life: I cannot find him even in thoſe private walks of it, which are 2 "4 
trod with more ſafety, and more innocence.—** Trifles light as air” are © proofs. of holy 
« rorit,” if the political Othello is to decide upon them; and this Bill is not the only 
evidence, that political Tagos infeſt the age; men, who commit murder by ſhaking their 
heads; poiſorr with 'a but, or an if; and by whiſpered half-ſentences* devote the party 
accuſed, before he can be heard. Why is a direct charge, and pointed evidence to the 
fact, made neceſſary by the Law of England? Why ? to guard the avenues of human 
judgement, againſt the inroads of that frailty, which is inſeparable from it,—by rules | , 
of belief; rules, which have ſprung from the beſt principles of the heart, and have been. of 3 


* 


" Bapraveds as well as s confirmed, by the wiſdom of ages. 
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Tu. duplicities of the accuſer, and of his Bill, are endleſs: I ſhall mark A few , Pani 
of them; and every generous mind will revolt againſt him. the reſt of it. 
Upon Sir Tories Rumbold's treatment of the 'Zemindars, we muſt fit him to the ben of 
Procruſtes:.— He declines to exaſperate, and ruin thoſe tributaries ; * there he's tov - 
Fort for the bed: — He controuls them, to a certain degree, ſor the intereſt, and owe 
rity of the revenue; ** too. long for it.” | 
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The Zemindars are ſtated as reuters of che Company: Why? that, as rent, the pay- 
ment may ſeem inadequate; though, as tribute, neceſſary, and juſt. — But theſe renters 
are at other times infulted by the advocate with ſcepters in their hand; they are . Princes, 
a : 46 and Princely Zemindars :*— Why? that our appointment of their Steward, and our own, 
983 their will, may be called an act of oppreſſion, to Sovereigns proud of their 


high rank, and impatient of controul in a feather of it. \ 
Subordiates find credit in this accommodating Bill, even for their. own. teſtimony \ 


againſt the reform of their own abuſes, and peculations: The Counſel have tendered 

75 be N their complaints in evidence: Vet tbe ſame Counſel have told us; that Subordinates de- 
5751 1 ſerve no credit, and kick the beam againſt &« faather's weight ;” are peculators, and 
Ig {o criminal, that Sir Thomas Rumbold participates their guilt, becauſe he does not com- 


mence Informer againſt three, or four of them, upon aſſertions alone, imparted under / 
the ſeal of private confidence. 
| A balance of arrear is, it ſeems, decifive teſtimony againſt a Duon : Such a balance, 
5 incurred by the moſt punctual Duan, at a ſingle moment, or in a fingle diſtrict, is un- 
pardonable, though. he had ated upon that concern for years, with approved fidelity, 
and ſkill.— But it's no offence at all in his competitor, to incur a balance of twice the 
amount, upon the ſame eſtate, in leſs than a year; no offence in that competitor, 
_ ating as Duas to another, and more extenſive concern, to leave a heavy arrear; nor 
is it any comparative merit of a Duan to the ſame EoTernments, that be left n no arrear 
at all, but a revenue productive, and improvet. | 
* .- <a Rajah's Duan, impriſoned by. bim for ee in that 1 may, 8 
mould de, releaſed, at a word from us. But it's laudable, to diſpoſſeſs that Rajah 
; 5 of his Fort, and baniſh him to his hill of prayer.” To ſubjugate every Zemindar, | 
3 within the pale of Madras, by force, — was political wiſdom . But God forbid, that a re- Y 

| - conciliation-thould be urged between two affectionate brothers, (the eldeſt of whom, 
a faithful ſteward of the younger, had been turned out of his office, for no reaſon aſ- 
ſigned, and had been ſtript of his natural conſequence by . wane) Such a mea- 

ſure, it ſeems, would be tyranny in the extreme. >, 

One and the ſame act is called by the name of 7reazy, that it "a dock; an act of | 
Parliament, and called a n treaties exiſting, chat it M97 incur an odium Aa. 


2 
1 t Fung, and the Ninas are to violate all treaties, -— erte impunity : Irs. 
their character; but we are Chriſtians, and muſt give the other oheek.; unleſs in what 
relates to the point which. the natives have moſt at heart, the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 
their own military, force : There, we are politicians again, forget all treaties, and the 
rights, which they have ratified : The ſword is our treaty, and Aries, or luſt of 
power, give the law to it. . 
Where the Council of Bengal abjure their own 55 and cenſure ours, they are com- 8 
- mended: Where they authoriſe our meaſures, the authority is either ſuppreſſed, of 
| mutilated. © We took, (it ſeems) no defenfive meaſures :” — Yet every numerous 
effort of the kind, though made either fagrante bello, or upon a ſyſtem of counterating, | | 
2 Rene enemy, in a perfidious ally, is put under the feſcue of a Civilian's Pen. 7 
A „ There's no penalty in Jour covenant.— What then? It's an awkward blank, 
_ 6 6 and Parliament ſhall fill it up. — How fill it up? « They ſhall inſert criminal penal- 
| 4 ties. Let where che civil e T, 2 form no bar to the addition of r 
which « are * 


: yr 3 * 


AAA 


kk 1 3. 


SHALL now keep my word, and reverſe the material charges of the Bill. — r 


The Chari | 


Counſel for the accuſer, and "op the public, I demand a moſt exemplary puniſh< veried. 


ment of the ſame culprit, for the 3 an to thoſe which are made his 


offences here. 

„ You ſent the Committee of Circuit v. a 29 to the oſfender) “ a job for your 
c own retainers, or favorites, at the moment of an impending war, and your 
4 treaſury bankrupt. You tell us that you had orders for it: Pitiful evaſion ! The 
( orders gave you and your Board, a controul over the Subordinates: Our jealouſy 
* of them gave birth to that controul; but it was baffled by your predeceſſors, Pigot 
. and Stratton: We recalled one of them- for his innovation; but it was pardonable, 
«af compared to Hours: What have you done ?—Stratton's Committee, had „me of its 
c vital, and genuine parts; but yours had ane; it was made up of junior ſervants, who 
cc were to reſtrain themſelves, if they choſe it, and give law to their ſuperiors at Madras. 
«© We ourſelves diſſolved your Committee ; by recalling, (to their tations at the Board,) 
& thoſe Members of it, who alone could form it, and were: then acting upon it. We 
* (and yourſelf, then with us, in the Direction at home) grown wiſer by experience, 
« had renounced the orders of 1775. By our Letter to Bengal, in 1777, we marked our 
64 diſapprobation of the model, to which thoſe orders had expreſsly referred. 

; © Is war, no difference? We fhall not waſte our time in pointing it it a 


ce at the orders themſelves in 1775. The firſt Committee was to be at reſt as long as 


<< the diſturbances relative to the Rajah of Tanjore ſhould continue: What are thoſe 
« diſturbances, in a time of peace, compared,” ao men effect upon fuch a local reform,) 
< to the diſturbance. of a general war? 0 

- * You had notice of an impending revolt, as the confine of attempting this 
4 very Circuit even in 1777, before the war broke out: You wanted your Northern 
troops for home defence; and you left the Company, as well as the native, to 
« the mercy of Hyder, by diveſting the Circars of their local military. 

_ = 46. You left the Zemindar in the hand of the Subordinates: You knew their peculate, 
© their abuſes, their intrigue, their tyranny, and their falſhood ; but you ſcreened: 
e them, becauſe you had a ſhare in their guilt.—The letter of Sadlier was thrown away 
-  « upon you; Tt could not wake you from your corrupt, and lethargic ſleep. If you: 
© had reformed the em, you would have done well: You might have done it, with- 
< out offence to the delicacy of private honour, and without prejudice to the policy of 
cc united Councils at home: But you _— 128 the Subordinates; and made 


1 Jou tell us that Subordinates „ for children ! Remonſtrance 

| 2 them, ſhould have animated the reform. Ridiculous conduct! At them you ſtruek, 
at their conſequence, at their emolument,—and then run away from your poſt, at the fi ght 

of their complaints againſt a policy which aſſumed their guilt, and aſſumed it as aff 


— * crediting every ſyllable; which 260 could offer upon the fubjedt. 


_ 4, You preferred Faggernaut as Duan of the Vizianagrum-eſtate.. Look at che: Abend 
4. which he had left; read the ſuborned, and ſhuffling language of the Rajah ; compare 
« his Letters when be wrote for himſelf, to thoſe of his captivity; read the Letter 
of the Subordinates; take the character of your favorite, even from them: You: 
<< ſaw the agreement of 1977, between them, and that very culprit of their own, 
* whom they had marked as the object of their jealouſy, and againſt whom, When the 
& Rajah, (his priſoner, itr effect) ſupported him, they had even drawn the ſword: You: 


* ſaw them in that ä 9 9 —_ by the Rajab to this | 


9 Q_ oo ann 


away eee b 


1 
| 
: 
| 


Tun 


* mercenary favourite, - TOP recommending. them to the Board: By your protection of 


* Jaggernaut you have ratified that infamous barter of duty. 

It 4, You b have diſgraced, and exaſperated Sitteram; — a Duan, whom you found un- 
t impeached, and even praiſed upon record; an able, high- ſpirited, injured character. 
„ When I ſay injured, I lay ftreſs upon the word.—If you want proofs of a doctrine, 
e Which the human character marks to the lighteſt obſerver of it, go acroſs the 
« Atlantic, traverſe the continent of America, and learn in that ſchool, what 4 word, 


and mhield it is, to reſent oppreſſion. 


Lou made your temporary wands calculated . beating meaſures, a neſt of 5 


% Informers, and political Inquiſition: Encouraged by words, and Hllables in a coven- 
4 ant, you ript up every paſt offence, inflamed your Council, broke the ſeal of private 
Cc confidence, and occupied every hour in offenſive proſecutions 3 inactive, ; and. * 


pared againſt public enemies at your gate. 


Jou courted the decay of an important ron; in the zugbire, W faikine 
£ ſtared you in the face: You perſevered in a mean appliance to the wiſhes 'of _ 


the Nabob, and gave him his annual term, clear of any conditions, affecting the 
& repair, and the general improvement of the land: Vou had him at your mercy, 
<« and were appriſed, that his term had been ſhortened, by our expreſs orders, becauſe 


- & conditions were neceſſary, to make one of longer daration; ſafe; conditions, winch | 


_ © he would have accepted, if you had preſſed him at this critical moment. | 

An your connivance at Lally in the Guntoor, you followed the pitiful: model of your 

te predeceſſors in 1775;=—fſpun the debate, and chilled with idle ſcruples the policy of 

c immediate enterpriſe :—You ſaw the Guntoor your own, by the fair: fpirit of your 

& treaties: Lou had the full, and clear authority of Bengal to repoſſeſs that invaluable 

« ſtation : Yet, with full and perfect notice of its command over the Carnatic, you refuſed 

< the voluntary ceſſion of it by the e Bazalet Fung, * terms ee _—_ 

« liberal compenſation to him. 

Lou refuſed a Leaſe of the Guntoor to: the Nabob of Areot, though be a into your 
<-lap an increaſe of revenue, though you could ftill guard it with your own troops, 
«& and though he would have accepted of it upon the terms e e Ha _ eh, cog 

< at a word, in the event of our diſapprobation. u » 

Lou 8 that Hyder looked wiſtfully at this 1 important "IF You had even a-explicit 
information of his deſigns upon it; but you feared him, and would not march your 
< troops for the very purpoſe of guarding: it againſt him, becauſe they would (paſs, of 


-  _*-neceſlity, through a little corner of the Cuddapab, hisrecent conqueſt: You knew, that 


*« his Politics were hoſtile to your Government, that he had formed leagues againſt you, 


and that he waited only for the moſt judicious moment of drawing the ſword But | 


© you looked into Pyffendorf, and forgot the unwritten code of. ſelf-defence. 


-* You-did not even attempt the remiſſion, or diminution of the Peſcuſh ; e = 
„was a voluntary boon of ours, in better times, e with an aſſurance on 
„the part, of the Nam, that it never would be enforced; though aware, that you 


«could not pay it; though it ſtript oA to your ſhirt, and clothed your enemy. Look 
at the Government of Bengal: 

che 7obole of it, as long as che war ſhall embarraſs them. r 

Lou ſtooped meanly to the Nizam; while the out ag Reede e by an- 


What bave they done with it }—They have EL cad 


* 


— — — . — 
* 


— 


, other ſpirit, a r Ops e Lou were Engod: by you _ > 


= and made his fears your own, 


Lou enſlaved yourſelf to the Government of Bengal; though if you had: looked 


* into how 9 of the An * * ä that W occaſions, 


4 we 
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ce we had ſupported our inferior Preſidencies againſt a fimilar inſult.— By your fi filent 
« acquieſcence in the imperious conduct of that Board, you confeſſed all your in- 


& fluence, and credit gone. 
« You ſtrained every nerve of an exhauſted ſupply, ſcarce equal to a peace eſta- 


cc bliſhment, as if Hyder was every moment in the field; you followed the advice of 
cc the Nabob, and aſſembled an army fourteen months too ſoon, at a ruinous expence: 
& Hyder, at his Capitol, ſmiled at your folly, and profited by this idle waſte of your 
e ſtrength. 

« You encouraged, inflamed the Mahratta war, and flattered the vicious policy of 
& our miſconceived opinions upon that ſubject; played into the hands of Bengal, and 
having written, as we are told, a very able proteſt againſt the madneſs of - thoſe poli- 
* tics, you kept it in your pocket: You diſhonoured us, and feared the obſtinacy of 
& our prejudices.” 

Thus, and thus, I could have accuſed the ſame culprit, who is now to anſwer for 
principles, and meaſures, the reverſe of theſe. Let him anſwer for them ;—not with 
claims of indemnity alone, but with merit, and public ſervices. 

He wiſhes, that no technical points of advantage to his cauſe may degrade the honeſt 
pride of it, and ſtands upon as broad a line of equity as the accuſer dares 'to adopt 
againſt him. He has opened his whole Tndian life, arraigned, or even touched by the 
calumnies of ſuſpicion, prejudice, and popular envy. He is a man of honour, addreſſ- 
ing men of honour ; and in your character he folds up his own. 


I have to thank the Houſe for its indulgence to me; though I wiſh, upon his account, | 


as well as my own, to guard them againſt any impreffions of the time which I have 
taken up, as an idle, and wanton abuſe of their patience.— The accuſer opened ſo wide 
a field, that I could not abſtain from this ample vindication. 


The pathetic words of Tully, to whoſe eloquence. the perſecuted were never ſuitors in 


vain, ſhall cloſe my defence of a perſecuted man.—Part of them is too applicable to 


his early fate; and the reſt points to that generous atonement for it, which is due 


to the public, as well as to him;—a debt, which thoſe, who are the Guardians of 


private innocence, and public honor, will, I truſt, feel, and approve it their Pu 


office, to pay. | ö a 
& Saris DIU FUIT IN MISERIIS, Jupices; sAris MULTOS ANNOS, EX INVIDIA 

© LABORAVIT: NEMO HUIC TAN ee CUJUS ANIMUM NON EXPLETUM ESSE 

cc 
PUTETIS, | 


% Vos, rt AQUI ESTIS OMNIBUS, QUT, UT QUISQUE CRUDELISSIME' OPPUGNA- 
c TUR, EUM LENISSIME* SUBLEVATIS, CONSERVATE HUNC VIRUM ; RESTITUITE MU- 


© NICIPIO INCOLUMEM 3 VOBIS IMPERPETUUM, LIBERISQUE VESTRIS OBSTRINGITE. 

© VESTRUM EST Hoc, JUDICES, VESTRAEA DIGNITATIS, VESTRA CLEMENTIZA; UT 
5 VIRUM INNOCENTEM HIS ALIQUANDO CALAMITATIBUS LIBERETIS; UT OMNES IN» 
% TELLIGANT ESSE IN CONCIONIBUS INVIDIZ LOCUM; IN JUDICIIS, VERITATI,” 
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